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Tito Schipa, 
Noted Tenor of 
the Chicago Civic 
Opera, Who Has 
Added Success as 
a Recitalist to His 
Opera Triumphs 


Portrait by Baccaria 


In This Issue: 


CLASSIC MYTH MODERNIZED IN KRENEK’S LATEST OPERA TWENTY 
OPERA AND CONCERTS IN AMERICA’S MUSIC CAPITALS CENTS 
A 


SCHONBERG’S DRAMATIC FANTASY, “DIE GLUCKLICHE HAND” sed 











MILSTEIN 


URING his first American tour Nathan Milstein’s 

engagements included orchestra appearances 
with the Philadelphia, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, and New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestras. 








He returns again next season and will be available 


from January 10 to April 20, 1931. 


Steinway CONCERT MANAGEMENT Now Yast 
Bldg. ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. City 


Representative: Alexander Merovitch 























Patterson Greene, Los Angeles Examiner: ‘A musical whirlwind. Milstein eclipses all violinists save a very few and he is 





s 


surpassed by none.” 


Carl Bronson, Los Angeles Herald: “Milstein is a new dimension of violin virtuosity. He does nothing particularly new but 





put soul into his bow arm. Feeling is the new dimension of this youthful master, this newly arrived genius from Russia.” 


Charles Daggett, Los Angeles Record: ‘“Thunderous bursts of applause filled the house. Greedily the audience set up a 
howling and hand-clapping that rocked the building and roared for ten minutes. Finally Milstein was allowed to retire, after 
an ovation that would have thrilled any virtuoso.” 





Olin Downes, New York Times: “A remarkably talented youth, with a very full and beautiful tone and a technique which is 


sure and brilliant. He played the Brahms Concerto with authority and with true feeling, impressing the audience.” 





W. J. Henderson, New York Sun: “4A pliant and free bow arm, a keen sense of rhythm, a nice appreciation of the contour of 


a phrase, temperament, and a style ranging from suavity to a bold and confident bravura.” 





Alexander Fried, San Francisco Chronicle: “An important new violinist. A virtuoso of extraordinary finesse. His tone is 


beautifully pure, of a personal expressiveness and soaring with youthful ardor.” 





Redfern Mason, San Francisco Examiner: ‘An extraordinary talent for the fiddle. Milstein has something that practice 
can never attain. He has a classic restraint, but, under that restraint, one divines the impassioned soul of the Muscovite. His 
is a rarely balanced nature. Something is there of that bolshevik courage which dares to tell God he does not exist and mocks 
at the ten commandments of Wall Street.” 





Samuel Laciar, Philadelphia Public Ledger: ‘The violinist triumphed. He has an amazing technique which seems to have 


no weak points. His tone is of exceptional beauty and power. But it was in his musicianship that the greatest satisfaction was 


found.” 





Harry R. Burke, St. Louis Globe Democrat: “He was a genuine sensation. He made musical history in St. Louis. There 
is nothing with which to compare him. To say this twentieth century youth has discovered the ‘secret of Paganini’ is to say 


truly, but to say only part of the truth. Milstein is an astounding virtuoso. But he is always a great artist.” 





Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: ‘4 miracle. You can go right through the Auer first aid to trying fiddlers and he has 
it all. He is the whole catalogue from acciacato to zartlich, and when you are all through there is still his ravishing tone sing- 


ing in your ears. Remember the name—Milstein! Next year you'll be trying to get in.” 





Lawrence Mason, Toronto Globe: “He plays as one accustomed to triumph and proceeds to do that very thing, irresistibly. 
Perfection is his keynote. He is ‘good to the last drop’.” 





(Original clippings can be seen at the Judson offices) 
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CHICAGO APPLAUDS 
“RING” OPERAS BY 
GERMAN COMPANY 


Cheers Greet Conclusion of 
Cycle in Impressive “Got- 
terdimmerung,” with 
Gadski in R6le of Heroine 
—“‘“Don Juan,” “Flying 
Dutchman” and “Sieg- 
fried” Are Other Works 
Heard in Final Span of 
Series at Auditorium 


HICAGO, Feb. 20.—The German 

Grand Opera Company completed 
its week’s engagement here at the Au- 
ditorium with an extra performance of 
“The Flying Dutchman” on Feb. 9, 
‘given by popular demand. Previous 
operas of the week were “Flying 
Dutchman,” “Siegfried,” “Gétterdim- 
merung” and “Don Juan.” 

As in the first part of the engage- 
ment, the standards of the company 
were high. “The Flying Dutchman” 
gave prominence to the beautiful voice 
of Margarethe Baumer, and the good 
singing of Gotthold Ditter, Laurenz 
Pierot, Rudolf Ritter, Josef Lengyel 
and Mabel Ritch. Hans Blechschmidt 
conducted. 

The title role of “Siegfried,” on Feb. 
6, was sung with the utmost artistic 
finish by Johannes Sembach. The Mime 
of Alexander Larsen was excellent, as 
was the Alberich of Werner Kius. The 
Wanderer of Marcel Salzinger was im- 
pressive; the Erda of Sonia Sharnova, 
exceptionally well sung, and the Briinn- 
hilde of Mme. Gadski an exemplifica- 
tion of the fabled grand manner. 
Ernst Knoch conducted. 

“Don Juan,” on Feb. 7, was given in 
the German manner rather than in the 
Italian, to which the Chicago public is 
accustomed. Franz Egenieff sang the 
title part well. The lyric tenor, Josef 
Lengyel, aroused considerable approba- 
tion for his singing of “Il mio tesoro.” 
The others heard were Carl Braun, 
Dudley Marwick, Hans E. Hey, Mar- 
garethe Baumer, Edna Zahm and Milo 
Miloradovich. Ernest Mehlich con- 
ducted. as 

The climax of the week was reached 
in the superb performance of “Die 
Gétterdimmerung” on*+Feb. 8. First 
honors go to Mr. Mehlich, under whose 
direction the orchestra played like a 
first-class body of symphonists, and 
who modeled the colossal score with a 
master’s hand. 

Mme. Gadski sang Briinnhilde with 
impressive fervor, and Waltraute’s 
scene was gorgeously sung by Mme. 
Sharnova. The Siegfried of Rudolf 
Ritter left nothing lacking in heroic 
bearing and was vocally most com- 
mendable. Carl Braun’s Hagen is a 
classic. The Gunther and Gutrune of 
Gotthold Ditter and Isolde von Bern- 
hard, respectively, were excellent. 

At the conclusion of a really re- 
markable performance, the participants 
were greeted with prolonged cheers. 
Eventually Sol Hurok, the impresario, 
was called out to bow. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 





Cincinnati Festival Singers Join 
Chicago Symphony in Gala Lists 


GUUGNNNNNANNONANALNNUNAQUUNNANANONNNNAAANNAOUOUNNENNGUAUOONNNNANGLLOOULUONENAYOOQONENGLOUOOOERANAAUEANEEOOLUUEROUGOOCEUNETS GS EOOUAMANUA ENTE TONAAANT A TNNET ATUL PNNEN TATU AT THAN RENTUAAOUA UNEASE 


HICAGO, Feb. 20.—By way of 

official recognition of Frederick 
Stock’s twenty-fifth anniversary as 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, the Orchestral Association 
imported the Cincinnati May Festival 
Chorus for a week-end of impressive 
music-making. It was the first appear- 
ance of the famous chorus outside its 
home town since 1893, when it made a 


“pilgrimage to this city to sing at the 


World’s Columbian Exposition. Mr. 
Stock’s predecessor, as conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony, Theodore 
Thomas, was then conductor of the 
chorus, as Mr. Stock is now. 

At a special Thursday night concert 
on Feb. 6, the following program was 
presented: 


Cantata, “‘Nun ist das Heil und die Kraft” 


A ae, Ee Perr ee Sree eT ree Bach 
OPERONS THRONE” 5 coc ccciccscces Stock 
gt rer Brahms 


The second program, on Feb. 7 and 
8, a part of the orchestra’s regular 
Friday-Saturday series, was as fol- 
lows: 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor....... Bach 
(Transcribed for modern orchestra by 
Frederick Stock) 

Mamnificet tm BD WEARER. < .cicc ccc cccceces Bach 
“King David’’ Honegger 
(First performance in Chicago) 


It did not take long for local audi- 
ences to discover that the pride of our 
neighboring city had a very solid foun- 
dation in fact. The May Festival 
Chorus is a first-rate organization from 
any point of view. The voices are far 
better than the average of large 
choruses (it was reported that the 220 
singers heard here were picked from a 
much larger whole), and.their training 
and response to Mr. Stock’s demands is 
equal to that of a finely disciplined 
body of instrumentalists. Whether in 
the intricate polyphony of Bach, the 
lofty measures of Brahms, or the enor- 
mous difficulties of Mr. Stock’s piece, 
the visitors acquitted themselves with 
the utmost distinction. 


Conductor’s “Rhapsody” Heard 


The conductor’s “Psalmodic Rhap- 
sody” is not a new piece, having been 
heard here at least twice within the 
last decade. Yet it deserves far greater 
circulation than it has yet achieved. 
While modern in spirit and execution, 
it breathes a spirit of devotion entirely 
in keeping with the text. “King David,” 
in a belated first hearing for this com- 
munity, left a deep impression. The 
performance was in every respect 
above exception. The tonal power of 
the chorus and its scrupulous voicing 
of the English text provided a rare ex- 
perience. 

At the conclusion of the Friday con- 
cert all concerned were given an ova- 
tion. After mutual speeches of con- 
gratulation, Mr. Stock was presented 
with a watch, the gift of members of 
the chorus. The soloists at both con- 
certs were Ethyl Hayden and Anna 
Burmeister, sopranos; Merle Alcock, 
contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor; Fraser 
Gange, baritone, and Herbert Gould, 
bass. Mr. Gould also served as a most 
efficient narrator for “King David.” 

A. G. 





Galli-Curci Sings to Huge 
Throng in Prague 


(By Cable to MusicaL AMERICA) 

PRAGUE, Feb. 17. — Amelita 
Galli-Curci opened her first tour 
of continental Europe here to- 
night in the great Lucerna Audi- 
torium, which was filled to ca- 
pacity. More than 1000 standees 
joined the seated audience in a 
tremendous ovation for the diva. 
Fourteen encores, in addition to 
numerous recalls, were demanded 
by one of the most enthusiastic 
audiences ever assembled in this 
city. D. 











REINER RENEWS CONTRACT 


Will 





Conduct Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra for Another Year 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 20.—Herbert 
G. French, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, announced on Feb. 6 that 
Fritz Reiner, conductor, has signed a 
contract to serve for another year. 

Mr. Reiner assumed the leadership 
of the orchestra in the fall of 1922 and 
is now in his eighth season here. 


Arthur Fiedler to Conduct Boston Sym- 
phony “Pop” Concerts 


Boston, Feb. 20.—Arthur Fiedler, 
pianist and viola player of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who organized, 
instituted and conducted the Esplanade 
concerts on the Charles River Embank- 
ment last August, will be conductor of 
the Boston Symphony “Pop” concerts 
next spring, according to announce- 
ment from Symphony Hall. Mr. Fied- 
ler was born in Boston in 1894 and 
will be the first Bostonian to conduct 
these concerts. He was graduated from 
the Boston Latin School, after which he 
studied in the Royal Academy of Music, 
Berlin. He joined the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1915. The Boston 
“Pops” are one of the oldest series of 
summer concerts in America. 

W. J. P. 


Ernest Bloch to Leave San Francisco 
School for Monastery 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.— Ernest 
Bloch will leave the directorship of the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music at 
the end of the present school year. The 
reason is financial—the school can no 
longer raise the $20,000 annual salary 
he has enjoyed since his tenure of that 
office. It is reported that Bloch will re- 
tire to a monastery for rest and work. 





Josef Borissoff Resigns as Los Angeles 
Concertmaster 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 20.—Josef Boriss- 
off has resigned as concertmaster of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. Of late 
years, the violinist had devoted his 
time principally to solo work and to 
teaching. His place will be temporarily 
filled by Henri Svedrovsky, 

a. DG. 


MATZENAUER OUT 
OF METROPOLITAN, 
ANDRESEN ENGAGED 


Contralto Is Third Promi- 
nent Woman Artist to 
Leave Company — Noted 
Wagnerian Bass Reported 
Coming Next Season— 
“Rlying Dutchman” and 
Strauss Operetta for Jer- 
itza Among Novelties Ru- 
mored—Gossip Connects 
Muzio with Company 


LTHOUGH Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan, is not expected to make any an- 
nouncement as to the personnel of his 
company or the operas to be added to 
the repertoire next season until the 
close of the present span of opera late 
in April, reports in circulation in op- 
eratic circles strengthen the belief that 
various changes are in prospect. 

Margaret Matzenauer has declined to 
accept the new contract offered her and 
will leave the company with which she 
has been associated for 19 years. Ame- 
lita Galli-Curci and Frances Alda sang 
their farewells recently and are defi- 
nitely out of the organization. Rich- 
ard Mayr will not return. Clarence 
Whitehill, about whom there was some 
doubt, is now understood to have been 
re-engaged for three réles: Golaud in 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” Kurwenal in 
“Tristan und Isolde,” and Amfortas in 
“Parsifal.” It is understood that he is 
relinquishing the parts of Hans Sachs, 
Wotan, Telramund and others associ- 
ated with his name in Metropolitan 
casts. 

Ivar Andresen, bass, who has been 
widely acclaimed for his Wagner per- 
formances at Bayreuth, Dresden and 
elsewhere in Germany, and also at 
Covent Garden in London, is reported 
on good authority as engaged for next 
season. Andresen is said by Americans 
who have heard him abroad to be a big 
man with a big voice, and particularly 
good as Gurnemanz, King Marke and 
Pogner, though too stout to look well in 
many parts. 

Elisabeth Rethberg is reported to be 
studying Isolde, and Giovanni Martin- 
elli, Tristan. Meanwhile Maria Jeritza 
is said to have prepared the Briinn- 
hilde parts with the intention of sing- 
ing them in Vienna before undertaking 
them in New York. 

Both Jeritza and Rethberg have been 
mentioned in connection with a pre- 
dicted revival of Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman,” in which Friedrich Schorr, 
famous for the part abroad, will sing 
the Hollander. 

A rumor persists that the Metropoli- 
tan will invade the domain of light 
opera by producing “A Night in Ven- 
ice,” the Johann Strauss operetta in 
which Mme. Jeritza created something 
of a sensation in Vienna last spring, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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PHILHARMONIC TO 
PLAY FOR NATION 


Columbia Chain Will Broad- 
cast Orchestra’s Concerts 
Next Season 





The Philharmonic Symphony Society, 
which has curtailed its out-of-town con- 
cert schedule for the 1930-31 season, 
has increased its broadcasting program, 
and will be heard over a nation-wide 
network. 


Twenty or more of the regular Sun- — 


day afternoon concerts will go on the 
air through the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The concerts this season were 
broadcast by Station WOR in Newark. 

In addition, the society has granted 
the Columbia system the right to broad- 
cast the ten children’s concerts and the 
five young people’s concerts, to be 
played on Saturday mornings under 
the direction of Ernest Schelling. 

In the announcement of the new ar- 
rangement the Columbia system said: 

“In arranging for the presentation of 
this extensive series of concerts, the 
directors of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society and William S. Paley, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, have been governed by a desire 
to give as wide a public as possible the 
very best in orchestral music. 

“The constantly increasing cost of 
symphony orchestras has made it im- 
possible for such organizations to tour 
the country, as formerly, and for many 
music lovers the only possibility of 
hearing a great symphony orchestra is 
by means of radio presentations. Both 
of the organizations responsible for 
these broadcastings feel that it is their 
duty and privilege to give to the listen- 
ers of the United States the same op- 
portunity, in so far as possible, to hear 
the great masterpieces of music ade- 
quately performed.” 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 25, 1930 





San Francisco Woman Conducts 
Berlin Philharmonic Concert 


BERLIN, Feb. 15.— Antonia 
Brico of San Francisco conducted 
the Philharmonic Orchestra here 
on Feb. 14, the first American 
woman to hold the baton at a 
Berlin concert. The program in- 
cluded Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
in D Flat, Schumann’s Concerto 
in A Minor for Piano and Orches- 
tra, in which Valesca Burgstaller 
played the solo part, and Dvor- 
ak’s Symphony in D Flat. 

Miss Brico plans to direct con- 
certs in California during the 
coming summer. 











BOSTON HAS SERIES 
BY CHICAGO OPERA 


Fortnight Includes Brilliant 
Impersonations in 
Sixteen Works 


Boston, Feb. 20.—Notable perform- 
ances were given here in the two 
weeks’ series by the Chicago Civic 
Opera, which opened with “Walkie” 
on the evening of Feb. 3. In the initial 
opera Egon Pollak, making his debut 
here, conducted a moving performance, 
in which were heard Mmes. Leider, 
Turner and Olszewska, the last as a 
vivid Fricka; and Messrs. Strack, Kip- 
nis and Cotreuil. 

Among the high-lights of the season 
was the performance of “Tristan” on 
Feb. 6 with Mme. Leider as a richly 
gifted Isolde and Mme. Olszewska a 
fine Brangaine. Others heard were 
Messrs. Strack, Bonelli and Kipnis, 
with Mr. Pollak again conducting 
finely. Rosa Raisa was particularly 
successful in “Aida” and “Tann- 
hiuser.” 


“Der Rosenkavalier” was heard at 





ROCHESTER HEARS NEW NATIVE WORK 





Bernard Rogers’s Cantata, 
“The Raising of Lazarus” 
Led by Hanson 


RocHESTER, Feb. 20.—The Eastman 
School Chorus, under Dr. Howard Han- 
son, and the Eastman School Orchestra, 
under Samuel Belov, gave a concert at 
Kilbourn Hall on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 6, to an audience that overflowed 
into the corridors. A novelty was 
Bernard Rogers’s cantata, “The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus.” - 

Mr. Rogers, who is on the music 
school faculty and who was present in 
the audience, has composed an interest- 
ing modern score, in which there is 


much clever and effective writing. The 
chorus sang the difficult score very well, 
under Dr. Hanson’s guidance. The 
soloists were Virginia Straub, soprano; 
Marie Keber Burbank, contralto, and 
Harald Jones, tenor, all of whom sang 
their parts effectively. 

The orchestra played Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony with freshness and 
vigor. Anthony Donato, a_ student 
violinist at the Eastman School, who 
also plays in the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, was given a cordial reception for 
his playing of the Mendelssohn Con- 


certo. The concert closed with Cha- 
brier’s “Espafia” Rhapsody. 

The eighth matinee concert by the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra was 
given on Friday afternoon, Feb. 7, at 
the Eastman Theatre, before a large 
audience. The soloist was Nicholas 
Konraty, who is with the Eastman 
School operatic department. Mr. Kon- 
raty, whose voice is a bass-baritone of 
pleasing quality, sang two arias from 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor” and was very 
cordially received. 

The orchestra, under Eugene Goos- 
sens’ expert baton, played excellently. 
The Mendelssohn “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” Overture was given with deli- 
cacy and fire and the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 2, in D Major, was well done. 
At the end both Mr. Goossens and the 
orchestra received an ovation. The 
two other numbers on the program 
were Tommasini’s Variations on “The 


Carnival of Venice,” an attractive 
novelty, and Berlioz’s ‘“Rakoczy” 
March. 


Tito Schipa, tenor, gave a concert on 
the same evening at the Eastman Thea- 
tre, accompanied by Frederick Longas 
at the piano. Mr. Schipa sang delight- 
fully, and was most generous in re- 
sponding to insistent demands for en- 
cores. Mr. Longas played two piano 
numbers, one of which was his own 
“Jota.” Mary ErRTzZ WILL 


in June. 


the matinee on Feb. 8. The Chicago 
Opera’s presentation of this gayest of 
operas is one of its most gracious. 
Mme. Leider was a charming Princess, 
Mme. Mason a clear-voiced Sophie, 
Mme. Olszewska a brilliant Octavian, 
and Mr. Kipnis a commanding Ochs. 

In “Pelléas et Mélisande,” on Feb. 
13, Mary Garden as the ethereal hero- 
ine was exquisitely dream-like. M. 
Mojica as Pelléas was romantic in ap- 
pearance and pleasant-voiced. Vanni- 
Marcoux was tremendously powerful 
as the tortured Golaud. The orchestra 
played beautifully under the direction 
of Giorgio Polacco. 

In the performance of “Fidelio” on 
Feb. 14 the Beethoven score was finely 
interpreted by Mme. Leider and 
Messrs. Maison, Ringling and Vanni- 
Marcoux. Mr. Polacco conducted. 

Miss Garden gave a simple, moving 


performance as Jean in “Le Jongleur. 


de Notre Dame” at the matinee on Feb. 
15. Other operas of the fortnight, 
some of which were of notable effec- 
tiveness and popularity with their au- 
diences, were as follows: “Aida,” Feb. 
4, sung by Mmes. Raisa and Van Gor- 
don and Messrs. Marshall and For- 


michi, Polacco conducting; “Faust” at 
the matinee on Feb. 5, with Mmes. Ma- 
son, Claessens and Paggi and Messrs. 
Hackett, Bonelli and Lazzari; “Wouise” 
on Feb. 7, with outstanding portrayals 
by Miss Garden in the heroine’s role 
and Vanni-Marcoux as the Father; 
and “Rigoletto,” closing the first week 
on Feb. 8, with Messrs. Cortis and Bo- 
nelli and Miss Salvi as Gilda. 

“Thais” opened the second week on 
Feb. 10, with Miss Garden as a colorful 
heroine and Messrs. Mojica and Vanni- 
Marcoux, under Moranzoni’s_ baton. 
Other operas of the latter span were 
“Carmen” on Feb. 11, with Mme. Ols- 
zewska and Mr. Maison as the two 
principals, under Emil Cooper’s baton; 
“Tannhauser” at the matinee on Feb. 
12, sung by Mmes. Raisa and Leider 
and Messrs. Strack, Bonelli and Kipnis, 
conducted by Polacco; “Traviata” on 
Wednesday evening, with Miss Muzio 
and Messrs. Hackett and Inghilleri in 
the principal roles, Moranzoni conduct- 
ing; and a final “Trovatore,” featuring 
Mmes. Muzio and Van Gordon and 
Messrs. Cortis, Inghilleri and Lazzari, 
under the same conductor. 


Morris C. HASTINGS 





GERMAN MANAGER ARRIVES 





Max Walther to Spend Month Observ- 
ing American Conditions 


Max Walther, head of the Interna- 
tionales Impresariat of Berlin, arrived 
on the Muenchen Feb. 11, for his first 
visit to America. During his four years 
as concert manager, Mr. Walther has 
introduced to Germany many American 
artists, among them Richard Crooks, 
tenor; Gina Pinnera, soprano (whose 
foreign representation he has by ar- 
rangement with Haensel & Jones); 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; Louis 
Graveure, tenor, and Roland Hayes, 
tenor. 

The foreign producer will remain in 
the United States a month and hopes, 
during his stay, to bring about a wider 
exchange of artists between the United 
States and his own country. 

Among European artists he repre- 
sents Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone; 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, and Maria 
Basca, German liedersinger. He has 
sponsored many American musicians in 
Europe. On his list are Anna Hamlin, 
soprano; Rudolph Gruen, pianist; John 
Crouch, pianist; Sylvia Lent, violinist; 
Francis Macmillen, violinist; Edgar 
Shelton, pianist; Grace Leslie, contral- 
to; Nora Fauchald, soprano, and Doris 
Doe, contralto. Mr. Walter arranges 
both concert and operatic appearances. 





New Operas Scheduled for Germany 


BERLIN, Feb. 10.—A number of new 
operas are to have their first perform- 
ances in German cities during the com- 
ing weeks. In addition to Schénberg’s 
“Von Heute auf Morgen,” given by the 
Frankfort Opera on Feb. 1, the list is 
as follows: “Fremde Erde” by Karol 
Rathaus, State Opera, Berlin, Feb. 14; 
“Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagon- 
ny” by Kurt Weill, Neues Theater, 
Leipzig, March 9; “Achtung, Auf- 
nahme” by Wilhelm Grosz, at the 
Opera in Frankfort, with mise-en- 
scene by Rudolph Scheel, in early 
March; “Transatlantic” by George 
Antheil, at the Opera in Frankfort, in 
the middle of April; “Christophe 
Colombe” by Darius Milhaud, State 
Opera, Berlin, in early May, and “Der 
Facher” by Ernst Toch, Kénigsberg, 
GERALDINE DE COURCY 


NEW CATHEDRAL 
ORGAN DEDICATED 


St... Patrick’s Thronged for 
Musical Program 
by Yon 


The new organ of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
was dedicated on the evening of Feb. 
11, with an elaborate musical and ritual 
program. Cardinal Hayes, who blessed 
the instrument, announced that it had 
been installed through the generosity of 
the late John Whelan. 





A procession from the _ sacristry 
opened the exercises. The Cathedral 
College Choir sang the “Hymn to 


St. Cecilia.” Paolo Giaquinto, assis- 
tant organist, played the chancel organ, 
first unit of the enlarged instrument. 

Pietro Yon, the cathedral’s organist 
and honorary organist of the Vatican, 
opened his program with the Allegro 
from Tombelle’s Second Sonata, and 
followed it with Bach’s Chorale, “Nun 
komm’ der heiden Heiland” and Fan- 
tasie and fugue in G Minor. 

His numbers included several of his 
own compositions: “Concerto Gregori- 
ano,” accompanied by a symphony or- 
chestra conducted by Mr. Giaquinto, and 
“Te Deum Laudamus.” He played also 
Angelelli’s Theme and Variations, writ- 
ten especially for him on the occasion of 
an organ recital by him at the Church 
of San Luigi dei Francesi at Rome. 

The second part of the program in- 
cluded Engelhart’s “Maria Glécklein,” 
given by six male voices, and Haller’s 
“Caenantibus,” with four male voices 
and baritone solos by Jan Van Bommel. 

Giuseppe Danise, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, sang three 
numbers with Mr. Yon at the organ: 
Serrao’s “Salve Regina,” the Grego- 
rian “Recordare” and Dubois’ “Deus 
Meus.” St. Patrick’s Cathedral choir, 
under the direction of Rev. G. I. Ros- 
tagno, sang Palestrina’s “Exultate.” 
Carl Schlegel, baritone; John Finnegan, 
tenor; Leo de Hierapolis, bass, and 
Pietro Barchi, tenor, took part. 

More than 5000 were present at the 
ceremonies, which were broadcast over 
WBBC and WGBU. The organ, built 
by George Kilgen & Son, St. Louis, cost 
$250,000 and is the largest in the world. 
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“Life of Orestes,” 
World-Premiere at Leipzig 
Opera, Finds Creator of 
“Jonny” Reverting to An- 
tique Models — Modern 
Symbolism Read into In- 
volved Story 


By Geraldine De Courcy 


EIPZIG, Jan. 30.—There is always 
a certain amount of feverish in- 
terest attached to a world-premiére by 
those closely in touch with a noted com- 
poser, but that manifested in the first 
performance of Krenek’s new five-act 
opera, “Leben Des Orest” (The Life of 
Orestes), which took place in Leipzig 
on Jan. 19, was something more than 
passing curiosity on the part of ad- 
mirers and detractors. Krenek, who is 
one of the common topics of conversa- 
tion in European music circles, especi- 
ally in view of the international suc- 
cess of “Jonny Spielt Auf,” is generally 
admitted to be one of the most gifted 
of modern creative intellects. And, 
even though his various experiments 
may appear to some as without object 
or visible connection, his indisputable 
dramatic instinct and his independence 
both of thought and method never fail 


to command the respect of all those in- 
terested in the world of the theater. 

The present work, which in the Leip- 
zig production took nearly four and a 
half hours to perform, is styled a 
“grand opera in five acts” (eight scenes) 
and is based on a modified treatment 
of the ancient legend of Agamemnon 
and his troublous household. This has 
always been fascinating metal for the 
moulding of a dramatic work and 
makes its appeal perennially to imagin- 
ative craftsmen with broad layers of 
the epic in their temperament. 

Krenek, who is his own librettist, has 
produced a work half poetry and half 
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prose—the step-child of a music drama 
—in which he has drawn on the color- 
ful passionate elements in the Orestes 
myth. Divorcing these elements from 
the bonds of time and locality, he has 
endeavored to interpret them as the 
symbolic expression of the eternal Man, 
with his problems of living, loving and 
suffering. This is the second time he 
has made use of mythological material, 
and a simple comparison of his treat- 
ment of a similar period in Kokoschka’s 
“Orpheus und Eurydike” will show the 
great strides he has made along every 
line of art. 

In the Krenek version, Agamemnon, 
opposed by the populace in his desire 
to wage war against Troy, succumbs 
to the insidious suggestions of Aegisthus 
and resolves to sacrifice his son, Ores- 
tes, to propitiate the gods. Clytem- 
nestra, with the sharpened cunning of 
her sex, thwarts this expiatory scheme 
by sending the boy to Phokis in the 
company of Anastasia, his old nurse. 
Whereupon Agamemnon, still gripped 
by his idea and foiled in its execution, 
turns to his daughter, Iphigenie, as the 
sacrificial offering. At the critical 
moment, however, her life is saved by 
a miracle which fires the obdurate 
populace with the enthusiasm born of 
visual contact with the miraculous, and 
they obediently march off to war be- 
hind the flying banners of their war 
lord. 


Striking Contrasts Employed 


At this point, Krenek, who believes 
that antithesis is a necessary requisite 
of drama, again indulges in the climatic 
contrast already employed in “Jonny 
Spielt Auf” and casts the second act in 
the regions of eternal snow. Here 
King Thoas, hypnotized by an un- 
quenchable longing for southern skies 
(an echo of the opening chorus and 
the leit-motif of the opera) lures Iphi- 
genie to his astrological stronghold on 
the wings of a moonbeam, in spite of 
the coloratura dream warnings of his 
daughter, Thamar. 

In the third scene, the young hero 
is in the midst of a street fair at 
Athens. Escaping from the leading 
strings of his faithful duenna, he 





At the left, 
a Tableau from 
Krenek’s “Life of 
Orestes”: At the 
Foot of the Statue 
to Pallas Athene, 
the Group Voicing 
a Plea for Pardon 
to Aristoculos, the 
Chief Judge (Adolf 
Vogel) Includes, 
Left to Right, Elis- 
abeth Gero as 
Thamar, Mme. 
Wentschel - Leh- 
mann as Anastasia, 
Karl Neumann as 
Orestes, Ilse Koe- 
gel as Iphigenie 
and Ernst Oster- 
kamp as Thoas 


At right, Electra 
Languishing ‘in 
Prison: Marga 
Dannenberg as the 
Unhappy Daughter 
of Agamemnon in 
Krenek’s Opera 


Photos by Pieperhoff, Leipzig 


throws himself with youthful fervor 
into the various amusements. Becom- 
ing involved in a game of skill, he 
smashes the booth of a traveling show- 
man with a shattering toss of a fatal 
white ball, which comes to rest in the 
lap of the bewildered Anastasia. In 
the fracas that ensues, he becomes 
separated from his companion, who, 
in the absence of any other conciliatory 
gift, appeases the angry Pallas Athene 
by offering up the white ball which has 


dropped so mysteriously into her 
hands. 
. Electra Story Retold 


In the next act, ten years have 
passed and Agamemnon returns from 
Troy unheralded, to be welcomed only 
by his daughter, Electra, who innocent- 
ly passes to him the poisonous drink 
prepared by her mother and the faith- 
less Aegisthus. Three days later, in 
the midst of the funeral féte Orestes 
appears on the scene after ten years 
of vagabondage. Learning from 
Electra of the. tragic betrayal of his 
father’s trust, he breaks forth into an 
orgy of bloodshed which rids the scene 
of the leading villains, and, inciting the 
people to a frenzy of bloodlust, spells 
the destruction of his sister, Electra, 
under the feet of the trampling mob. 

Orestes is then driven around the 
earth by the angry Fates and comes 
at last to the kingdom of Thoas, who 
is still in the thrall of his love for 
Iphigenie. Thamar, the helpless daugh- 
ter, plays on Orestes’s murderous im- 
pulses to rid her of the stranger’s 
presence, but fate intervenes before 
his axe falls on his sister. Recognizing 
each other, they clear up the com- 
plicated emotional situation, and all 
four set out merrily for the sunny skies 
of Athens. 

The last act shows Orestes before the 
Athenian court, where he pleads for 
release from his mother’s dying curse. 
Just as the lawgivers are about to table 
the motion indefinitely, the famous 
white ball slips from the hand of a 
child, who is playing with the propitia- 
tory gifts of the goddess, and, rolling 
into the voting urn, sets the hero free. 

Krenek contends that for opera, 
contrast is best achieved through two 
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different spheres of people and scenes, 
and he therefore sets the bright, care- 
free life of Mediterranean skies over 
against the pale mists, cold dawns and 


introspective longings of the gray 
north, an antithesis that was not re- 
stricted to the scenery alone but was 
vividly conveyed in the music itself. 

Until the beginning of the fair scene, 
Krenek had not yet freed himself from 
the shackles of atonality, and the 
welter of styles resulting from his 
endeavor to interpret the antique in 
terms of the modern, with its jazz 
stridencies and diatonic cacaphony, 
left a cold and indifferent impression. 

Beginning with the third scene, 
Krenek gets into his new stride and, 
dropping the atonal methods of the pre- 
ceding acts, develops a symphonic 
style with broad themes and great 
clarity and plasticity of musical ex- 
pression. ‘Throughout the whole work, 
he makes copious use of a mixture of 
modern dance rhythms which are 
diametrically opposed to the antique 
choruses which introduce each division 
of the score. This is only one instance 
showing the diversity of style which is 
one of the most marked characteristics 
in the work. 

For instance, the stirring march of 
the returning warriors'in the third 
act is followed by an effective dramatic 
scene betwcen Agamemnon, Clytem- 
nestra, Aegisthus and Electra, and 
then by unquestionably the most beau- 
tiful and inspired portion of the score, 
Orestes’ monologue, “Es ist Abend,” 
with the Shepherd’s Song. This ex- 
quisite lyrical passage is accompanied 
throughout by the humming of the in- 
visible chorus in the orchestra, with a 
short passage between flute and banjo 
which is ravishing in effect and is as 
novel in invention as it is inspired in 
treatment. 

The next two scenes, which follow 
this pastoral interlude, are the high 
lights of the opera, closing with a finale 
of gripping power and dramatic force. 
The next scene, which carries the hero 
to the kingdom of Thoas, contains the 
quartet, “Zuriick nach Griechenland,” 
which all the critics were unanimous in 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The establishment of a new NBC 
Artists’ Service and the signing of con- 
tracts with a number of leading artists 
of the concert and operatic world were 
announced on Feb. 8 by M. H. Ayles- 
worth, president of the National Broad- 
casting Company. These artists will 
make personal appearances throughout 
America next season under the aus- 
pices of the new organization. 

The NBC Artists’ Service enlarges 
the scope of the concert activities begun 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
about a year ago under the direction 
of George Engles. It will absorb all 
present concert and managerial! activi- 
ties of the National Broadcasting and 
Concert Bureau, which name will be 
discontinued. P 

The radio company is also sponsoring 
the expansion of the Civic Concert Ser- 
vice, now in Chicago, to include the 
entire nation in its scope. 

The function of this organization is to 
build up permanent audiences through- 
out the country by means ef mem- 
bership subscriptions extending over 
a period of five years. At present 157 
cities are operating on this plan, each 
with annual memberships ranging from 
1000 to 3800. The same system will 
now be made available throughout the 
Eastern States as well as the West, ac- 
cording to Mr. Engles. New York 
headquarters have been established at 
the National Broadcasting Company 
Building. 

Mr. Engles explained that the new 
NBC Artists’ Service will continue to 
represent more than 200 artists now 
under contract with the National 
Broadcasting and Concert Bureau, 
whose activities include appearances in 
radio, talking pictures, vaudeville and 
concert. Representatives of the new 
NBC Artists’ Service already are in 
the field, booking next season’s concert 
attractions in cooperation with local 
managers throughout the United 
States, he said. 


Director Makes Statement 


Reasons why the National Broadcast- 
ing Company has decided definitely to 
enter the concert business were ex- 
plained by Mr. Engles, who is to di- 
rect the newly-formed NBC Artists’ 
Service: “Confidence in the future pros- 
perity of the concert business has led 
the National Broadcasting Company to 
add activities of a purely concert na- 
ture to its radio interests. It is true 
that the past few years have been un- 
certain ones for the concert field. This 
has been largely due to changing mod- 
ern conditions—particularly the chang- 
ing attitude of the public toward enter- 
tainment in general. New kinds of 
entertainment have been cropping up 
on every hand, and in sampling the new 
the public has temporarily neglected 
the old. But there is something in fine 
music that makes a fundamental and 
lasting appeal. Great artists and great 
music will never lack a public for long. 

“There has been in the past few 
months a decided increase of inter- 
est on the part of the public in good 
music and fine artists. Radio has 
played no small part in bringing this 
about. Work such as that of Walter 
Damrosch has accomplished much to- 
ward this end. Contact with great 
symphonic orchestras, such as the Phil- 
adelphia and Philharmonic, with the 
Chicago Civic Orchestra and with the 
finest solo artists has awakened a new 
appreciation of music among thousands 
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Dema E. Harshbarger, Nationwide Di- 
rector of Civic Concert Service Who 
Will Cooperate with the NBC Artists’ 


Service 


to whom this has hitherto been an un- 
explored land. The concert audience 
which arises out of this new interest 
will be a permanent one—one that goes 
to hear fine music for its own sake, not 
just to look at popular box office at- 
tractions.” 

Mr. Engles said that a staff of book- 
ing agents associated with the new 
NBC Artists’ Service is already arrang- 
ing next season’s tours in conjunction 
with local concert managers. The staff 
of executives includes Elsie Illingworth, 
Alexander F. Haas, Lawrence J. Fitz- 
gerald, Rudolph Vavpetich, Marks Le- 
vine and Aaron Richmond. 


Civic Service Opens New York Office 


Coincident with the formation of this 
new organization, it is announced that 
the Civic Concert Bureau of Chicago, 
founded by Dema E. Harshbarger has 
opened its New York headquarters at 
the offices of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The Civic Concert Service 





George Engles, Director of the NBC 
Artists’ Service 


will make this its eastern headquarters 
in branching out its activities to cover 
the eastern States. The function of 
this organization is to build up perma- 
nent audiences in cities throughout the 
United States. This is done through 
community subscriptions to concert 
courses extending over a period of five 
years. Already 157 cities are operat- 
ing on the plan. Representatives are 
now organizing the New England 
States on the same basis. The NBC 
Artists’ Service and Civic Concert Ser- 
vice will work in close cooperation. 
The complete list of artists who will 
be associated with the NBC Artists’ 
Service is at present as follows: 


Ernestine Schumann Ignace Jan Paderewski 


Heink Josef Lhevinne 
Dusolina Giannini Winifred Macbride 
Claudia Muzio Guy Maier and 
Louise Lerch Rudeiph — 
Hallie Stiles Renée Chemet 
Olga Albani Paul Kochanski 


Gladys Swarthout 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
Louis Graveure 
Charles Hackett 
James Melton 
José Mojica 
Walter Mills 
Theodore Webb 
Victor Chenkin 
Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne 


Mischa Levitzki 

Marcel Grandjany 

The American Singers 

The Revelers 

Marcel Grandjany and 
René LeRoy 

The Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir 

The Gordon String 
Quartet 

The Goldman Band 

The Pavley-Oukrain- 


Beatrice Harrison sky Ballet 
Reinald Werrenrath The Musical Art 
Walter Damrosch Quartet 





RADIO SPONSORS WINNERS 


Atwater Kent Hour Has Presented 
Artists from “Hall of Fame” 


Three of the five vocalists, all of the 
composers, and three of the five instru- 
mentalists whose names were selected 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs to be inscribed in the concert hall 
of the Barbizon-Plaza Music and Art 
Centre in New York, as greatest among 
present-day American artists, were pre- 
sented to radio listeners, most of them 
for the first time, during the Atwater 
Kent Radio Hours of the past five sea- 
sons. This hour was established in the 
fall of 1925. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who 
inaugurated the programs Oct. 4, 1925, 
is one of the artists named by the Fed- 
eration. Other vocalists of Atwater 
Kent presentation are Rosa Ponselle, 
who opened the present season of these 
events, and Louise Homer, who has 
opened two of the seasons. 

The composers chosen were Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Deems Taylor, Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley, John Philip Sousa 
and John Alden Carpenter—each of 


whom has provided numbers for these 
broadcasts. 

The instrumentalists named by the 
Federation who have been introduced 
to radio in these programs include 
Albert Spalding, violinist; Leopold 
Godowsky and Olga Samaroff, pianists. 

In addition to those whose names 
appear in the new concert hall, the 
Federation suggested another half- 
dozen names of great artists of both 
Europe and America. In the list are 
two who have been introduced to radio 
by the Atwater Kent Hour—Charles 
Hackett, tenor of the Chicago Civic Op- 
era Company, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


University of Missouri Glee Club Gives 
Concert 


CoLUMBUS, MO., Feb. 20.—The Men’s 
Glee Club of the University of Mis- 
souri, Marshall F. Bryant, conductor, 
was heard in concert recently. Frank 
Jones, baritone, was the soloist in Schu- 
mann’s “Two Grenadiers.” The quar- 
tet was heard in works by Carissimi, 
Brahms, Bliss, Moniuszko, Homer and 
other composers. Leslie Jolliff was the 
accompanist. 


NEW ORLEANS HEARS 
CHORUS IN DEBUT 


Local Singers Are Led by 
Five Conductors in 
Civic Hall 


NEw ORLEANS, Feb. 20.—Before an 
audience of approximately 2500, the 
Greater New Orleans Choral Society 
made its first appearance on Feb. 10 
in the concert hall of the new Munici- 
pal Auditorium. 

The choral society, numbering 400 
voices and led by five conductors—M. 
G. Beckwith, Ferdinand Dunkley, Er- 
nesto Gargano, Ernest E. Schuyten 
and E. O. Sellers—each of whom was 
entrusted with a part of the program, 
is. one of the largest musical enter- 
prises ever attempted here. It would 
have been impossible without such a 


building as the Auditorium. Other 
concert halls and available theatres had 
neither the seating capacities or facili- 
ties. 

Its entire membership is unpaid; its 
office work is done by the Association 
of Commerce, and all the receipts of 
the concert will go into funds covering 
purchase of library and incidental ex- 
penses. 

A preliminary speech by Herbert 
Hiller, the society’s president, intro- 
duced M. A. Carso, representing the 
Association of Commerce, who touched 
upon the work that organization had 
done for the city musically and other- 
wise, and E. A. Parsons, representing 
the acting mayor. 

A mixed chorus, under Mr. Schuyten, 
sang excerpts from Ernest Bloch’s 
“America,” Mendelssohn’s “Psalm 43,” 
“Die Meistersinger” and MHandel’s 
“Messiah.” An a cappella choir, led 
by Mr. Dunkley, gave works of Tan- 
eieff, Gretchaninoff and Ferrata. A 
mixed chorus, under Mr. Gargano, was 
heard in César Franck’s “Psalm 150,” 
an excerpt from Boito’s ‘“Mefistofele” 
and the “Song of the Volga Boatmen.” 
A women’s chorus, led by Mr. Beck- 
with, gave the Bridal Chorus from 
Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” and a song by 
Clokey. Ernest O. Sellers led the same 
group in works of Protheroe and 
Taylor. 

The accompanists were Mary Hag- 
gerty Calongne, Mary V. Molony, Cora 
Sadler, Eugenie Wehrmann Schaffner. 

The second concert will be given dur- 
ing Music Week. 

The New Orleans Music Teachers’ 
Association has decided to hold a piano 
contest during Music Week. The Rev. 
Mr. Ness spoke on the tendencies of 
modern music at a meeting of the As- 
sociation recently. 

Members of the New Orleans Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association held a 
meeting on the evening of Feb. 6. No 
details were made public, but it is un- 
derstood that a plan is being formu- 
lated to revive symphonic concerts here. 

WILL SPECHT 








Adolf Busch Breaks Leg While Skiing 


BERLIN, Feb. 1.—Adolf Busch, well- 
known violinist, and brother of Fritz 
Busch, the Dresden conductor, has been 
compelled to cancel a number of his 
concert engagements. He recently sus- 
tained a fractured leg while skiing in 
the winter sports at a resort. Mr. 
Busch is one of the European mentors 
of Yehudi Menuhin. 
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SCHONBERG’S FANTASTIC “GLUCKLICHE HAND” 
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Scene from “Die gliickliche Hand,” as designed for the League of Composers by Robert Edmond Jones 


The League of Composers will sponsor the first per- 


formance in America of Arnold Schénberg’s opera, “Die 
gliickliche Hand,” in conjunction with a stage version of 
Igor Stravinsky’s ballet, “Le Sacre du Printemps,” on 
April 22 at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


kowski will conduct the performance. 


for part of the Philadelphia Orchestra to be placed in the 
Coédperating with Mr. 
Stokowski in this work are Robert Edmond Jones, the 
American scenic designer, who has created the décor and 
with 
“Applause” ard many other notable successes to his credit, 
Ivan Ivantzoff will 
Cast for the silent characters 
are Olin Howland, Doris Humphrey and Charles Weid- 


pit and part behind the scenes. 


costumes, and Reuben Mamoulian, 
who will direct the stage production. 
sing the role of the Man. 


man. 
By Erwin Stein 


WORK of art is always the expres- 

sion of an idea which, inherently 
abstract, becomes comprehensible when 
presented by the medium of art. The 
extent to which the audience divines or 
understands it in a concrete work de- 
pends on its receptivity. But the naive 
desire of the layman, the longing to 
extract a plausible thought from every 
drama, completely misconstrues the 
very nature of art. Art is irrational, 
not to be solved by the measure of un- 
derstanding. If the idea could be pre- 
sented in a few words, there would be 
no need for the artist, whose. most 
stringent law is economy, to resort to 
the machinery of the theatre. 

Schénberg makes a direct use of 
scene, character, word, gesture, scenery, 
lighting and properties to represent the 
idea. This is new. Heretofore every 
dramatic means was employed to serve 
the story of the drama, which was re- 
lied on to give principal expression to 
the idea. But here from the beginning, 
these elements have equal functions. 
They are the expression of an inner 
experience, and what is more, the expe- 
rience of one individual, the “Man.” It 
is his drama, projected within the con- 
fines of the stage. 

Schénberg once sketchily outlined the 
bare story as follows: A man laid low 
by misfortune recovers; fortune again 
smiles on him. He accomplishes his 
aims as in his earlier days, but never- 
theless everything eventually betrays 
him. He sinks beneath the renewed 
blows of fate. 

These external events are presented 
. through a completely unrealistic treat- 


Leopold Sto- 
He is arranging 


“Porgy” and 


Underwood & Underwood Studios 
Robert Edmond Jones, 


signer 





Photo Vandamm 
Reuben Mamoulian, stage direc- 
tor for the production 


ment in which pantomime, scenic pic- 
ture and lighting are elements, each as 
important as the characters and the 
music. Yet just these more common ele- 
ments of opera are used with extraordi- 
nary economy. Apart from the chorus, 
the only singing role is that of the Man, 
and he only sings where the situation 
requires expression. A  whispering- 
speaking chorus which in places lifts its 
voice in song, declaimed by six men and 
six women, introduces the work. Im- 
personal in the ancient manner, it 
directs words of warning and consola- 
tion to the Man lying prostrate in dark- 
ness. Shrill music and mocking laughter 





scenic de- 


fill the air. 
The Man 
arises with a 
powerful 
movement. It 
becomes light. 
Deeply moved, 
he greets the 
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“The Man” Rainier 

out glancing in 
her direction he feels her presence and 
addresses her warmly. She offers him a 
goblet. Hesitating at first, he drains it 
with joyous resolution. While he drinks, 
her aspect freezes and she turns from 
him. A handsome Stranger (eleganter 
Herr) appears. She goes to him, he 
takes her in his arms, and they depart 
together. The Man groans, but after a 
few seconds the penitent Woman is 
there again, kneeling before him. He 
raises her from this humble attitude 
and in his turn falls on his knees before 
her, gazing at her adoringly and gently 
touching her hand. While he kneels en- 
tranced, she suddenly disappears. The 





© Transocean, Berlin, by courtesy of Terramare 
Arnold Schénberg, composer of “Die 
gliickliche Hand” 





Doris Humphrey, “The Woman” 


Man  does_ not 
realize that she 
is gone. . He still 
feels her beside 
him. In the.full 
strength of his 
power he lifts 
himself up, 
throws ‘his “arms 
in . the: aix - and, 
rising to his toes, 
stands erett ‘and 
gigantic. a 

A change of 
scene brings a 
wild, fantastic 
rocky landscape. 
The Man comes 
out of a deep de- 
file in the rocks. 
Two mountain 
lilies hang from 
his belt, and there 
is a sword in his 
hand. A grotto 
gradually be- 
comes visible, fit- 
ted up as a work- 
shop, with people 
laboring. After 
observing them 
the Man cries, 
“That can be 
done more simp- 
ly.” Unmindful 
of the workers’ 
hostility, he en- 
ters the shop, and 
places a piece of 
gold on the anvil. 
With one mighty 
hammer-blow he 
converts it into 
an elaborate dia- 
dem. The work- 
shop vanishes and 
darkness falls. 
A storm rises, 
softly rustling at 
first but swelling 
in volume with the 
orchestra. Simul- 
taneously with 
the crescendo of 
wind, there is a 
crescendo of light 
in the play of all 
colors, rising to 


a climax in a 
shrieking, dazzl- 
ing yellow. It is 


the mounting inner excitement, the 
premonition of evil in the Man which 
is thus projected on the stage. His 
gestures reveal a growing terror. 

In a high-lying grotto, the Woman 
again becomes visible. Her dress is 
torn. The handsome Stranger enters, 
holding the missing piece of her dress 
in his hand. The Man’s despair in- 
creases, and he clambers over the rocks 
on all fours toward the grotto. With 
an indifferent gesture, the Stranger 
throws the piece of the dress toward 
him. The Woman leaps from the 
grotto, seizes the torn piece and puts it 
in place. Crawling along on his knees, 
the Man tries to reach the Woman, who 
constantly eludes him, finally springing 
to a higher plateau on the edge of which 
a huge loose boulder lies. She shoves 
this stone with her foot on the Man 
kneeling below, who collapses from the 
blow. The shrill music and scornful 
laughter are heard again as at the be- 
ginning. The same scene. Wailing, 
the chorus raises a piercing cry: “Was 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Wagner Matinee Cycle Begins, “Pelléas” Heard, 
Farewells and Debuts Made at Metropolitan 





Antonin Trantoul Makes 
First Appearance in Title 
Role of “Faust”—Matze- 
nauer Sings Last Time in 
“Aida” — “Meistersinger” 
and “Lohengrin” Heard in 
Special Cycle 


HE debut of the Metropolitan’s new 

French tenor, Antonin Trantoul, the 
beginning of the special series of Wag- 
ner matinées, the first “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” of the season and the final 
appearance with the company of Mar- 
garet Matzenauer were among events 
of the fortnight of opera. The new 
tenor made his first appearance in the 
name part of “Faust” on the evening 
of Thursday, Feb. 13, this being the 
first “Faust” of the season and the 
200th in the history of the opera house. 
There was also a new Marguerite in 
Editha Fleischer and a new Siébel 
in Gladys Swarthout. The first “Pel- 


léas et Mélisande” had the familiar cast. 


headed by Edward Johnson, Lucrezia 
Bori and Clarence Whitehill. 
“Meistersinger,” in which Maria 
Miller rejoined the company as Eva, 
began the Wagner cycle on the after- 
noon of Feb. 7. “Lohengrin,” the 
second opera of the series, was given 
Feb. 13, and marked Maria Jeritza’s 
departure for the year. Operas re- 
peated included “Tristan und Isolde,” 
“Sadko,” “Carmen,” “Fidelio,” “Manon 
Lescaut,” “Aida,” “Die Walkie,” 
“Traviata” and “Madama Butterfly.” 


Faust’s Second Century 


Signalizing the 200th performance of 
Gounod’s “Faust” at the Metropoli- 
tan was the debut in the title-role of 
Antonin Trantoul, one of France’s most 
eminent tenors. Another event of the 
evening was the first appearance here 
as Marguerite of Editha Fleischer. In- 
terest centers, naturally, in Mr. Tran- 
toul. 

The newcomer’s voice was disappoint- 
ing as to volume. It sounded small in 
the huge house even when used fortis- 
simo, and when its owner saved it, 
which he did a great deal of the time, 
it was almost inaudible. In the first 
scene Mr. Trantoul was guilty of the 
questionable taste of altering Gounod’s 
notes in order to exhibit a good High A, 
which was liberally applauded by the 
claque. The “Salut Demeure” was well 
sung in the original key, and the High 
C full and clear. Mr. Trantoul, how- 
ever, seems lacking in a climactic G 
above the staff. This note was soft- 
pedaled whenever it occurred. Histri- 
onically, his gifts are far above those of 
most tenors, albeit they are of the 
“busy” type. The opening scene was 
impaired by faulty breath-control, 
which may have been the result of 
nerves. Later this was remedied. Cau- 
tion decrees that one waits until Mr. 
Trantoul has appeared in other parts 
before a final estimate of his powers 
is made. 

Miss Fleischer sang well, but it can- 
not be said that her dramatic viewpoint 
of the part had anything either orig- 
inal or gripping in it. Mr. Danise’s 
Valentine left much to be desired, and 
Mr. Rothier has sung a better Mephis- 
topheles. Miss Wakefield’s Marthe was 
satisfactory, and Miss Swarthout’s 


Siébel, personable and vocally good. 
This young artist seems to have dra- 
matic ability, too. Mr. Hasselmans let 
the singers go their own gait a good 
deal of the time, and most of the music 
dragged hopelessly. As often happens, 
Mr. Setti’s chorus was the real musical 
star of the evening. H. 


Beginning the Wagner Cycle 


Maria Miiller returned to the Metro- 
politan for the opening opera of the 
special Wagner cycle, “Die Meister- 
singer” on Feb. 7. She sang Eva pret- 
tily, though her upper tones were not 
always in their best estate. Friedrich 
Schorr, if also in something less than 
his finest vocal fettle, renewed the ad- 
miration in which his Hans Sach has 
been held since it was first disclosed in 
New York. Marion Telva and George 
Meader as Magdalene and David 
met the requirements of their roles, 
and Leon Rothier did what he could to 
be a German Pogner. Exaggeration of 
the farcical implications of the charac- 
ter again marred Gustav Schiitzendorff’s 
Beckmesser, and the Kothner of Arnold 
Gabor was as unsatisfactory as this 
same singer’s Night Watchman was 
creditable. All the faults attributable 
to German tenors were inescapable in 
the singing of Rudolf Laubenthal as 
Walther. Mr. Bodanzky’s ensemble 


was not one notable for smoothness or 
surety. 

“Lohengrin,” on Feb. 13, also con- 
ducted by Bodanzky, had similar short- 
comings, but was given pictorial zest 
by the highly draped impersonation of 
Elsa by Maria Jeritza, who sang her 
farewell for the season at this per- 
formance. The soprano’s voice pro- 
duction was labored but her success ap- 
parently was not diminished thereby, 
as she was called before the curtain 
many times and finally responded to 
the display of enthusiasm with a few 
words of thanks. Mr. Schorr as Telra- 
mund and Karin Branzell as Ortrud 
were vocally convincing, though the 
former sang many of his phrases 
directly to his audience rather than to 
the stage personages. The Lohengrin 
of Walther Kirchoff was a caricature 
of that worthy; one humorous in ap- 
pearance and vaunting long and loud 
high notes like a Canio or a Manrico. 
Michael Bohnen as the King and George 
Cehanovsky as the Herald completed 
the cast. ¥ A 


“Pelléas” Returns 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” at the Metro- 
politan on Feb. 6 brought back the 
familiar and justly admired imperson- 
ations of the titular characters by Ed- 
ward Johnson and Lucrezia Bori, with 





High School Pupils Prove Value 
of Training in Solo Singing 
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Young Singers from Three 
Cities Perform Creditably 
at Demonstration Spon- 
sored by American Acad- 
emy of Vocal Teachers 


A demonstration of what our high 
school pupils can do in solo singing was 
given on Feb. 12 at Aeolian Hall, under 
the auspices of the American Academy 


of Teachers of Singing. The after- 
noon’s proceedings were begun. by 
George Fergusson, chairman of the 
Academy, who introduced Frederick H. 
Haywood, of the Academy’s committee, 
which has been devoting attention to 
this phase of high school singing. 

Mr. Haywood, a pioneer in class 
vocal instruction, explained what was 
being attempted. It is his opinion that 
the young men and girls in our high 
schools should be trained in solo sing- 
ing, as they have been in choral work 
for some time past. After a lengthy 
and careful investigation he holds that 
there is a period of about five years 
during which our high school students 
can absorb the fundamental principles 
of vocal instruction, and that if gifted, 
they will be well grounded when they 
continue their studies under a private 
instructor. The latter will receive a 
pupil who is voice conscious. Mr. Hay- 
wood also contends that by giving 
pupils training in voice they will, when 
they come to a private teacher, be in 
a position to detect the charlatan and 
in this way contribute greatly to the 
elimination of unscrupulous instructors 
from the field. 

On this occasion a dozen young men 


and women sang, selected from the 
voice classes of Cornelius I. Valentine 
of the Newton High School of Flush- 
ing, L. I.; Walter H. Butterfield of the 
Commercial High School of Providence, 
R. I., and Alfred Spouse of the West 
High School of Rochester, N. Y. The 
student singers, who are ranged from 
sixteen to nineteen years of age, had 
received all their vocal instruction in 
a number of terms in class work. The 
results were in some cases not very 
happy, due partly to nervéusness, 
partly to the very average quality of 
the material. But there was sufficient 
good work revealed to make the invited 
listeners realize that this class work in 
voice training is a feasible and praise- 
worthy undertaking. Of the three 
cities represented the laurels went to 
Rochester. 

The music performed ranged from 
the “Lord, God of Abraham” air from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” to songs by 
O’Hara, Strickland, Gaul, Ward- 
Stephens, Dix, Herbert. The standard 
of music studied, as indicated by this 
program, is none too high. On a pro- 
gram of some twenty-four numbers, 
only six were by masters like Brahms, 
Mendelssohn and Handel, far too small 
a percentage, we would suggest, if our 
young people are to know the great 
composers. 

The names of the singers follow: 
William See, Marion Sonner, Raymond 
Moonan, Rose Steenberg, Marie Rochon, 
Andrew Krekorian, Muriel Austin, 
Sigmund Block, Edna Marshall, Ross 
Woodbridge. Helen Maddock, Charles 
Bergener. Mr. Valentine accompanied 
his pupils and Roy Underwood played 
for the Providence and _ Rochester 
students. “ A. W. K. 





Photo by Apeda 
Who Sang Her 
Metropolitan “Farewell” as Amneris, 
the Role in Which She Made Her Debut 

There 19 Years Before 


Margaret Matzenauer, 


Clarence Whitehill as Golaud, Leon 
Rothier as Arkel, Ina Bourskaya as 
Genevieve, Paolo Ananian as the Phy- 
sician and Ellen Dalossy as Yniold. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted, as he has 
all performances since the revival. 

With the orchestra pit raised as in 
some of the Mozart performances, the 
instrumental sound was less delicate 
and sensitive than at previous perfor- 
mances of this Debussy work, though 
this was undoubtedly of advantage to 
those in the back of the house who have 
frequently found that the interludes 
and many fragile passages of the ex- 
quisite score have failed to reach them 
clearly. For those nearer the stage 
the result was a further “exterioration” 
of a work primarily atmospheric. Mr. 
Johnson’s “Pelléas” is today one of his 
happiest roles, and the same is to be 
said of Miss Bori’s Mélisande. Mr. 
Whitehill’s Golaud and the Arkel of 
Leon Rothier were, as ever, admirable 
impersonations. 


Mme. Matzenauer Sings Farewell 


“Aida” on the evening of Feb. 12, 
was vigorously sung under the leader- 
ship of Tullio Serafin. Maria Miller 
sang the name part for the first time 
this season, with Giovanni Martinelli 
as Radames, Margaret Matzenauer as 
Amneris, Giuseppe Danise as Amon- 
asro, Adamo Didur as Ramfis, Joseph 
Macpherson as the King and Aida Don- 
inelli as the Priestess. Miss Miiller 
and: Mr. Martinelli. were in admirable 
voice and there was particularly hearty 
applause after the Nile Scene. Mme. 
Matzenauer made her final appearance 
with the company in the role in which 
she made her Metropolitan debut 19 
years ago, and was, as always, regal in 
voice and action. 


“Tristan und Isolde” 


Illness of Gertrude Kappel and of 
Artur Bodanzky caused substitution of 
Elisabeth Ohms as Isolde and Kar! 
Riedel as conductor on Feb. 3. Mr. 
Kirchhoff was the Tristan of the occa- 
sion, Mme. Branzell the Brangine, Mr. 
Schorr, Kurvenal, Mr. Bohnen, King 
Marke, with Messrs. Gabor, Meader, 
d’Angelo and Bloch in the lesser roles. 

Mme. Ohms’ Isolde, like many others, 
is best in the first act. Indulgence was 
asked on account of indisposition. The 
same beauty and expressiveness of ges- 
ture of hands and face that had been 
noted before were present, and the same 
definite line of dramatic values. At 

(Continued on page 40) 























Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Never until I read a review by 
Ernest Newman the other day had 
I ever seen any similarity between fid- 
dlers and Persian cats. I’m not so 
sure that I see it now, but the brilliant 
English critic has a way of making his 
comparisons seem plausible, and if any 
of my violinist friends think this one a 
little wide of the mark, then let them 
advance their own objections to criti- 
cism as it is written in London town. 


Young Yehudi Menuhin prompted 
Newman’s remarks on this subject of 
cats and fiddlers. The critic was amazed 
not so much by the boy’s technique as 
by the maturity of his “reading” of 
the César Franck Sonata. He felt un- 
comfortable about it. For, he went on 
to ask, “if fiddling of the first order 
can come from a child who must ob- 
viously be quite undeveloped in all de- 
partments of the mind except the pure- 
ly musical, does it take very much gen- 
eral intelligence to be a fiddler of the 
first order when you are grown up? 
Has the business really anything more 
to do with intelligence, in the broad 
sense of that term, than the superlative 
beauty of my cat Palestrina has? Pal- 
estrina is incapable of mastering the bi- 
nomial theorem or of giving a reasoned 
opinion upon the tariff situation in the 
Balkan States; but he has a natural, 
unconscious genius for producing a coat 
of lovely color and texture, and for 
manipulating a pair of eyes that look 
so marvellously wise and eloquent that 
I would believe he knew all the secrets 
of the deep, did I not know that there 
was no mentality behind them corre- 
sponding to their superb faculty for 
expression. Is the fiddler’s faculty for 
expression, for creating shapes of 
beauty and the simulacrum of wisdom, 
perchance equally free from depend- 
ence upon intelligence? If not, how are 
we to account for the apparent pro- 
fundity of the playing of a boy, who, 
in the terms of the case, cannot possibly 
have learned very much as yet either 
from life or from books? I am not 
dogmatising; I am merely suggesting 
a case for investigation by some society 
of learned psychologists. There died a 
little while ago a famous ’cellist of 
whom it was said, by a friend, that no 
man could possibly be so foolish as he 
looked. I wonder if it is true that no 
man could possibly be as wise as a great 
performer sometimes seems in his art.” 

The one practical way to answer this 
question, as I see it, would be to require 
all concert violinists to meet intelligence 
tests of a rarefied order. But who 
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would be competent to devise such 
tests? I nominate Ernest Newman. 
* * * 


I wonder how many who listened to 
the performance of “Sadko” on Satur- 
day, Jan. 25, realize how large a share 
in its success the Metropolitan’s tried 
and proved chorusmaster, Giulio Setti, 
had in it? Like most Russian operas, 
“Sadko” depends for a great deal of its 
effect on its magnificent choruses. 
These were, of course, all brand new to 
the Metropolitan’s chorus and had to 
be learned in a comparatively short 
time. The style of this music is entire- 
ly different from the usual repertoire. 
To be sure, in the opening scene at the 
premiere, the chorus did not sing its 
music with the bite that it will when 
“Sadko” has become a permanent part 
of the repertoire; but it did distinguish 
itself before the opera was over by 
some very fine singing, and for this 
credit is due Maestro Setti. He has 
prepared the Metropolitan’s chorus in a 
large number of highly diversified 
works over the years, and he has the 
distinction of never having failed to 
give his best and to turn the chorus 
over to the conductor of the perform- 
ance fully prepared. 

* + * 


Readers of the New York Times of 
Sunday, Feb. 9, must have been shocked 
to learn from that highly gifted music 
critic Olin Downes that “Boston now 
has an orchestra which is without a 
superior, if it has an equal, in this 
country.” 

Mr. Downes has shown a strong lik- 
ing for the mannered conducting of 
Mr. Koussevitzky and has praised him 
more than once for performances that 
his colleagues of the daily press have 
found either uninteresting or unauthen- 
tic. But to come out and call the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra of 1930 the 
best is another matter. The Boston 
Symphony of today is, to be sure, a far 
better orchestra than M. Monteux left 
it; it is to Mr. Koussevitzky’s credit 
that he has brought up the standard 
in his consulship. 

But to compare the Bostonians with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
or the Philadelphia Orchestra leaves 
them unquestionably third. A vote on 
this would be interesting and, I am 
pretty sure, conclusive. 

The strings are excellent, but they 
have neither the purity of the Phila- 
delphians’ strings nor the richness of 
the Philharmonic’s violins, violas and 
‘cellos. The Philharmonic brass re- 
mains pre-eminent. The winds of the 
Philadelphians are lovely, as are the 
Philharmonic’s, save the first clarinet 
which might be improved; the Bos- 
tonians are hampered in this depart- 
ment by a totally inadequate bassoon, 
to say nothing of some of the others. 

New York had to suffer for many 
years, chiefly from the critics of its 
own newspapers, with stinging criti- 
cisms of its Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The New York Symphony, always in- 
ferior to the Philharmonic, was treated 
with kindness and indulgence by the 
press for reasons which we will not 
enter into here, and the Philharmonic 
subjected to rough treatment. Since 
the Philharmonic absorbed the Sym- 
phony Society two years ago, our daily 
paper critics have begun to realize what 
a formidable orchestra New York pos- 
sesses. With Toscanini at the helm 
they call it superb. Fact is that the 
orchestra is superb of itself. It is the 
orchestra of substance and reality, and 
though the Philadelphia Orchestra may 
surpass it in certain characteristics, I 
prefer to think of them as the two out- 
standing orchestras of the day. 

Mr. Downes is doubtless perfectly 


sincere in his opinion of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. He wishes the 
Boston Symphony to be the greatest; 
he remembers the days when he was 
music critic of the Boston Post (and 
also Boston correspondent for MUSICAL 
AMERICA), when the Boston Symphony 
under Dr. Karl Muck was without ques- 
tion the leading symphonic orchestra 
of this country. Mr. Downes has been 
in New York almost a decade, but he 
hails from the Athens of America. 
Were not Athenian citizens always held 
to have genuine civic pride? That may 
explain his superlative outburst in the 
Sunday Times. 
* * * 

And in the issue of the Times of 
Monday, Feb. 10, Mr. Downes’s valued 
assistant, William B. Chase, spoke of 
Katharine Goodson—he was reporting 
her appearance in the “Emperor” Con- 
certo with the Manhattan Symphony 
on the evening before—as having given 
Beethoven’s sonatas in their entirety 
during Centenary year. Of course, Mr. 
Chase meant Katherine Bacon, not 
Katharine Goodson (Miss Goodson was 
not in the United States at the time, 
but was concertizing abroad). 

* * a 


George Engles, who has for a num- 
ber of years been a power in the mana- 
gerial field and who has been active as 
vice-president in charge of programs 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
has scored again in the new NBC 
Artists Service, which has just been 
organized and which places under one 
banner a large number of the most 
distinguished artists before the public, 
both for broadcasting and concert ap- 
pearances. 

Mr. Engles is the earnest and unos- 
tentatious type of person who really 
gets things done. He says very little, 
but he thinks a lot. And his steady 
progress, from the days when he con- 
fined his efforts to managing the con- 
certs of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra to the expansion of his office 
to concert management status, manag- 
ing Paderewski, Kochanski and de Go- 
gorza, is proof positive of his thinking 
and planning ability. 

Then when the New York Symphony 
came to an end in being merged with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Mr. Engles was called to take charge 
of the management of the concert ac- 
tivities of the artists of the National 
Broadcasting Company. That was not 
quite two years ago. He covered him- 
self with glory in this work and last 
year was made vice-president in charge 
of programs and artists. 

Now he has taken a number of steps 
further upward in co-operating with 
that tremendously able woman, Dema 
Harshbarger of Chicago and her Civic 
Concert Series. She will now have her 
New York office in the National Broad- 
easting Building at 711 Fifth Avenue. 
The plans of this new development are 
told on another page in this issue. One 
reads in them a sane and progressive 
movement toward directing the com- 
plete destinies of a group of important 
artists, complete in that it provides both 
for their radio appearances and their 
personal concert appearances. Mr. 
Engles could associate himself with no 
one more worthy than Miss Harsh- 
barger, who has given convincing proof 
of her genius as a manager of musical 
artists. And Miss Harshbarger has 
shown her wisdom in joining hands 
with Mr. Engles in her nation-wide op- 
erations. My congratulations to both 
of them in providing music lovers 
throughout this country with talent of 
indisputably fine quality. 

* * * 


The other day I happened to hear 
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phonograph records of two of Sousa’s 
marches, “El Capitan” and “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” played by no less 
a person with no less an organization 
than Leopold Stokowski and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, if you please! To 
say that I was thrilled is to put, it mild- 
ly, thrilled, not only on account of the 
memories of the days when I used to 
two-step to these fascinating tunes, but 
also on account of the music itself. 

It is curious that none of our Argus- 
eyed critics have discovered the fact 
that this music, the marches of, say, 
from 1895 to 1900, are far more char- 
acteristically “American” (whatever 
that may mean!) than the flapdoodle 
which is now considered our national 
type of music. Now that the two-step 
is no longer in vogue, we hear less of 
it than formerly, but properly played, 
it is thrilling. 

Mr. Stokowski having dared to make 
records of the pieces, one wonders if 
he will have the nerve to play them on 
one of his concert programs. I bet if 
he did, he’d play his Carnegie Hall 
audiences out of their seats! 

ok * *” 


An eminent pianist of my acquain- 
tance used to play “The Washington 
Post” for his young sons, adding tre- 
mendous octave runs in the bass and 
fortifying Sousa’s sometimes thinnish 
harmonies. The effect was thrilling. 

“Why don’t you put that on one of 
your concert programs?” I asked. “I 
bet it would go over big.” 

“No, I don’t think so!” he replied. 
“T leave that sort of thing to Blankety 
Blank,” and he named a contemporary 
pianist of great ability who, however, 
has never quite made the grade. 

“T should think in your position you 
could play pretty much what you 
choose,” I said. 

I forget his answer, but at all events 
he never has played “The Washington 
Post” in public though he has played 
some drivel by one of the younger Sons 
of Cacophony who happens to be in 
the mode at the present time. Chacun 
@ son gout! as the lady said as she 
dropped a raw oyster into her choco- 
late sundae. 

* * * 

D’Annunzio has to be poetic. He just 
can’t help it. Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge gives a concert in his villa on 
the Lago di Garda, and the Italian poet 
dubs her “the fairy of music.” It is a 
parallel to Disraeli’s calling Queen Vic- 
toria “Faery.” Your account of the 
concert does not state whether d’An- 
nunzio sends her a bunch of primroses 
every day. Probably he chooses some 
more exotic flower. Asphodels, per- 
haps, or amaranths,... 

a * * 


In a recent issue of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard announcing a concert to 
be given by the high school band in a 
small town near Syracuse, I read the 
following, which I know you will ap- 
preciate: 

“The Beginners’ Clarinet Trio, com- 
posed of Allen Drew, Richard Franz 
and Ruth Nivin, will offer two num- 
bers, ‘Long, Long Ago,’ by Bayly and 
‘Ninth Symphony,’ by Beethoven.” 
Strange things are attempted by some 
of our singers in their recitals, but 
when I think of the Beginners’ Clarinet 
Trio playing “Ninth Symphony,” 1 
can only summon up such infernal 
powers of imagination as I may possess 
—and shudder, says your 
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German Opera Company 
Begins Series—Recitals by 
Prominent Artists Make 
Lively Concert Span — 
Tansman Appears in Pro- 


Musica Concert of His 
Works 


HICAGO, Feb. 20. — The Min- 

neapolis Symphony Orchestra made 
its annual Chicago visit on Jan. 21. 
Henri Verbrugghen’s forces received an 
even warmer reception than usual, 
since it was immediately apparent that 
the organization had been strengthened 
in many departments. On none of the 
past visits has this orchestra played so 
well. The major items of the program 
were Beethoven’s Second Symphony, 
Strauss’s “Don Juan” and the prelude 
to “Die Meistersinger.” 

Mischa Elman headed the list of 
violin recitalists, with a concert at Or- 
chestra Hall on Jan. 19. Yehudi 
Menuhin, with Hubert Giesen at the 
piano, returned to the Auditorium on 
Jan. 26 to demonstrate his phenomenal 
talents and astonishing artistic growth. 
Ilze Niemack was the sole feminine 
violinist, disclosing a graceful style and 
vigorous musical impulse at her recital 
in the Playhouse on Feb. 2. David 
Moll, a young Chicagoan, made his 
debut in Kimball Hall on Jan. 19, find- 
ing favor by virtue of his pleasant 
tone, accurate technic and ingratiating 
personality. 

The towering Rachmaninoff led the 
pianists with a magnificent recital at 
Orchestra Hall on Feb. 2. José 
Echaniz, before a large audience at the 
Civic Theatre on Jan. 19, aroused par- 
ticular enthusiasm by his sparkling ac- 
count of unhackneyed Spanish pieces. 
Harold Triggs, a former Chicagoan, 
returned for a recital under the aus- 
pices of the Musical Guild at Kimball 
Hall on Jan. 30. He is a sane, thought- 
ful young artist. Another young 
Chicagoan, Laura Stroud, revealed her- 
self as a serious, painstaking pianist, 
at the Playhouse on Jan. 19. Harold 
Samuel gave a Bach program at the 
same theatre on Jan. 26. Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison offered one of their 
delightful seances of two-piano music 
at the Civic Theatre on Jan. 26. 


German Opera Opens Series 


The German Grand Opera Company 
opened a week’s engagement at the 
Auditorium with a performance of 
“Tristan and Isolde” on Feb. 2. The 
excellent company was greeted by an 
audience that included distinguished 
representation from the social and ar- 
tistic world. 

Juliette Lippe sang the title role 
with rare vocal ability and genuine 
dramatic force. The Tristan was Karl 
Jérn, who came as near to conquering 
the inhuman difficulties of this music 
as any tenor we have ever encountered. 
Sonia Sharnova returned to her home 
city and was warmly greeted by the 
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Chicago Hails Annual Visit of 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
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audience at her appearance as Bran- 
gane. In every respect Mme. Sharnova 
offered a distinguished characteriza- 
tion. Vocally, it was a brilliant exhibi- 
tion; dramatically, hardly any other 
singer within memory has gained so 
much sympathy for the part. Richard 
Gross was a first-rate Kurvenal, and 
Laurenz Pierot a King Mark of un- 
common distinction. Ernst Mehlich 
offered a reading of the score that was 
firmly knit and had many marks of 
individuality. 

Beginning the cycle of “Der Ring 
des Nibelungen,” “Das Rheingold” was 
performed on Feb. 3. A better as- 
sembly of artists for the peculiar re- 
quirements of this work could not 
reasonably be demanded. Gotthold 
Ditter was the Wotan; Franz Egenieff, 
Donner; Max Wiederhold, Froh; Johan- 
nes Sembach, Loge; Hans E. Hey. 
Alberich; Alexander Larsen, Mime; 
Carl Braun, Fasolt; Dudley Marwick, 
Fafner; Mabel Ritch, Fricka; Milo 
Miloradovich, Freia, and Shella Fryer, 
Erda. The cast was so well balanced 
that no single character stood out in 
relief, and all devoted their talents to 
a gripping exposition of the drama. 
Ernest Knoch conducted. 

“Die Walkiire,” on Feb. 4, reintro- 
duced Johanna Gadski as Briinnhilde, 
with the other roles taken by Richard 
Gross, Sonia Sharnova, Juliette Lippe, 
Laurenz Pierot and Johannes Sembach. 
Mme. Gadski was accorded an en- 
thusiastic reception for a performance 
deeply informed with spirit and tradi- 
tion. The Wotan of Gross was a splen- 
did figure; the Fricka of Mme. Shar- 
nova, a display of forceful yet tonally 
beautiful singing. Mme. Lippe’s Sieg- 
linde was in line with this artist’s other 
superb characterizations. The Sieg- 
mund of Sembach was the best singing 
we have ever heard in the role, and 
Pierot’s Hunding left nothing to be 
desired. Ernest Knoch directed a score 
from which liberal excisions had been 
made, although the entirety would 
hardly have become boresome in a 
reading so briskly paced. 


Young Artists Heard with Symphony 


Two young pianists also made or- 
chestral appearances. Pauline Man- 
chester, having won the Society of 
American Musicians’ contest, played the 
Saint-Saéns C Minor Concerto at a 
“Pop” concert of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Stock conducting, 
on Jan. 23. She is a poised young 
artist, with ample technic and a musi- 
eal tone, and her success was of con- 
siderable dimensions. Florence Kirsch, 
a fleet-fingered junior miss of fifteen 
years, played the first movement of the 
Grieg Concerto at a concert of the 
Civic Orchestra, Mr. DeLamarter con- 
ducting, at Orchestra Hall on Jan. 26. 
The orchestra, a training school for 
symphony players, displayed worthy 
accomplishments in a program that 
made no concessions to youth and in- 
experience. 

Claudia Muzio, Chicago Civic Opera 
soprano, gave of her talents for charity 
on Jan. 31 at Orchestra Hall, when she 





KENNEDY 


FREEMAN 


sang for the benefit of Italian organiza- 
tions. 

Anne Post, a young contralto, ap- 
peared at Kimball Hall on Jan. 28, 
giving promise of worthy attainments 
in the future. Stanley Lichtenstein 
made a debut at Kimball Hall on Jan. 
15, disclosing a light tenor voice and 
artistic perception. 

Herbert Heyner, English baritone, 
sang before the Musicians Club of 
Women, at the Playhouse on Jan. 27, 
and achieved a pronounced success with 
his unusual program and individual 
style of singing. 

The London String Quartet played 
quartets by Mozart, Schubert and 
Brahms in its customary excellent 
manner, at the Goodman Theatre on 
Jan. 19. 


Tansman Works Played 


A program of the compositions of 
Alexander Tansman was given before 
the local chapter of Pro-Musica, at the 
Cordon Club on Jan. 20. The composer 
had the assistance of the Amy Neill 
String Quartet, and Nita Obrassova, 
soprano. 

La Argentina made her fourth ap- 
pearance of the season at the Stude- 
baker Theatre on Jan. 26. 

Vassyl Yemetz introduced the 
Ukrainian national instrument, the 
kobza-bandoura, to curiosity seekers in 
a recital at the Civic Theatre on Feb. 2. 

“A Century of Progress” band, 
directed by Max Bendix, gave a con- 
cert at the Civic Opera House on Jan. 
19, as a foretaste of the music planned 
for the Chicago World Fair in 1933. 
Mr. Bendix has developed an excellent 
band, which plays good music with 
technical skill and a fine feeling for 
effect. The Apollo Musical Club, 
directed by Edgar Nelson, assisted 
with several numbers, as did a good 
violinist, Anna Thelma Joseffer. 


School Orchestra Applauded 


The Gunn School Symphony Or- 
chestra gave a concert attended by a 
capacity audience at Curtiss Hall, on 
Jan. 31. Under the direction of Jascha 
Selwitz, the orchestra played Bee- 
thoven’s “Coriolanus” Overture and the 
Finale of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. The soloists were winners of 
the scholarships donated by the Junior 
Friends of Art. Dorothy Bloom and 
Dorothy Jones, pianists, played respec- 
tively the first movement of Saint- 
Saéns’ G Minor Concerto and the whole 
of the same composer’s Concerto in C 
Minor. Helen Byrne, contralto, sang 
an aria from “Samson and Delilah.” 
Glenn Dillard Gunn directed the ac- 
companiments for the concertos. 

The last half of the program was 
devoted to two scenes from Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” presented by mem- 
bers of the opera class of Frank Wal- 
ler, who conducted. Those taking part 
were Arnold Isolany and William Ross, 
tenors, and Lolita Bertling and Bula 
Berke, sopranos. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Chicago Opera Singer Marries 


CuicaGco, Feb. 20.—Thelma Votipka, 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, was re- 
cently married here to W. T. Hamilton, 
an electrical engineer of New York. 
The marriage took place at St. Mary’s 
Church in this city. 





Versatile Talents of 
Ciacomo Rimini Shown 


in Opera Appearances 








Photo by Daguerre 


Giacomo Rimini, Baritone of the 
Chicago Civic Opera 


CuHIcAGO, Feb. 20.—One of the most 
versatile artists on the opera stage 
today is Giacomo Rimini, baritone of 
the Chicago Civic Opera. His reper- 
toire includes all of the leading roles 
for his type of voice in Italian opera, 
as well as many French parts. In 
addition, he has been known often to 
step into a breach and sing minor roles 
which are rarely known to leading 
singers. 

During the past season of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera he was particularly 
successful in a new part, that in the 
revival of Mascagni’s “Iris,” in which 
his dramatic ability and power of 
characterization were considered one 
of the features of the production. 

The range of his roles is considerable, 
embracing such characters as Iago, 
Manfredo, Falstaff, Figaro, Amonasro, 
the Doctor in “Don Pasquale,” Lord 
Henry in “Lucia,” Sharpless in 
“Madame Butterfly” and the Count di 
Luna in “Il Trovatore.” In “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” he has been acclaimed 
as Figaro. Frequent appearances at 
La Scala in Milan and the Colon 
Theatre in Buenos Aires have made 
him a familiar figure on three con- 
tinents. 





Plan Concerts for Chicago School 
Children 


CuHIcaGo, Feb. 20.—A series of con- 
certs with the purpose of familiariz- 
ing school children with the music of 
America and its history, will be given 
in Orchestra Hall under the auspices of 
the board of education, codperating 
with the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
and various women’s clubs. ‘Two con- 
certs will be given on each of six al- 
ternating Saturday mornings. The 
first concert was given on Jan. 18, 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marx Oberndorfer, the topic being the 
American Indian and his music. 

A. G. 
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S. Chotzinof, New York World 





“Something new in the way of ’cellists. 
In his hands the instrument sheds its 
reputed limitations. His tone is as thrill- 
ing, as personal as Kreisler’s; as ‘but- 
tery’ as Casals. He phrases with super- 
taste.” 


H. F. Peyser, New York Telegram 





“Of this taxing creation (Bach’s un- 
accompanied Suite in C) he gave a per- 
formance so excelling that Casals at his 
greatest might despair of surpassing it— 
a performance signalized by an extraor- 
dinary acuteness of rhythm, exquis- 
itely sculptured phrasing, astonishing 
range, and contrast of dynamics, and 
an unremitting musical sensitiveness 
which lent the work a poetic significance 
over and above what it ordinarily 
achieves. The season has brought few 
things so magnificent.” 


Olin Downes, New York Times 





“As soon as Piatigorsky began to play, 
his gifts and his mastery of his instru- 
ment were evident. He is not only a 
virtuoso and musician; he has true taste. 
Nowhere he failed to be an artist.” 


Lawrence Gilman, New York Herald 
Tribune 








“A new and remarkable master of the 
bow. Far from being a mere virtuoso. 
He phrases like a thinker and a man of 
taste.” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald 


and Examiner 








“The famous young Russian has a tone 
of rare and individual beauty, mellow, 
warm, brilliant. His technical achieve- 
ments are vast and his sense of musical 
values unerring. A striking personality. 
The public received him rapturously.” 


Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, 





“A sensation. To the inner ear there 
was the same effect as Horowitz creates 
on the piano—extraordinary beauty of 
tone, extraordinary feats of agility, 
extraordinary breadth and warmth of in- 
terpretation.” 





WITH Piatigorsky the ’cello has come 
into the limelight. He has proved to 
audiences from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, just as he did in Europe, that his 
instrument can be “as brilliant and sensi- 
tive as the violin, as thrilling as the 
piano, as rich as the human voice.” 


PIATIGORSKY’S first American tour 
comprised 31 concerts, including appear- 


ances with the Philadelphia, Chicago, De- 
troit, Los Angeles and New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestras. He re- 
turns for a second tour from January 10 


to April 20, 1931. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Steinway Bldg. New York City 


Representative: Alexander Merovitch 





Redfern Mason, San Francisco Examiner 


“Musicians who regret the good old times 
and wonder where are the great artists today 
should hear Piatigorsky. An artist of the first 
rank.” 





Alexander Fried, San Francisco Chronicle 


More 


A musician 





“Master artist and performance. 
than an unsurpassed virtuoso. 
of feeling, style and versatility.” 


Marjorie Fisher, San Francisco News 








“Shouts, cheers, cries of ‘bis’ and deafening 
applause testified to the completeness of his 
triumph. Not since Casals has a ’cellist given 
us so fine a concert.” 


(Original clippings can be seen at the Judson offices ) 





Carl Bronson, Los Angeles Herald 





“A giant firebrand of musical genius. 
Undoubtedly Paganini at his best was not 
a whit more heavenly on his violin than 
is Piatigorsky on his heavenly voiced 
’cello. To describe him as the Liszt of 
the ’cello might give some faint idea of 
the sensations which thrilled those who 
heard him.” 


David Bruno Ussher, Los Angeles 
Express 





“To praise Piatigorsky’s technique 
would be as trying to measure great love 
with gold. His technique is a great 
wonder and the greater wonder is that 
the message is even greater. He is 
Orpheus incarnate.” 


Herbert Klein, Los Angeles Record 





“Shattering one of the sacrosanct rules 
of the Philharmonic concerts Piatigorsky 
played an encore in response to thunder- 
ous, undying applause which followed 
his breathtaking playing of Dvorak’s 
Concerto.” 


Patterson Greene, Los Angeles 





Examiner 


“Piatigorsky played the ’cello and a ca- 
pacity audience lost all reserves and 
went delightfully mad. They screamed 
and stamped. No artist that I have heard 
here has met with a reception even af- 
proximating this one. . .. When Mme. 
Curie discovered radium she doubtless 


had a hard time explaining it. Its new- 
ness blocked comparison. Such is the 
case with Piatigorsky’s tone. It is in- 


effable, disembodied, radiant, of a pierc- 
ing beauty that hurts.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News 





“Symphony fans were again thrilled. 
Piatigorsky added many admirers to 
those who had already found him to be 
an extraordinary artist on his instru- 
ment. This time he played the Haydn 
Concerto and again produced a tone of 
silvery smoothness, a restrained, refined 
style of interpretation, a musical intui- 
tion and a perfectly articulated technical 
dexterity.” 





PIATIGORS KY 
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Five Orchestras Provide Feast for New York 


unfit 


International Symphony Under Vassily Savadsky Makes 
Debut — Philharmonic-Symphony, Manhattan, Boston 
and Philadelphia Organizations All Contribute to 
the City’s Diversified Musical Fare 


pe spite of the fact that one con- 
stantly hears that there is room for 
only one orchestra in New York, two 
have been doing nicely all winter and 
now a third, the International Sym- 
phony under the baton of Vassily 
Savadsky, has made its appearance. 
With the regular concerts of the resi- 
dent Philharmonic-Symphony and visits 
from the Boston and Philadelphia or- 
ganizations, New York has been hav- 
ing a feast of the best there is in 
orchestral music for the past fortnight. 
Katharine Goodson, Albert Spalding 
and Serge Prokofieff were among the 
soloists in well-known concertos. 


Brailowsky With the Philharmonic 
Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bernardino Molinari, conductor; soloist, 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 6, evening. The pro- 
gram: 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor, for Strtag 
Orchestra andel 
Concerto in E Mimnor...........++0+ Chopin 
Mr. Brailowsky . 
Symphony, No. 4, in B Filat..... Beethoven 
The outstanding feature of this con- 
cert was the performance of the Handel 
Concerto Grosso, one of the composer’s 
twelve works in this form, and one of 
consistently rich musical material 
throughout. Mr. Molinari let the eigh- 
teenth century spirit of the work com- 
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pletely possess him and communicated 


it through his players with noteworthy 
results. Not only was there admirable 
precision and purity of line and an un- 
usual luminosity in the tonal balance, 
but a fine vitality and considerable 
grace, as well, informed the perform- 
ance. The air of the slow movement 
was beautifully moulded and sung, 
while the piquant charm of the third 
was projected with irresistible effect. 
The fugal part of the Overture, as also 
the more fiery final movement, re- 
ceived equally felicitous treatment. 

Less effective was the reading given 
of the symphony although it was char- 
acterized by similar nicety of balance 
and clarity of exposition; but of all the 
Beethoven symphonies this one begins 
to show most signs of wearing thin. 
It is difficult, indeed, to prevent its pre- 
vailing serenity of mood from becom- 
ing lethargic. 

Mr. Brailowsky contributed a fortis- 
simo and frankly technical perform- 
ance of the piano part of the Chopin 
concerto, one consistent with his evi- 
dent conception of it as a vehicle for 
bravura playing. L. 


Boston Symphony with Prokofieff 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevit- 
zky, conductor; soloist, Serge Prokofieff, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 7, even- 
ing. The program: 

“Eine kleine Nachtmusik”.......... Mozart 


PE” Ts bs beshandnes en Prokofieff 
Second Piano Concerto in G Minor 


Prokofieff 
Mr. Prokofieff 
(First performance in New York) 
Three Dances from “The Three- 


a rr ee de Falla 


This program, dedicated in large part 
to an exposition of Mr. Prokofieff’s tal- 
ents, found the Boston Symphony in 
fine form. The conductor gave a pre- 
cise and artful performance of the 
charming and thrice-familiar Mozart 
Serenade, the work of the first violins 
being particularly notable for unanim- 
ity and ravishing grace. 

The “Scythian” Suite is amply fa- 
miliar here, having been repeatedly 
played during the last half-dozen years, 
but it is doubtful if there has ever been 
a more stunning and tonally resplendent 
evocation of the sunrise at the end of 
this powerful and often memorably at- 
mospheric piece than Mr. Koussevitzky 
gave it. 

The Prokofieff Concerto, completed in 
1913, and then performed in Russia 
and in Rome, was subsequently lost 
when the Soviet Government confiscated 
the composer’s apartment during his 
absence in Western Europe. Recon- 
structed from a piano version in 1923, 
it may or may not represent the com- 
poser’s more recent development. It 
is in four movements, the first in three 
sections, Andantino, Allegretto and An- 
dantino; the second, a Scherzo—one of 
those Puckish whirlwind movements in 
which the composer seems to delight, 
then a rather indifferent Intermezzo, 
and, finally, a conclusion in which there 
are some engaging modern improve- 
ments upon the canon form. In the 
first section occurs a brutally percussive 
cadenza, very showy, but not especially 
agreeable to the ears. It was skilfully 
played by the composer, who proved 
himself again a pianist of parts. On 








Katharine Goodson, 


Soloist 
thoven’s “Emperor” Concerto with the 
Manhattan Symphony 


in Bee- 


the whole, however, the work is not one 
which gives grateful opportunities to 
the soloist. The thematic contest is 
often commonplace and the scoring 
blatantly provocative. The composer 
and conductor shared applause with the 
players of the orchestra. 

The de Falla Dances were played with 
virtuoso skill. M. 


Boston Symphony Matinee 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevit- 
zky, conductor; soloist, Serge Prokofieff, 
pianist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 8, after- 
noon. The program: 

Overture “Portsmouth Point” 

William Walton 

Symphony No. 2 in E Minor and C 

Arnold Bax 

Second Concerto in G Minor, Op. 16 

Prokofieff 
Mr. Prokofieff 
Three Dances from “The Three 


CN GENE éceveacciwcceees de Falla 


Devoted to moderns of varying de- 
grees was this matinee of the Bos- 
tonians. The Walton and Bax works 
were heard at the January visit of this 
orchestra and the Prokofieff concerto 
and the de Falla dances were given at 
the Friday evening concert of Feb. 7. 
They, therefore, call for little comment 
here. Suffice it to say that Mr. Pro- 
kofieff’s concerto,.sadly deficient in good 
thematic material, was played brilliant- 
ly and coldly by its composer. The 
audience was neither cool nor enthusi- 
astic in receiving it. 

Mr. Koussevitzky conducted with con- 
siderable vigor a program of music that 
must have made habitués of these con- 
certs yearn for a work of classic feel- 
ing. A man was heard to remark: “My 
kingdom for a tonic triad!” A. 


Katharine Goodson, Soloist 


Manhattan Symphony, Henry Had- 
ley, conductor; soloist, Katharine 
Goodson, pianist. Mecca Auditorium, 
Feb. 9, evening. The program: 


Symphony in B Minor “Unfinished” 
Schubert 
Concerto in E Flat Major “Emperor” 
Beethoven 
Miss Goodson 
eer ere reer rere Carl McKinley 


The composer conducting 
Symphonic Poem “Les Préludes”..... Liszt 
Mr. Hadley’s Schubert was nicely 

proportioned and free from reading 
into the music things that the composer 
did not intend. Excellent, too, was his 
conducting of the hackneyed “Les Pré- 


ludes.” 


Miss Goodson put to her credit a 
truly noble performance of the finest 
of Beethoven’s piano concertos. In her 
delivery of this inspired music there 
was great breadth, a truly heroic grasp, 
poetic fancy, all backed up by her 
noteworthy technical equipment. The 
prayerful quality of the Adagio was 
eloquently revealed, and the transition 
to the final Rondo presented in a 
pianissimo half light that made it most 
telling. She was given an ovation and 
a half dozen recalls. 

The American work, Mr. McKinley’s 
“Masquerade” had an outstanding suc- 
cess. The composer conducted with 
genuine skill and the orchestra re- 
sponded magnificently. Here is a work 
in carnival spirit that strikes fire. It 
is melodically ingratiating, orches- 
trated with great skill; it carries con- 
viction. Much praise is due Mr. Mc- 
Kinley for demonstrating that one can 
write a “blues” for symphony orches- 
tra and have it genuinely jazzy without 
employing the wailing saxophones. He 
was acclaimed and called out repeated- 
ly, sharing the applause with the 
players. A. 


International Symphony’s Debut 


International Symphony, Dr. Vassily 
Savadsky, conductor; soloist, Luda 
Bennett, soprano; Forrest Theatre, 
Feb. 9, evening. The program: 

Prelude “Die Meistersinger”....... Wagner 

Fantasy Overture ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” 

OPT rrr ee ee eee Tre eT Tchaikovsky 

Symphonic Suite on Roerich’s Poem 

“Flowers of Moriah’”’........... Savadsky 
(First performance in New York) 

Third Symphony, ‘‘Poéme Divine’’..Scriabine 

A decidedly favorable impression 
was made on a most distinguished audi- 
ence by this new symphonic orchestra. 
There was perhaps less unanimity of 
attack and release than one would have 
desired in the opening Overture, but 
there was a splendid solidity, which 
made one wish for a larger number of 
strings. Time was when an orchestra 
of sixty was considered large, but that 
day has passed. 

In Scriabine’s sensuous music, for it 
is that despite its title, Dr. Savadsky 
seemed to be at his best and achieved 
excellent results. His own composi- 
tion, a work in which he employs the 
voice in an individual manner, had 
much in it that was interesting. It 
would have been easier to understand, 
had the text of the Roerich poem been 
printed on the program. The audience 
gave the conductor-composer hearty ap- 
plause at the conclusion of his own 
music, as well as after the other com- 
positions. Miss Bennett, the singer of 
the occasion, interpreted the Savadsky 
music with artistic taste. WwW 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch, conductor; Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 11, evening. The program: 


eee TO. Fick cccctavecnvas Beethoven 
Two Elegies (for String Orchestra). ..Grieg 
“Heart Wounds” 
“The Last Spring” 
gem McKinley 
Three Fragments from “Damnation 
OF Be be bkks becencacceweeeus Berlioz 


“Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps” 
“Ballet of Sylphs” 
“Hungarian March” 


The second half of Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s program took on the nature 
of a “pop” concert. The two Grieg 
elegies with their sweet sentimentali- 
ties have a never-failing appeal which 
the Philadelphia strings stirred once 
more. McKinley’s study in jazz and blues 
lends to the generally vulgar dance 


(Continued on page 40) 
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WASHINGTON HAILS ITS NEW SYMPHONY 





Novelty by Kelley Heard in 
First Concert Under 
Schueller 


4 WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The 
"first concert of the newly-organized 
National Symphony Orchestra of 
Washington, led by Rudolf Schueller, 
was given on Friday afternoon, Jan. 
81, in the Constitution Hall, under the 
local management of Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene. The audience, which was an 
enthusiastic one made up of friends of 
tthe musicians and persons interested in 
the success of the newly formed co- 
operative association, half filled the 
large auditorium and the boxes. 

The program included Wagner’s Over- 
ture to “Tannhduser,” one of Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne” Suites and  Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes.” The novelty on the 
program was the “Symphonic Varia- 
tions on a New England Hymn,” by 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, a well orches- 
trated bit of writing which had not 
been performed in Washington before. 
The first three works had been per- 
formed here by practically the same 
musicians under the baton of other con- 
ductors, including the Washington 
Symphony of three years ago, under 
the able direction of Kurt Hetzel. 

The tonal effect of the orchestra was 
excellent, which was due largely to the 
previous training of these musicians, 
their former concerts, and the excel- 
lent musicianship of the concertmaster, 
Henri Sokolov. The work of the 
strings was of great interest. The 
tempi and the interpretation in the 
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readings given by Mr. Schueller were 
not always orthodox, erring sometimes 
on the side of slowness. Any defects 
were probably due to the nervousness 
of the occasion, and will probably be 
remedied later. 

The next concert is scheduled for 
February, at which time, it is an- 
nounced, there will be a performance 
of an orchestral work by Mary Howe. 

The president of the association is 
Frank Frost, of Ojai, Cal., who also 
plays the viola in the orchestra; vice- 
president, Mr. Schueller; secretary, 
Sol Minster; treasurer, Robert Staszny; 
business representative, George Gaul. 

Patronesses include Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth, Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, 
Mrs. Sol Bloom, Mrs. Hiram Bingham, 
Mrs. Frank Frost, Mrs. Calderon Car- 
lisle, Miss Guest, Mrs. Ruth Pratt, 
Mrs. Richard Aldrich, Mrs. Harlan F. 
Stone, Mrs. Robert Lansing and many 
others. The boxholders include Mrs. 
Franklin Ellis, Mrs. Walter Bruce 
Howe, Mrs. Adolph C. Miller, Mrs. 
Armistead Peter, III, in addition to the 
patronesses mentioned above. 


Noted Orchestras in Visit 


Several days before, the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, with Bernar- 


dino Molinari conducting, was heard 
in a fine concert. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, appeared on Tuesday afternoon, 
Feb. 5, under the local management 
of Mrs. Wilson-Greene at Poli’s Thea- 
ter, when Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Sym- 
phony was given an inspired reading. 
The Ravel “Bolero” was an interesting 
novelty, which received an ovation. 
The program closed with the Prelude 
to “Lohengrin” and the Overture to 
“Meistersinger” of Wagner. The thea- 
tre was packed, with “Standing Room 
Only” signs out. It is unfortunate 
that this orchestra does not give more 
concerts in this city. 

Mrs. Lawrence Townsend presented 
her forty-third musical morning at the 
Mayflower Hotel on Jan. 29. The pro- 
gram was given by Nathan Milstein, 
violinist, and Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cell- 
ist, with Max Rabinowitsh and Valen- 
tine Pavlovsky at the piano for the 
artists. An unusual and interesting 
number was a Sonata of Handel for 
violin and ’cello. The program ranged 
from the early Italian composers to 
modernists of France and Italy. 

Grace Moore, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, and Robert Goldsand, pianist, 
closed the series under Mrs. Town- 
send’s direction for this year on 
Wednesday morning, Feb. 5. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON 





STILLMAN KELLEY HONORED 





Washington National Symphony Per- 
forms Work in First Program 


WASHINGTON; Feb. 20.—Dr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley were box-holders 
and honor guests at the first concert of 
the National Symphony Orchestra in 
Constitution Hall, Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 31. The new symphony group 
played Dr. Stillman Kelley’s “Sym- 
phonic Variations on a “New England 
Hymn,” as the American number on 
the program. 


Afterward Dr. Stillman Kelley ex- 
pressed his delight in the orchestra’s 
choice of his composition. Recalling 
its inspiration, he pointed out that it 
was a wholly appropriate selection for 
an American orchestra. 


The hymn which forms its basis was 
a favorite of the composer in his child- 
hood days. It was also a favorite of 
his family and especially of his mother. 
Once she told him of the occasion when 
the hymn was sung at a funeral of a 
member of the family. From the Ver- 
mont hills surrounding the cemetery, 
a sudden storm came up while the 
mourners were holding services at the 
grave. His mother remembered all 
her life, and transmitted to her com- 
poser-son, the impression she received 
of the fine tune and peculiar rhythmic 
qualities of the hymn against the back- 
ground of human grief and the thunder 
and lightning. 

On the afternoon preceding the con- 
cert, Dr. and Mrs. Stillman Kelley were 
guests at the reception given by Frank 
Frost, president of the orchestra, and 
one of its violists, to the conductor, 
Rudolf Schueller. During his residence 
in San Francisco, Mr. Frost was one of 
the principal financial supporters of the 
orchestra in that city. In the capital, 
where the orchestra is upon a codper- 
ative basis, Mr. Frost has joined the 
playing membership. 

A reception in honor of the composer 
and Mrs. Stillman Kelley, who is ex- 
president of the National Federation 


of Music Clubs, and chairman of its 


1921 Biennial convention, was given by 
the Washington Composers’ Society the 
evening following the concert. 

As an indication of the interest of 
members of the National Federation 
in the new orchestra as an institution 
belonging to the whole nation, many 
state federations within the national 
group have taken state boxes, to be 
used by visitors in the national capital 
from their states. 

Mrs. Stillman Kelley recently ad- 
dressed the Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation Convention during its sessions 
on Feb. 6, 7 and 8. 





STUDENTS TO COMPETE 





Dallas Newspaper Owner Gives Funds 
for Annual Awards to Young 
Artists 


DALLAS, TEx., Feb. 20.—Harold Hart 
Tood, of the faculty of the school of 
music at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, was elected president of the Texas 
Music Teachers’ Association in San 
Antonio recently. 

At this same meeting, it was an- 
nounced that cash prizes amounting to 
$300 would be given as annual awards 
to students of voice, violin and piano, 
the recipients to be chosen by competi- 
tive contests under conditions deter- 
mined by the association. The donor is 
George B. Dealy, principal stockholder 
in the A. H. Belo Company, which owns 
two of Dallas’ daily newspapers, the 
News and the Journal. 





Schlusnus to Return for American Tour 
Next Season 


Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone of the 
Berlin State Opera, will return to this 
country for his third American visit 
after a season’s absence, from Oct. 15 
to Dec. 8, next. He has just completed 
a concert tour of Germany, in which 
he sang in thirty-four concerts during 
two months, including two Berlin 
recitals. Mr. Schlusnus has again re- 
sumed his activities at the Berlin 
Opera. 





ST. LOUIS HAILS 
SZELL AS PIANIST 


Ravel 
Kodaly Given by 


Symphony 


Novelties by and 


Saint Louis, Feb. 20.—The eleventh 
pair of St. Louis Symphony concerts 
on Friday, Jan. 31, and Saturday, Feb. 
1, brought forward Georg Szell, the 
new guest conductor, in another phase 
of versatility, that of pianist. His 
talent in this direction found consider- 
able latitude in Mozart’s Concerto in 
A Major for small orchestra, which he 
conducted from the instrument. He 
showed possession of a facile tech- 
nique, a fine tone and, above all, a most 
scholarly knowledge of his music. His 
piano performance was extremely deli- 
cate, though at no time lacking in 
forceful expression. 


Cherubini’s Overture to “Ali Baba, 
or the Forty Thieves,” a charming nov- 
elty, opened the program. After the 
intermission, St. Louisans had their 
first hearings of Ravel’s “Le Tombeau 
de Couperin” and the Suite from Ko- 
daly’s opera, “Hary Janos.” Both 
these works were given a skillful read- 
ing. 

On Sunday, Feb. 2, Mr. Szell thrilled 
a large audience at the seventh popu- 
lar program with an all-Wagner con- 
cert, the second to be played this sea- 
son. Here he was much at home, as 
his duties in Europe have to do with 
operatic as well as symphonic conduct- 
ing, and he made the most of the music. 
The program was as follows: 


Prelude to Act I, “Lohengrin” 
“Siegfried Idyll” 
Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhduser”’ 


Entrance of Masters and Dance of the Appren- 
tices from “Die Meistersinger” 


Ride of the Valkyries from “Die Walkiire’”’ 
Funeral Music from “Gétterdammerung” 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 


The fourth of the series of students’ 
concerts took place on Thursday after- 
noon, Feb. 6, conducted by Mr. Szell. 
As usual, the young people seemed 
most pleased with the lively numbers. 
The program contained works by 
Weber, Haydn, Grainger, Bizet, Grieg 
and Wagner. 

Seldom has a better performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” been given 
here than the one given on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 6, by the Apollo-Morning 
Choral Clubs, under the direction of 
Charles Galloway, accompanied by a 
small symphonic orchestra and Paul 
Friess at the organ. There was 
beauty in the singing of these two com- 
bined clubs, crispness in attack and 
colorful shading under Mr. Galloway’s 
baton. Bernard Ferguson, in the title 
role, gave a most convincing perform- 
ance of dramatic power and with an 
excellent knowledge of traditional in- 
terpretation. The other soloists were 
Mrs. H. M. E. Pasmezoglu, soprano; 
Katherine Cowan, soprano; Gilbert W. 
Morris, tenor, and Blanche Herrick 
Hopkins, contralto. Soloists and en- 
semble received bounteous applause. 

John Halk, violinist, who recently re- 
turned from several years’ study in 
Europe, gave a recital at the Sheldon 
Auditorium on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
4, accomnvanied by Mrs. David Kriegs- 
haber. His program was received with 
much enthusiasm. SUSAN L. Cost 
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Summer Opera Series Projected 
in Natural Bowl for New York 





Long Island Association to 
Present Classics on Great 
Neck Estate — Otto H. 
Kahn Among Committee 
of Sponsors — Directors 
Seek Native Talent— 
American Opera School 
Proposed 


PERA out of doors, with nothing to 

alter the special magic music ac- 
quires in the open air, will be presented 
in New York this summer. The theatre 
will be the Brokaw Estate at Great 
Neck, on Long Island, where a natural 
bowl supplies so nearly perfect a set- 
ting that no conventional stage and 
scenery will be necessary. The natural 
acoustics on the sloping hill are said to 
be such that the voices will not have 
to be artificially transmitted by ampli- 
fiers. 

When the “Pilgrim’s Chorus” from 
“Tannhauser,” the opera which is 
scheduled to open the series on or about 
May 30, is heard from a pine grove, 
it will be the only professional produc- 
tion of opera under such circumstances 
in the country. Famous Ravinia, near 
Chicago, uses a regular wooden stage 
even though the audience sits beneath 
the stars. In the vast Hollywood Bowl 
the audience hears the performance 
with the assistance of amplifiers. 

But in Great Neck the singers will 


tread greensward, not boards; trees 
will be the wings, and a grove the 
backdrop. There will be no medium 
between audience and performers. 
The plan for out-door opera became 
definitely assured recently when the 
Long Island Open Air Opera Associa- 
tion, which has been working on the 
plan for nearly a year, was definitely 
incorporated. Among its subscribers 
are Otto H. Kahn, Mme. Frances Alda, 
Walter P. Chrysler, and Ralph Pulitzer, 
and more than sixty-five patrons, so- 
cially prominent Long Island citizens, 
who are underwriting the project to the 
extent of $300 each. The $30,000, which 
it was necessary to secure before the 
first presentation could be undertaken, 
has been obtained. What little physi- 
cal construction is necessary on the 
estate will be begun on March 1. 


To Seek Native Talent 


The directors are Bennett Challis, an 
American-born German opera singer, 
and Hans Taenzler, Wagnerian tenor, 
Kammersinger of Bavaria and Baden, 
who first appeared in America last 
season with the German Opera Com- 
pany, and recently as Siegfried with 
the Civic Opera in Philadelphia. 

The opera company, Mr. Taenzler 
said, will do its best to obtain young 
native talent. “There will be no non- 
sense about it,” he said. “Nobody will 
obtain an engagement by paying for it. 
We will pay them. But we do want 
American talent. We will welcome all 
applications from American singers.” 


In connection with the venture,- it is 
hoped to establish an American Opera 
school. On the estate is an mménse 
mansion. At the beginning it ‘willbe 


used for dressing rooms for the cast... 


But when the company begins to show 
a profit, it hopes to turn its funds into 
making this mansion the home for 
training singers in all that pertains to 
opera. 


Opera List Announced 


The company has made known its 
financial arrangements, which will be 
under the supervision of the Long 
Island Citizens Committee. Under- 
writers are protected in that they can- 
not be held responsible for more than 
the amount of their contributions. 

It has been figured that the 10,000 
seats will bring in a revenue of $28,- 
000 a night, at prices ranging from $10 
to $1, with half the total number of 
seats going at the popular prices of 
$1, $1.50 and $2. The running expenses 
for a week will be $17,000. Conse- 
quently only two performances a week 
at one-third the capacity of the house, 
will be enough to pay its way. 

In addition to “Tannhauser” on 
Memorial Day, the tentative list of 
operas for the coming season includes 
Eugen D’Albert’s “Tiefland,” Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin” and “Die Walkiire,” and 
Bizet’s “Carmen.” The setting, the 
directors feel, would be ideal for the 
presentation of classical drama such as 
Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” There may also be orchestral 
concerts. 

But at any rate, for the first time, 
New York will have musical presenta- 
tions in the type of setting which has 
furnished the inspiration for the hap- 
piest music of more than one composer. 
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‘SANTA ANA PLAYERS 


‘ 1 


PRESENTED IN CONCERT 


Guy Bevier Williams Is Soloist with 
‘ Local Philharmonic Under 
Baton. of Cianfoni . 


SANTA ANA, CAL., Feb..20.—Present- 
ing one of the most creditable concerts 
of its meritorious career, the Santa 


Ana Philharmonic Orchestra of. 80 
musicians, conducted by D. C. Cianfoni, 
appeared before an appreciative audi- 
ence in the Santa Ana High School 
Auditorium, on Jan. 24. The orchestra 
exhibited the degree of excellence that 
has been attained through six succes- 
sive seasons of training. The financial 
success of the orchestra for this season 
has been easily assured through cooper- 
ation of local service clubs with officials 
of the organization. 

Guy Bevier Williams, pianist, and 
one of Los Angeles’ leading peda- 
gogues, was soloist in Liszt’s E Flat 
Concerto, accompanied by the orches- 
tra. Mr. Williams’ rendition was char- 
acterized by a singing tone and ex- 
quisite detail, combined with vigor, 
forcefulness and technical ease. He 
had many recalls and was compelled 
to give an encore. 

Opening with the Overture from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,’ the or- 
chestra played also Beethoven’s Sixth 
Symphony. 

Each movement was read by the 
conductor with artistry and sincerity 
of interpretation. ‘There were evident 
a fine balance, coordination and sensi- 
tiveness to detail. ‘'‘trauss’s “Blue 
Danube” concluded the excellent pro- 
gram. Conductor and players were 
much applauded. R. A. 








LAWRENCE HARP QUINTETTE 


+6... GORGEOUS ... music 
Varied, Colorful, Exciting” 


Marquette (Mich.) Daily Mining Journal, 


Jan. 28, 1930. 


‘We will constantly and justly use 
the Lawrence Harp Quintette asa 
standard of comparison for musi- 


cal presentations.” 


Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph Herald 
Times Journal, Oct. 27, 1929 


oe 


ern musical age.” 


Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald, Jan. 24, 1930. 


and 


. .. proves harp belongs to mod- 
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‘, .. proved a case for this kind of 
music... 


99 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Evening Tribune, Nov. 
1, 1929. 


“Nearly necessary to put up 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 
sign. 


Brainerd (Minn.) Daily Dispatch, Jan. 27, 
1930. 
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LUCILE LAWRENCE **,..arare privilege to be present.” 


MARIETTA BITTER 
THUREMA SOKOL 


FIwEaTY=FOUR 
DURING FIRST TOURING 


Concert Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Il. 


33 West 42nd St., New York 


GRACE WEYMER 
ELEANOR SHAFFNER 


(24) 


(LYON & HEALY HARPS) 


Boulder (Colo.) News Herald, July 29, 1929. 
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New York Launches Another 


Orchestra 


HEN the Manhattan Symphony 
\ y Orchestra, under Henry Hadley’s 
baton was announced last fall, it was 
evident that New York would not content 
itself with the merged New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, the concerts of which have 
been sold out for several seasons. 
Mr. Hadley’s orchestra has already given 
a half dozen excellent concerts and would 
seem to be part of the city’s musical life. 
Now comes another orchestra, the Interna- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, under the baton 
of a Russian conductor, Dr. Vassili Savad- 
sky, which gave its inaugural concert on the 
evening of Feb. 9. The orchestra, a smaller 
body than our symphonic organizations and 
intentionally so, is to devote itself to per- 
forming music not regularly heard at other 


orchestral concerts. If its first program did 
not indicate this convincingly, it is said that 
its later programs will. 

Dr. Savadsky gave evidence of his skill as 
a wielder of the baton in his first concert, and 
the orchestra was found to be a body of 
worthy players. There was considerable en- 
thusiasm at the first concert and a spirit of 
genuine artistic endeavor was noted. Anton 
Witek, former concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Fiedler and 
Muck, was discovered in the concertmaster’s 
chair. Joseph Malkin, former first ’cellist 
of the Boston Symphony, is the solo ’cellist of 
the new International. 
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There is a large public in New York eager 
to hear orchestral music, which cannot ob- 
tain admission to the New York Philhar- 
monic concerts. That the Manhattan Sym- 
phony and the International Symphony will 
appeal to these music-lovers is to be hoped 
sincerely; it is to these music patrons that 
these new orchestras look for support rather 
than to the habitués of the older organiza- 
tion. Not only Mr. Hadley has given excel- 
lent programs, but he has placed on every 
program a work by an American composer. 
To date the Americans who have been repre- 
sented are Henry F. Gilbert, the conductor 
himself with his fine “Salomé,” Loeffler, 
Chadwick, Stringham, McKinley—a _ good 
record, which includes both older and 
younger men, among the 
Stringham and Carl McKinley. Philip James 
is to appear as. guest conductor in one of his 
own works at the next concert. 

Dr. Savadsky will also make place for 
American works, according to the plans now 
being developed. This is as it should be. 
To date the only American work performed 
this season at a Philharmonic concert is 
Bernard Wagenaar’s Sinfonietta under Mr. 
Mengelberg’s baton. Arturo Toscanini and 
Bernardino Molinari have found no place on 
their programs this season for native works. 

The International Symphony is welcomed 
to the city’s orchestral bodies. It should 
make a unique place for itself, if it follows 
out its plan to perform music that is away 
from the beaten path. 





Our Clairvoyant Musicians 


ACH season finds certain works played 

in rapid succession by artists who 
can have no advance information as to 
what the other artist is going to play. Some 
years it is a sonata or a concerto; some years 
it is both. 

Last fall found Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor 
making the rounds, played within a short in- 
terval by Ignaz Friedman, Marvine Maazel 
and Percy Grainger. Then came the Mozart 
D Minor Concerto, a work that has almost 
disappeared from the current piano and 
orchestra repertoire. José Iturbi played it 
with the New York Philharmonic, John 
Powell with the Conductorless Orchestra. 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch with the Detroit 
Symphony in New York. But most striking 
of all was the fact that the Brahms F Minor 
Sonata, a work never associated with women 
pianists, had three hearings in succession 
from Katharine Goodson, Eleanor Spencer 
and Katherine Bacon. There is something 
mysterious in this cyclic happening, we 
think, and something beneficial, too; it en- 
ables the interested listener to compare notes. 


latter--Hdwin 
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A Diva Sails for a Tour of Europe: Amelita Galli- 

Curci, with Her Husband, Homer Samuels, Pianist 

and Composer (Left); and Jack Salter, Her Manager, 
Photographed on the Pier 


Coleman—In her recent recitals, including her 
New York recital on Jan. 8, Dai Buell, pianist, 
played two works by the English composer, Ellen 
Coleman, entitled “The Three Kings”. and a “Pré- 
lude Tragique,” the latter still in manuscript. 


Zandonai—A new two-act version of Riccardo Zan- 
donai’s opera, “La Via della Finestra,” had its pre- 
miére at La Scala on Jan. 6. Two symphoric poems 
by the composer were recently played for the first 
time by the Augusteo Orchestra in Rome. One of 
these, a “Ballata Eroica,” which depicts the spirit 
of Napoleon reviewing the troops who died for him 
on the battlefield, had a marked success. 


Ponselle—Rosa Ponselle has turned author. In 
the February issue of The Mentor, she retells dra- 
matically the story of her sudden rise from the 
subway vaudeville circuit with her sister Carmela to 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, to sing with 
Caruso. The prima donna acknowledges her special 
affection for the opera of her debut, “La Forza del 
Destino.” It was, she points out, the pumpkin coach 
to her Cinderella, for it carried her from drudgery 
to the realization of her dreams. 


Nilsson—As a recognition of his many years of 
work in Swedish letters and music, Dr. Victor Nils- 
son, music critic of the Minneapolis Journal, has 
been knighted by King Gustaf of Sweden with the 
Order of the North Star. Announcement of the honor 
was made by Nils Leon Jaenson, Swedish vice-consul 
at Minneapolis. A testimonial dinner will be given 
at which the award will be officially presented. Dr. 
Nilsson was born in Sweden, but came to America 
in 1885. He is the author of a number of historical 
works and a lecturer on Swedish personages. In 1919 
he was knighted by King Gustaf with the royal 
Order of Vasa, first class. 
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SCHOOL PLAYERS TO 
UNDERTAKE TOUR 


National High School Or- 
chestra Plans Concerts 
for Benefit of Camp 


The National High School Orchestra, 
composed of 300 student musicians, will 
appear at Carnegie Hall on Friday 
evening, Feb. 28, in a concert spon- 
sored by the Juilliard Foundation. The 
conductor will be Joseph E. Maddy, of 
the University of Michigan, organizer 
of the orchestra and musical director of 
the National High School Orchestra 
and Band Camp at Interlochen, Mich. 
Ernest Hutcheson will be the piano 
soloist in Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat. 
The orchestra will play Bloch’s “Amer- 
ica” and Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” 
Symphony. 

The orchestra will appear also be- 
fore the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, which meets in Atlantic City in 
the last week of February. Appear- 
ances are scheduled for Philadelphia 
on Feb. 27 and Washington on March 
1. The receipts from these programs 
will be used to provide students with 
scholarships for the National High 
School Orchestra and Band Camp at 
Interlochen, Mich. 

The orchestra is composed of girls 
and boys under twenty years of age, 
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selected from 20,000 high schools, as 
the best performers on their respective 
instruments, who have spent at least 
one term of eight weeks at the National 
High School Orchestra and Band Camp 
at Interlochen, Mich., rehearsing in or- 
chestra, band or chorus, and studying 
their special instruments. 

In 1926 the National High School 
Orchestra was an experiment, when 
236 players, chosen from thirty states, 
assembled in Detroit to rehearse for 
four days and play for the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference, 
under Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Joseph 
Maddy. The experiment was repeated 
the following year, when 268 players, 
more carefully chosen, met in Dallas, 
Tex., and played for the department of 
superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, winning full recogni- 
tion for music as a fundamental sub- 
ject in our schools. The following year 
the orchestra assembled in Chicago, 
where Frederick Stock acted as guest 
conductor. The National High School 
Orchestra was now no longer an ex- 
periment. 

One week a year of the orchestra was 
too brief and the training too limited 
to carry over to any great extent into 
the schools represented. So the idea 
of a summer camp, where the players 
could work together for many weeks, 
was proposed. The National High 
School Orchestra camp was established 
in 1928. One hundred and fifteen stu- 
dents from 25 states formed the stu- 
dent personnel of the first summer 
camp. 
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Boston Symphony Conductors 
QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Please list the conductors of the 
Boston Symphony in their order. 

Boston, Feb. 18. A. H. G. 

Georg Henschel, 1881-1884; Wilhelm 
Gericke, 1884-1889; Arthur Nikisch, 
1889-1893; Emil Pawr, 1893-1898; Wil- 
helm Gericke, 1898-1906; Karl Muck, 
1906-1908; Max Fiedler, 1908-1912; 
Karl Muck, 1912-1918; Henri Rabaud, 
1918-1919; Pierre Monteux, 1919-1925; 
Serge Koussevitzky, 1925 to date. 

toe 2 
Hugo Play as Opera 
QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Has Victor Hugo’s play, “Marion 
Delorme” ever been used as an opera? 
Is it true that Sardou’s “La Tosca” on 
which Puccini’s opera is founded, leans 
heavily on this play? oe. ac 

New York, Feb. 17. 

Four operas are listed in Ricordi’s 
catalogue, by Bottesini, 1862; Pedrotti, 
1865; Ponchielli, 1885, (Rewritten and 
reproduced the same year), and Taran- 
tint, 1910. There is a very decided 
similarity between the main scene of 
Hugo’s play and that of Sardou, but 
the situation has been used so often 
that it can hardly be said to be the 
exclusive property of any one author. 

7 9 9 


Guitar Strings 
QUESTION Box EpITor: 
Should one use wire or gut strings 
on a guitar? *“HARVARD.” 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 16. 
There is no obligation in the matter. 
Wire strings last longer but gut strings 


give a more characteristic tone to the 


instrument. 


Coloratura vs. Dramatic 
QUESTION Box EDITOR: 


Is it true that coloratura sopranos 
make the finest dramatic sopranos at 
the end of their ae as Bas ee 

Denver, Colo., Feb. 


No, there is no general rule, 
although it has happened more than 
once, Lilli Lehmann being the most 
notable case and Lillian Nordica an- 
other. Sometimes coloratura voices 
grow heavier but not always. Melba 
and Sembrich were coloraturas to the 
end of their operatic careers though 
the former nearly ruined her voice try- 
ing to sing the second Briinnhilde. 

? 9? 9 


Motion Picture Organ Playing 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Why do motion picture organists al- 
most invariably play with the tremu- 
lant stop, no matter what the music is? 

H. R 

New York, Feb. 19. 


They probably think it lends a high- 
ly emotional quality suitable to the 
music and, as most emotions are highly 
exaggerated on the silver screen, the 
organist has to follow suit. 

ee lees 
Therese Malten 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 
Did Therese Malten ever sing at the 
Metropolitan? D. C. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 20. 


No. We seem to remember that 
negotiations were made during the 
early period of German opera there, 
but they came to naught. 


Ea 
School Children Welcome Artists 


.~ 
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New Jersey Pupils Greeting National Music League Visitors 


FFICERS and artists of the Na- 
tional Music League were greeted 
by pupils of the Hillside Avenue School, 
Hillside, N. J., when the League opened 
its school series of concerts there on 
Jan. 13. Surrounded by the young 
auditors, the adults shown in the pic- 
ture, left to right, are: Sue Savage, 
principal of Hillside Avenue School; 
H. V. Milligan, executive director of 
the National Music League; Eric T. 
Clarke, managing director of the 
League; Mayor Richard Earl of Hill- 
side; Mrs. Lillian B. Barth, metropoli- 
tan representative of the League; Cath- 
erine Wade-Smith, violinist; Donald 
McGill, baritone; Sanford Schlussel, 
pianist; Isabel Ruth Scott, school con- 
certs secretary of the League; A. G. 
Woodfield, superintendent of the Hill- 
side schools; Mrs. Mabel Y. Stephens, 
music supervisor of the Hillside 
schools; and Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, 
music chairman of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
National Music League artists have 
been engaged as soloists for fourteen 
Symphony orchestras this season, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
League. Henrietta Schumann, pianist, 
appeared with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra and Sadah Shuchari, vio- 
linist, with the Denver Civic Symphony. 
On Feb. 7 Miss Shuchari was soloist 


with the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra. On Feb. 13 and 14 with Isabelle 
Yalkovsky, pianist, and Mina Hager, 
mezzo-soprano, Miss Shuchari played 
with Serge Prokofieff and the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. Miss 
Shuchari has also appeared with the 
Nashville Symphony, the Detroit Sym- 
phony, and the Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestras. 

Isabelle Yalkovsky was soloist with 
the San Francisco Orchestra in the 
week before her appearance with Miss 
Shuchari and Miss Hager in Los An- 
geles. On March 6 and 8, she will be 
soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra. 
On March 28 and 30, she will play with 
the Denver Symphony Orchestra. Miss 
Yalkovsky has appeared with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra and the Omaha 
Symphony and Miss Hager with the 
latter. 

Phyllis Kraeuter, ‘cellist, who ap- 
peared this season at Carnegie Hall 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in the Schubert Memorial 
concert, also played in Columbus, Ohio, 
Feb. 17 with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Margaret Hamilton, 
pianist, will be soloist with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, April 
4 and 6. She has appeared twice this 
season as soloist with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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New Krenek Opera in Leipzig 


UOUOUUANNLANANREOUOOUOUUCONAOONEDANOLGGAENSANAAAONAAGANOGNOQOSUQLAGOOSOQSMCOOORD ASNT OYONGOOOGOOEOGANOAASOOOONLALADONGEOONGUA0SLNUONUEOEUOEOUA LEESON OOH AUOONOUUOAGC TOG EOOOOOONOA OOOOH 


(Continued from page 5) 
conceding to be the most perfect lyri- 
cism of its kind since Wagner’s “Meis- 
tersinger” chorus, 

In its entirety, however, this scene 
and the last act, in spite of many mo- 
ments of lyric beauty, had the effect 
of an anti-climax. The happy ending 
of the close, with its waving palm 
branches and the happy lovers, had 
the banal flavor of a popular thriller. 
There were many cuts in the Leipzig 
production, and many of Krenek’s most 
outspoken admirers recommend the 
elimination of these last two acts, so 
that the opera will close with the 
grandiose climax of the funeral féte. 

Krenek claims that an opera is not 
a symphony with singers in costume 
but that the orchestra is, and remains, 
the accompaniment of the singing voice. 
The orchestra, therefore, played the 
réle of accompanist throughout, except 
in some of the more dramatic passages 
and several exquisite interludes. It 
was also interesting to note the exten- 
sive use of the piano, following in the 
path of Hindemith and Stravinsky. 


A Competent Production 


The whole production under Gustav 
Brecher, the conductor, reflected great 
credit in every way on the Leipzig 
Opera, which is now an active com- 
petitor of Dresden as a purveyor of 
premiéres. Oscar Strnad, of Vienna 
and Prague, was entrusted with the 
décor. He enveloped the whole in a 
russet mosaic like the shadowy lights 
of an autumn forest. Clytemnestra’s 
costume was a fantastic creation of 
wine-red taffeta, compounded of train 
and trousers and lightened by a rich 
parure of glistening bangles, and the 
others were a mixture of the ancient 
and the modern, even Pallas Athene 


having a Palm Beach complexion to 
match her rippling gown of the tones 
of a late October leaf! 

Walter Briigmann was in charge of 
the mise-en-scéne and did an able work, 
although the mass scenes in the first 
and last act smacked suspiciously of a 
revue, it being apparent that he had 
fallen afoul of the shoals of modern 
dance rhythms (blues, waltzes, charles- 
tons) which spread their tempting 
sands before his eyes. Krenek was an 
unfailing collaborator in the produc- 
tion of the work, and played a very 
important part in both the scenic in- 
vestiture and the many complicated 
details of its interpretation. 

The leading réles were all in excel- 
lent hands, the Orestes of the talented 
Karl August Neumann being a fine 
piece of work histrionically. The 
voice, although entirely adequate, was 
somewhat dry in quality and in the 
lyric scenes particularly lacked the 
velvet warmth that would have 
heightened the effect. Lotte Doerwald 
proved an admirable Clytemnestra and 
Marga Dannenberg was a more than 
convincing Electra, while the balance 
of the cast were of equal excellence. 

On the whole, the work has been 
generally characterized as an unsatis- 
factory accumulation of ideas without 
any definite object or connection, which 
has failed to solve the original problem 
undertaken by Krenek of combining 
the old and the new. However, it is 
difficult to grasp fully the import of 
such an involved and richly orches- 
trated score in one hearing. Its pro- 
duction by Klemperer at the Kroll 
Opera, Berlin, early in March will 
afford an opportunity for comparison, 
which, after all, is one of the most 
satisfactory ways of determining real 
value. 





PETITION ASKS “BANNER” 
AS NATIONAL ANTHEM 





Hearings Before House Committee Are 
Marked by Speeches and Vocal 
Illustrations 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Urging the 
adoption as our national anthem of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” a large 
delegation representing the American 
Legion and many patriotic organiza- 
tions attended the hearings of the 
House Committee on Judiciary, on Jan. 
31, on the Linthicum bill to adopt the 
song as the legal anthem of the nation. 
The delegation presented a petition 
containing over 6,000,000 signatures, in- 
cluding those of the governors of twen- 
ty-five States. The hearings were on 
bill H. R. 14, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Linthicum, of Maryland. 

The delegation was led by Francis 
Scott Key Smith, grandson of the an- 
them’s author. Mr. Smith told the 
committee that Congress should not 
delay action on the measure when fully 
90 per cent of the people desire the 
enactment of the bill, even though 10 
per cent of the people believe the an- 
them too difficult to sing. In order to 
demonstrate that the anthem can easily 
be sung two sopranos, Mrs. Elsie Jorss- 
Reilly, of Washington, and Mrs. Grace 
Evelyn Boudlin, of Baltimore, sang it 
for the committee. 


Official recognition of the song was 
urged by Captain Walter I. Joyce, 
commander-in-chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. “I stood on San Juan 
Hill in 1898 and heard four bands play 
that tune,” he told the committee. “All 
around me in tents men were lying sick 
with Cuban fever; but when they heard 
that glorious old tune, every man man- 
aged somehow to get to his feet. ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner’ is our song, and 
will remain so forever.” 

Representative Linthicum acted as 
spokesman for the delegation, and to 
meet the objections that the song is 
too hard to sing presented a petition 
signed by over 5000 musicians of the 
Musicians? Mutual Protective Union 
asking its adoption. 

A sub-committee was appointed to 
report on the matter. A. T. M. 





Sevitzky Appears in Philadelphia 
Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—A _ recital 
by Fabien Sevitzky, contrabass player, 
and conductor of the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta, was 
given recently in the Academy of 
Music. He played an antique sonata 
by Johann Ernst Galliard, his own 
transcriptions of Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” 
Rachmaninoff’s “Vocalise,” and a 
Tarantella by Bottesini, to much ap- 
plause. 








Mme. GERMAINE SCHNITZER and Mr. PERCY SUCH 


have generously consented to give a joint recital at Bronx House, 1637 Washington 
Ave., Sunday evening, February 23rd. 




















Management Ernest Briggs, Inc. 


has the honor of announcing the First 
American Tour of the Distinguished 
American Soprano 


LORRAINE 


FOSTER 


who has presented Stephen Foster and other 
Folk Songs and also Spanish Programs through- 
out Europe and South America. 


Next season will be the only opportunity to hear 
Miss Foster in the United States, as she leaves the fol- 
lowing spring for a world tour. 


Write or wire (collect) for open dates and for won- 
derful endorsements from the best critics of the leading 
European and South American countries and recent 
ones from New York and Boston papers. 


President 
“Triumph 
es and 
on 
: " Founder 
Triumph.” 
of the 
—West Coast 
eee Stephen 
Lima, Peru Foster 
Society 





Tributes from Three Continents: 


True Musical temperament and a note of luxury in her 
sweet voice fairly captured a critical assembly. 
—New York Times 


Her pronunciation exquisite, intonation accurate and 
sound, rhythm such as to keep the interest on edge, vocal 
quality subtly keyed to the expressive desire. 

—Boston Evening Transcript 
Voice singularly beautiful, warm in quality, richly 
resonant, clear as a bell. —Boston, Herald 
Beautiful voice exquisitely trained. —Giorno, Naples, Italy 
Magnificently trained voice. 


—El Comercio, Lima, Peru 


An artist that feels the music and expresses it with all 
her soul. —tLa Estrella, Panama 





Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., Times Building, New York 
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“America’s Hospitality Delightful,” ~ 
Says Georg Szell, St. Louis Guest 





Noted Visitor Is Returning 
to Resume Post of Musical 
Director in Prague, After 
Conclusion of Concert 
Series in Missouri City, 
But Hopes to Revisit 
America Soon 


T. LOUIS, Feb. 20.—It has remained 

to the management of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra to introduce to 
American audiences three foreign or- 
chestral conductors in as many seasons. 
Bernardino Molinari from Italy came 
first, then Carl Schuricht from Berlin 
last season, and now Georg Szell, con- 
ductor, composer and pianist from 
Prague. Although his original home 
was in Vienna, Mr. Szell has been con- 
ducting, teaching and playing in the 
most important musical centres of Eu- 
rope. 

He has just completed a series of four 
subscription concerts, two Sunday Pop- 
ular concerts and a Children’s concert 
in this city, where he made his Ameri- 
can debut on Jan. 31. 

In all three divisions of his work 
Mr. Szell has demonstrated a knowl- 
edge gained through much experience. 
His performances have been of the 
highest standards, his programs espe- 
cially well built and his viewpoint in 
general extremely cosmopolitan. 

Some idea of his experience was 
gained in an interview exclusively 
granted to MUSICAL AMERICA. Mr. 
Szell spoke of his early study of the 
piano and the fact that he had grad- 
ually developed through this means 
into a conductor. At the age of 19 he 
was chosen to succeed Otto Klemperer 
in Strassburg. Since then he has con- 
ducted in many of the principal opera 
houses in Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. 


A Versatile Musician 


At present he is Musical Director of 
the city of Prague. In this capacity 
he appears at the German Theatre as 
conductor of opera, which is given three 
times a week. Mr. Szell also has his 
own series of six Philharmonic con- 
certs, and in his odd time is professor 
at the German Academy of Music in 
that city, where he holds classes in con- 
ducting, orchestra and choral work. He 


is also a member of the faculty of the 
State Academy of Music in Berlin, 
where he appears several times a month 
to lecture. 

Although never having visited this 
country prior to his arrival in New 
York several weeks ago, Mr. Szell has 
a most excellent command of the lan- 
guage and converses fluently in four 
other languages. Still a very young 
man and unmarried, he presents a most 
dignified and debonair appearance on 
the platform. His conducting carries 
power and authority, although this is 
not sacrificed to unnecessary gesticula- 
tions. He is cosmopolitan in his musi- 
cal tastes, a fact which his programs 
bear out. 


Admires American Music 


He states that he has the desire to 
introduce to his audiences more Ameri- 
can music. On being questioned as to 
the attitude toward American compos- 
ers of audiences in his country, he said, 
“It is very difficult to answer this ques- 
tion for the reason that we know very 
little of the works of the truly modern 
American composers. We have heard 
the compositions of Ernest Bloch and 
George Gershwin, whose ‘American in 
Paris,’ I have played, but the music is 
so difficult to procure that it is not 
an easy matter to hear much of it. I 
propose to play some of the newer 
compositions, if I can secure the scores, 





An Intimate Photograph of Georg 
Szell, Guest Conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony 


and possibly may perform Bloch’s 
‘America’ on my return. 

“IT am complimented by the kind hos- 
pitality of the people here. I felt very 
much at home the moment I set foot in 
New York.” 

Commenting on his brief stay, he 
added: “I am deeply sorry that I shall 
not have time to see more of your won- 
derful country, particularly Chicago, 
but I am only on leave of absence and 
must return immediately to take up 
my duties as conductor in Prague.” 

Mr. Szell was particularly impressed 
with the architecture over here, notably 
the huge office structures now being 
built. He stated he hoped to return 
to this country very soon. 

HERBERT W. Cost 





PONSELLE IN BOSTON 





Metropolitan Opera Soprano Sings at 
Hotel Statler Musicale 


Boston, Feb. 20.—Rosa Ponselle was 
the artist for the Hotel Statler Mu- 
sicale, given under the auspices of the 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy, 
on the morning of Feb. 12. The Metro- 
politan prima donna, in excellent voice, 
gave two operatic arias and two groups 
of salon songs in captivating style. She 
opened her program with the “O nume 
tutelar” from “La Vestale,” by Spon- 
tini, and then sang Paradies’ “Quell’ 
ruscelletto,” Schubert’s “Gretchen am 
Spinnrad,” Widor’s “Contemplation” 
and Decreus’ “L’oiseau blue.” Verdi’s 
“Merce, diletto amiche,” from “I Vespri 
Siciliani,’” and songs by Silberta, Hiie, 
Reger and MacFayden ended her printed 
list. 

Stuart Ross was her piano accom- 


panist, etching in a rich background for 
the soprano’s opulent voice. In addition, 
he gave as solos the Tchaikovsky Theme 
and Variations and three short pieces, 
Beethoven’s German Dance No. 1, the 
Schubert-Liszt “Du bist die Ruh” and 
Chaminade’s Etude de Concert. Play- 
ing with fine tonal color and a seductive 
rhythmic sense, he was enthusiastically 
received. 


William E. Benswanger Elected 
President of Musicians’ Club 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5—William E. 
Benswanger, correspondent for MusI- 
CAL AMERICA in this city, was elected 
last week to the presidency of the Mu- 
sicians’ Club of Pittsburgh. Although 
not a professional musician, Mr. Bens- 
wanger’s activity in behalf of musical 
progress in Pittsburgh makes him more 
than eligible for the office. 
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Changes at the 
Metropolitan 








(Continued from page 3) 

and which has been described by some 
Americans who saw it as revealing the 
soprano’s comedy gifts in a manner to 
rejoice those who have particularly ad- 
mired her Octavian in “Rosenkavalier.”’ 

Another persistent rumor has con- 
nected the name of Claudia Muzio with 
the Metroplitan company of which she 
was a member for several seasons be- 
fore she became one of the brightest lu- 
minaries of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 


Matzenauer Announces Departure 


Mme. Margaret Matzenauer an - 
nounced last week through her attor- 
ney, William M. Sullivan, that she will 
not return to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company next season. 

In the réle of Amneris in “Aida” on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 12, Mme. 
Matzenauer completed nineteen years 
of uninterrupted service with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

In a statement made on behalf of 
Mme. Matzenauer, Mr. Sullivan said she 
had refrained until after her last per- 
formance from making known her de- 
cision not to return to the Metropolitan 
Opera Company because it does not 
mean her withdrawal from opera. 

“A desire to have greater opportunity 
for activities in concert and oratorio 
and the lack of opportunity given her 
by the Metropolitan organization to 
sing from her very large repertoire the 
réles which she has made famous both 
in Europe and America,” is given in 
the statement as the reason for her 
resignation. 

Mme. Matzenauer has already re- 
ceived offers to appear in grand opera 
in this country and abroad and for ap- 
pearances in the Movietone, it is re- 
ported. 

Mme. Matzenauer joined the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in November, 
1911, making her début in “Aida.” She 
came from Munich, where she was the 
leading contralto at the Royal Opera. 
During the World War, at the request 
of the Metropolitan management, she 
sang in English most of the Wagnerian 
soprano réles including Briinnhilde in 
“Die Walkiire” and “Siegfried”; Isolde 
in “Tristan”; Kundry in “Parsifal”; 
and also the title réle in “Fidelio.” She 
has made many appearances with many 
of the leading musical and orchestral 
organizations throughout the world. 
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Pageant to Mark Fontainebleau 
Anniversary 


HLASQQTOOUOEEEENYOCGAPONGMAOOUOEEAAAAAOUU UYU UN UA AAALUL EASON 





A Glimpse of the American Students at the Fontainebleau School of Music in 
One of Their Annual Pageants 


A‘ elaborate pageant will be staged 
at Fontainebleau, France, this 
summer, in celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the Fontainebleau School 
of Music. Walter Damrosch will head 
the American delegation which will go 
to France to participate in the cele- 
bration. It will be staged under the 
auspices of the French Government, 
which operates the school exclusively 
for American music students. 

With Mr. Damrosch will go Harry 
Harkness Flagler, who is a member of 


the American committee; Francis 
Rogers, chairman of the American com- 
mittee; “Polly” Damrosch, the con- 


ductor’s daughter, who is president of 
the Alumni Association; Mrs. Harry 
Harkness Flagler and Mrs. Francis 
Rogers, also on the committee. 

At the same time, 180 students who 
are to attend the summer sessions of 
the school will sail. These students 
are now being selected. They will 
participate in the elaborate pageant to 
take place on the lake in front of Fon- 
tainebleau Palace, under the direction 
of Gerald Reynolds. 

The faculty of the Fontainebleau 
School this season again includes such 
distinguished names as Widor, Libert 
and Dupré, organ; André Bloch, com- 
position and conducting; Nadia Boulan- 


ger, harmony; Isidor, Philipp and De- 
creus, piano; Remy and Hewitt, violin; 
Bazelaire, violincello and instrumental 
ensemble; Grandjany, harp; Litvinne, 
Roosevelt and Salignac, voice; Pillois, 
French language. Added to this are 
opportunities to hear the great French 
artists of the day, such as Honegger, 
Ravel, Enesco, Pierne, Dukas and 
Aubert. 

This year’s group of students will be 
the largest ever attempted and rep- 
resents the full capacity of the school. 
Applications will be considered by the 
American committee during the next 
six weeks. Because of the high musical 
standards the school is exclusively for 
advanced students, artists of real prom- 
ise and teachers of music. Diplomas 
are given if the students elect to take 
examinations at the end of the three 
months’ course, but this is optional. 
Students can study as many or as few 
hours a day as they wish. Each is as- 
signed a practice room in the palace. 


Inspiring Environment 


In addition to their musical oppor- 
tunities, the students work in one of the 
most beautiful environments in Europe. 
The palace, where classes are held and 
where some of the students live, is full 
of historic and artistic traditions. They 
have the whole forest and the park for 
a playground. Such lovely haunts of 
artists as Barbizon, Moret and Mont- 
igny are within easy reach. Nearly all 
of the students hire bicycles at a nom- 


inal monthly cost so that they can 
reach these places easily. 

In order that the course may be 
within the reach of students of the most 
modest resources, the French author- 
ities have fixed the rates of tuition on 
a very low level. Students taking the 
full three months’ course pay three 
hundred dollars for tuition, board, lodg- 
ing and instruction. Those who re- 
main only for two months pay $225. 
There are arrangements for reduced 
steamship passage to and from New 
York. 

The American headquarters of the 
school are located at the National Arts 
Club, 119 East 19th Street, New York. 
The committee includes Francis Rogers, 
chairman; Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, 
Emily F. Gilbert, Georges Barrére, 
Charles K. Carpenter, Mrs. William T. 
Carrington, Mrs. Melbert B. Cary, Jr., 
James Francis Cooke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch, Blair Fairchild, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Harkness Flagler, 
Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, the Hon. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, Mrs. 
Robert W. Paterson, Ernest Peixotto, 
Gerald Reynolds, Mrs. Francis Rogers, 
Samuel A. Tucker and Mrs. George 
Montgomery Tuttle. 

Charles-Marie Widor and Camille 
Decreus are the directors of.the school. 
The French honorary committee in- 
cludes Francois Poncet, Minister of 
Public Education and Fine Arts; Paul 
Léon, Director of Fine Arts; Alfred 
Bachelet, Alfred Bruneau, Gustave 
Charpentier, Vincent d’Indy, Philippe 
Gaubert, Georges Hiie, D. E. Inghel- 
brecht, Paul Paray, Gabriel Pierné, 
Henri Rabaud, Maurice Ravel, Rhené- 
Baton, Jacques Rouché and Albert 
Wolff. 





ANNUAL MEETING HELD 





Society of Friends of Roerich Museum 
Reports Organization’s Growth 


The annual meeting of the Society of 
Friends of Roericih Museum was held 
on Friday evening, Jan. 31, in Roerich 
Hall. Addresses were made by Dr. 


Charles Fleischer, who presided; by 
Frances R. Grant, Dr. Charles Wharton 
Stork and Nicholas Roerich. 

In the report of the year’s activities, 
which was read by Sidney Newberger, 
the growth of the Society was described 
and the increase of its membership 
during the past year. It was stated that 
the membership of the Society now en- 
lists representatives from all fields of 
creative life, and foreign branches have 
been founded in France, Sweden, Jugo- 
Slavia, and in several of the South 
American countries. 

Following the report there was a 
musical program by members of the 
Faculty of Master Institute of Roerich 
Museum. David Barnett, pianist, 
played several selections, among these 
three of his own compositions. Percy 
Such gave selections for ’cello from the 
Suite in D Minor by Bach. Hubert 
Linscott presented a number of Negro 
Spirituals. 

At the close of the meeting, the au- 
dience was invited to meet Professor 
Roerich and the officers of the Society 
of Friends in the Roerich Museum. 





CALGARY TO HOLD 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Folksongs and Dances of 
Old and New Worlds on 
Four-Day Program 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, Feb. 20.—Cana- 
dian immigrant groups from more than 
a score of European nations will take 


part in a Folkdance, Folksong and 
Handicrafts Festival at the Palliser 
Hotel here, March 19 to 22. This 
marks the third “Great West” festival 
to be staged in the prairie provinces 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Impressed by the value of the im- 
migrants’ personal gifts to the Domin- 
ion, Premier Brownlee of Alberta in- 
vited the Canadian Pacific to stage the 
affair at Calgary so that the native 
songs and dances of the cowboy and 
the frontiersman might be added to the 
cultural factors that are shaping the 
character of the new Canadian. The 
festival, a kind of costume pageant of 
all nations, is under the musical direc- 
tion of Harold Eustace Key, and will 
have the cooperation of the Alberta 
branch of the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild. 


To Preserve Art of Immigrants 





The object of the festival is to pre- 
serve the heritage of traditional songs, 
dances and handicrafts now known in 
Canada. Many of these have been 
brought to Canada by settlers from 
almost every corner of the Old World 
and have survived in spite of a vastly 
changed mode of life—some of them 
boasting a life span of almost a thou- 
sand years, others enjoying a middle- 
age of five centuries, while still others 
rejoice in a green youth of fifty or 
sixty years. This latter group will 
give the Southern Alberta Old-Timers 
Association their chance to offer the 
cowboy songs and square dances that 
drifted up across the border from 
Texas via Montana. 

Canada’s earlier settlers — the 
French-Canadians, the Scots, Irish, 
Welsh and English—will perform the 
music that so largely got its rhythm 
from the handicrafts it originally 
sought to lighten. A delegation of 
French-Canadians from St. Paul de 
Metis will do several types of the old 
Red River Jig, the parent of our mod- 
ern buck and wing steps. New Cana- 
dians of European origin will demon- 
strate the handicrafts and costumes, 
the songs and the dances of their na- 
tive Sweden, Iceland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Germany, Holland, Poland, 
Ukrainia, Russia, Roumania, Italy, 
Hungary, and the rest of the Continen- 
tal roll-call. 

In addition to the roster of dancers 
and singers recruited from the prairie 
provinces, the festival will have three 
outstanding soloists: Isabelle Burnada, 
Canadian contralto, in several groups 
of English songs; Selma Johansen de 
Coster, the “Swedish Nightingale,” in 
a series of Scandinavian folksongs, and 
Charles Marchand, who will sing the 
French-Canadian songs of the lumber- 
jack, the farmer and the voyageur. 
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Busy Musical Folk Viewed 1 in Varied Activities 
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; In the gardens at Versailles on a 

The Kedroff Quartet, Messrs. Denisoff, Kasakoff, N. N. Kedroff recent visit to France, John Doane, 

and C. N. Kedroff, give an informal musicale for two fair co-eds New York voice teacher, is seen 

of the University of Chicago, where the group sang for the third with a friend. Mr. Doane. will hold 
time in as many seasons recently. a summer class in San Diego. 


Arthur Honegger, noted composer, with Berty Jenny, 


Swiss mezzo-soprano, who is singing some of his 
works, inspects a monster prototype of “Pacific 231.” 


Piette Aped« . " 
Sitting on the wall of the old castle in Heidelberg are six of 


Elsie Illingworth, well-known con- 

cert executive, will be associated with Before Barrington School at Great Barrington, Margaret Melville Liszniewska’s Beton now on a tour of Europe 

the new NBC Artists’ Service, han- are three members of the noted Kraeuter with their noted pianist-teacher. Second from the right is Selma 

dling concert activities of 35 leading family: Standing, Phyllis, ‘cellist, and Karl, Davidson, who recently gave a recital in Bechstein Hall in Berlin. 
artists. violinist; seated, Leonora, pianist. 


Photo by Meares 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic is seen (left center) with George Leslie Smith, the orchestra manager, and the musicians at a rehearsal. 
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IN “LUISA MILLER” 


RE-ENTER ROSA PONSELLE 


Interest inevitably was divided between the 
opera itself and Miss Rosa Ponselle who, in the 
name part, at last resumed Metropolitan activity. 
Be it said at once that she proved still to be the 
possessor of the sumptuous voice which first won 
her favor, and that she regaled her hearers with 
some of the most artistic singing that she has 
ever put to her credit. Of course the audience 
greeted the recovered prima donna with abound- 
ing enthusiasm. 





—Pitts Sanborn, 
New York Telegram. 





Miss Ponselle had been indisposed for so many 
weeks that we had begun to fear that the opera 
season would run its course unadorned by her 
personality and her art. Her absence had al- 
ready played the devil with the revival of “Don 
Giovanni,” “La Gioconda” knew her not, and 
“Norma” was waiting on tiptoe for her recovery. 
Small wonder then that at her entrance we 
stopped the show for a moment to voice our grati- 
tude. It may as well be recorded at this point 
that Miss Ponselle sang like her usual self, that 
is with brilliant, fat quality of tone and with 
intelligent and effective musicianship. A very 
large audience applauded everything and nearly 
lost its reason when during the first act curtain 
calls the restored diva was left the sole recipient 
of the general acclaim. 

—Samuel Chotzinoff, 
New York World. 


——__——_——- 


ROSA PONSELLE IS WELCOMED 


The soprano, who has been missed during the 
last eight weeks, was warmly and applausively 
welcomed by an audience which did not stint 
itself in calling for curtain calls. “Luisa Mil- 
ler” is far from foolproof; if it succeeds it will 
do so to an important extent by virtue of a well 
sung performance. Fortunately, it received such 
a performance yesterday and gave Miss Ponselle 
great opportunity, showing the familiar range 
and power, the fluency of tone, the musicianly, 
skillful phrasing and the ringing top notes which 
have made her singing notable. 


—Francis D. Perkins, 
New York Herald Tribune. 


—_——_o—_—- 





The performance was signalized by the return 
to the company of Rosa Ponselle, whose absence 
was one of the misfortunes of the recent “Don 
Giovanni” revival. 

—New York Evening Post. 


ROSA PONSELLE HAILED 
WITH IMMENSE ENTHUSIASM 


HER VOICE AGAIN GLORIOUS 





There was immense enthusiasm for Miss Pon- 
selle, who furnished visible and audible assur- 
ance that she is recovered from her long indispo- 
sition. The audience was agog to discover 
whether Miss Ponselle’s voice, after her illness, 
was its old self; whether she would equal or sur- 
pass previous efforts. The voice was glorious to 
hear. The interval of absence made its excep- 
tional texture and its superiority to other voices 
more apparent than ever. The incomparable 
voice has come back to the Metropolitan audience. 
The occasion of its return was an unusually try- 
ing role, one that demands range volume and 
highly dramatic expression throughout the opera. 
Meeting these demands, Miss Ponselle did some 
of the best considered singing that she has done 
on the Metropolitan stage. The audience took 
the singer to its heart. 

—Olin Downes, 
New York Times. 





TWENTY-ONE CURTAIN CALLS 


No small part of the jubilation was in welcome 
to Miss Rosa Ponselle. The Metropolitan boasts 
of no other soprano organ at once so ample and 
so beautiful. In range and strength it was its 
former self; and it was used with much of that 
violin-like play of phrasing and color which 
makes her Norma a work of art. Welcomed up- 
roariously at her first entrance, the soprano 
amassed one furore after another, culminating 
in twenty-one curtain calls at the end of the per- 
formance. 





—Richard L. Stokes, 
New York Evening World. 





Rosa Ponselle recovered from her long indis- 
position, made her first appearance of the season 
and gladdened her admirers with all her former 
opulence and velvety quality of voice, her emo- 
tional sincerity and her authoritative command 
of the art of operatic delivery. She had glorious 
moments and they were received with vociferous 
acclaim from her enchanted listeners. 


—Leonard Liebling, 
New York American. 





It was for the return of Miss Ponselle to the 
stage of which she is the chief adornment that 
we were yesterday most grateful. We heard and 
took pleasure once more in a voice that is surely 
unrivalled today. It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark that Miss Ponselle sang beautifully, for 
when has she failed to do so? Listening to her, 
one does not regret the passing of the Golden 
Age of song, since Miss Ponselle, for those whose 
privilege it is to hear her, revives the glories of 
the past. 


—Edward Cushing, 
Brooklyn Eagle, 
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ROSA PONSELLE SANG N 
TO A SOLD OUT HOUSE 





“Norma” was repeated by request as being 
not only the admired singer’s greatest role but 
also for three seasons now among the chief orna- 
ments of the Metropolitan repertory. The audi- 
ence, which included guests in extra chairs in wi 
the boxes and all the standees the fire laws per- 
mitted, with hundreds more turned away, inter- 
rupted the opera with applause after the “Casia 
Diva” air in the first act. It held its chief ova- 
tion for Ponselle till the final curtain. The crowd by 
yelled for a speech. toot 


oe 


—New York Times. | of 
. au 
be 
“Norma” has not been much in evidence this = 
season and everyone,_it seemed, was determined st 
to squeeze into the house to hear it last night. aig 
Needless to note that the curtain calls were many Pe 
and the applause loud and long. = 
—W. J. Henderson, 
New York Sun. 
hic ciliasinalins 
he 
The tributes to her wondrous voice were lavish of 
and nearly every aria that fell to her in the th 
course of Bellini’s opera, a matter of almost hi 


three hours, brought roars and gusts 
of applause from a jammed house. 
Since “Norma” was resurrected two 
years ago for her special benefit, Miss 
Ponselle has needed little else to draw 
an adoring audience from the far cor- 
ners. She has made the role of the 
Druid Priestess as inseparable from 
her own name today as it has been 
from those of great songsters in the 
past. It is a performance which 
everyone should see and hear at least 


once. —Samuel Chotzinoff, 
New York World. 
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SOPRANO GETS OVATION A 
FOR CONCERT TOU! 
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OSA PONSELLE made her last operatic 4) peara 
Opera House last night, singing before a ca acity 
operatic death, she was called before the curtain fifte 
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OSA PONSELLE is on her way to other cities. She 

Sunday night, at the greatest opera concert heard 
Drawn by the announcement that Rosa was to ma 
around the ticket office, speculators did a land office 
two or three hundred additional listeners, standees fill 
lasting ten minutes were heaped on the head of the pi 
her characteristic manner, acknowledging the applaus 
singing in a way to bring envy from the gods. It is 
while, when she is singing like this. Any time that 
calamity. Really, Mr. Gatti-Casazza should have done 
tened backstage to her “Ernani Involami.” It was, as I 
the most stirring of the opera concerts. 


Management: “ic!ropolita 
33 West 42nd Street, | 
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NORMA SUNG BY 
SE ROSA PONSELLE 


BIG AUDIENCE APPLAUDS 
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~ ADMIRED SOPRANO 

- The audience which packed the Metropolitan 
. in witnessed and obviously enjoyed the unique event. 
per- —Pitts Sanborn, 

iter- New York Telegram. 
asta 





DVa- } The “Casta Diva” aria has never been given 
owd by her with more beautiful quality or with 
greater artistry than at last evening’s repetition 
of Bellini’s ancient and honorable work. Her 


ww: 


audience was spellbound throughout that num- 
ber, but burst into tremendous applause at its 
this end, and, for what seemed like several minutes, 
ined stopped the action of the opera. After the final 
ght curtain the audience lingered and recalled Miss 
- Ponselle so many times that one lost count of the 
} number. 
—Grena Bennett, 
ni, New York American. 
— = eee 

Rosa Ponselle, whose greatest achievement in 
her already historic career is her interpretation 
vish of Norma, sang the role before a frantically en- 
the thusiastic audience. If the glorious Rosa never 
nost had sung or never did sing any other opera than 


this, her immortality would be estab- 
lished. Surely no more distinguished 
singing, replete with every requisite of 
the vocalist’s art, has been heard in this 
generation. In the throat of any but 
Rosa Ponselle in today’s list of singers 
Norma would remain untouchable. With 
her as the star, it is doubtful if ever the 
sacrificial noblewoman was better sung, 
or indeed, better acted. Beside the art 
of Ponselle it is difficult for any woman 
to stand up. 

—Charles D. Isaacson, 

New York Telegraph. 
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ION AS SHE LEAVES 
TOUR AND LONDON OPERA 
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'CCESS IN “NORMA” 








tic appearance of the regular season at the Metropolitan 
a capacity audience. After the soprano had met her 
urtain fifteen or more times. 
—Francis D. Perkins, 
New York Herald Tribune. 
—_ 

cities. She said goodby to the Metropolitan @pera House 
neert heard in that auditorium in at least three years. 
was to make her season’s farewell, the crowds surged 
land office business, the orchestra pit was covered with 
tandees filled every inch the law allowed, and ovations 
d of the prima domna. Rosa answered her admirers in 
he applause modestly, in a colonial black velvet gown, and 
ods. It is too bad we must lose Rosa, even for a little 
time that the Ponselle goes away is a loss; now it is a 
have done something about it, immediately, when he lis- 
t was, as I have remarked, not only the best attended, but 


—€harles D. Isaacson, 
New York Telegraph. 
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DONNA ANNA JOINS NORMA 
IN LIST OF ROSA PONSELLE’S 
MAJOR TRIUMPHS 


After “Norma” Donna Anna seemed the in- 
evitable next step in the career of the opulently 
endowed soprano. Before an audience that in- 
cluded the last admittable standee, Rosa Ponselle 
had her belated “Don Giovanni” triumph last 
night at the Metropolitan. 

—Oscar Thompson, 
New York Evening Post. 


slash liinpaptiats 

Rosa Ponselle, having recovered from pro- 
tracted illness, entered the cast of “Don Giovan- 
ni,” singing Donna Anna as it had been intended 
from the first that she should. What one gifted 
woman could do to a performance was imme- 
diately demonstrated. “Don Giovanni” assumed 
its own intrinsic splendor. The entire cast 
seemed aroused and the interpretation of the 
opera took on a wholly new aspect. Miss Pon- 
selle, through the beauty of her voice and the 
resources of her technic, was able to breathe 
much needed life into the difficult role of “Donna 
Anna.” There was no mistaking the pleasure of 
the audience. 





—W. J. Henderson, 
New York Sun. 


—_o-— 


GIVES NOTABLE PERFORM- 
ANCE AS DONNA ANNA 


Miss Ponselle made her first appearance in 
“Don Giovanni” last night in the fourth per- 
formance of the present revival. Miss Ponselle’s 
welcome appearance in the cast naturally marked 
an artistic advance in the performance. Miss 
Ponselle exhibited her familiar vocal merits, the 
generous volume of tone, the opulence of quality, 
latitude of range and ease in florid music. Her 
“Non Midi” marked a notable achievement. 

—Francis D. Perkins, 
New York Herald Tribune. 


eS BG 

As General Manager Gatti-Casazza must have 
beheld it in his dream of an illustrious revival, 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” emerged in full glory 
yesterday evening at the Metropolitan. The por- 
tent was due in considerable degree to the pres- 
ence of Mme. Rosa Ponselle, who made her first 
essay of the role of Donna Anna. Donna Anna’s 
great moment conies at the very beginning of 
the opera, and Mme. Ponselle grasped her oppor- 
tunity with magnificent vocal and dramatic 
prowess. 





—Richard L. Stokes, 
New York Evening World. 
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Rosa Ponselle sang the role of Donna Anna. 
As a result everything changed. All the mem- 
bers of the star cast were on their musical toes. 
Drama was intensified. Musically the perform- 
ance improved a hundred-fold. Rosa Ponselle 
invested the opening scene with such realism and 
beauty that the revived opera fairly shot forward 
where previously it had merely moved. Those 
who heard “Don Giovanni” without Ponselle and 
then with Rosa were’ given a graphic illustra- 
tion of the power of a great artist to lift an 
opera to the heights. Donna Anna is what might 
be termed an ungrateful role; its demands on 
the human throat and intelligence are inhuman. 
Nevertheless Ponselle gave all that was asked and 
more. 


—Charles D. Isaacson, 
New York Telegraph. 


PONSELLE TRIUMPHS 
IN “DON GIOVANNI” 
Rouses Audience to Great Enthusiasm in 


Her Portrayal of Mozart's 
Donna Anna 








A REVELATION IN ROLE 





Rosa Ponselle added another opera portrait 
last night to her list of notable achievements 


.when as Donna Anna she roused her audience to 


demonstrations of enthusiasm which recalled the 
legendary days of the opera gods of a past gen- 
eration. Such singing as she accomplished in 
a role far removed from the vocal and dramatic 
style to which she is accustomed was something 
of a revelation even to her most ardent admirers. 
The expectant audience interrupted the action 
for a moment with a burst of applause when Miss 
Ponselle made her entrance. The luscious voice 
displayed its old brilliancy and power, to the 
glory of Mozart and the delight of the vast audi- 
ence. She consecrated herself wholeheartedly to 
the very essence of the Mozartean tradition, 
never projecting herself out of the picture, al- 
ways maintaining an artistocratic elegance of 
line, an aloof distinction and a careful coordina- 
tion of vocal and dramatic elements with the 
performances of her associates. It was said that 
every seat in the house was sold and all standing 
room occupied, with scores turned away. 


—New York Times. 
oxadeinaamaaniiies 
Miss Rosa Ponselle, having fully recovered 
from her indisposition, essayed Donna Anna in 
last night’s performance. “Don Giovanni” is a 
curious work in this respect—the best singing 
actor or actress in the cast seems to be, for the 
time being, the outstanding character in the 
drama. In the Hammerstein days, Renaud, as 
the Don, dominated the opera, while in the Met- 
ropolitan’s former revival the Don Ottavio, in the 
person of Alessandro Bonci, assumed an unusual 
importance. The presence last night of Miss 
Ponselle made one believe that Donna Anna was, 
after all, the character around whom the drama 
circled. 
—Samuel Chotzinoff, 
New York World. 


ROSA PONSELLE FORTIFIES 
THE METROPOLITAN’S 
“DON GIOVANNI” 


—Pitts Sanborn, 
New York Telegram. 
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TWIN CITIES HEAR 
NOTED RECITALISTS 


Florence Macbeth Is Apollo 
Club Soloist—Bauer and 
Onegin Appear 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—Concerts in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul would have 
dwindled appreciably during the last 
weeks of January while the Symphony 
Orchestra was away on its midwinter 
tour, but for the leading women’s clubs. 
On Jan. 30, the Thursday Musical 
Club gave one of its meritorious fort- 
nightly concerts at the Pantages 
Theatre in this city in the morning. 
The Schubert club presented Harold 
Bauer in piano recital at the People’s 
Church auditorium in St. Paul in the 
evening. 

Mr. Bauer gave a solid and varied 
program which included selections from 
Bach’s English Suite in A Minor, the 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, by Franck, 
Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” 
a group of three Debussy miniatures, 
a “Chromatic Study,” by Alkan and a 
noteworthy rendering of Chopin’s A 
Flat Ballade. 

February opened with the second 
Apollo club concert of the season at 
the Lyceum Theatre under the direc- 
tion of William MacPhail. Florence 
Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
was the soloist. 

The Apollo club is now in its thirty- 
fifth season and mustered for the oc- 
casion one of the best body of singers 
in its long history both in balance and 
beauty of quality, in numbers about 100. 
There was enthusiasm in their work 
and also intelligent and painstaking 
eare. The opening number was the 
Bach chorale, “Break Forth, O Beaute- 
ous Heavenly Light.” For “Adoremus 
Te,” by Palestrina and Handel’s “Let 
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STOKOWSKI FORCES TO CHANGE PERSONNEL 


Their Celestial Concerts All Unite” the 
club had the assistance of the North 
Minneapolis High School Glee Club and 
A Capella Choir. 

Miss Macbeth sang two well-chosen 
groups of art songs, among which “The 
Oasis,” by George Roberts, her excel- 
lent accompanist, held high rank. After 
a popular group by the club and several 
encores by Miss Macbeth, chorus and 
soloist joined in the “Street Song” from 
Herbert’s “Naughty Marietta.” 

Kar! Andrist, pupil of Eugene Ysaye, 
on Feb. 1 gave a worthwhile recital, 
with the assistance of John Jacob Beck, 
pianist, at the MacPhail auditorium. 
They played the Brahms D Minor 
Sonata for violin and piano. Mr. 
Andrist’s novelties were “The Foun- 
tains of Arethusa” from “Myths,” by 
Szymanowski, and Ysaye’s “Berceuse.” 

Feb. 5 Sigrid Onegin, contralto, ap- 
peared in the University of Minnesota 
concert course, in which she gave one 
of her very first American concerts and 
to which she has repeatedly returned. 
The singer was in fine voice. Because 
the present series marks the dedication 
of the new Cyrus Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium, Mme. Onegin sang Bee- 
thoven’s “Die Ehre Gottes in der 
Natur” as her first encore. 

VicToR NILSSON 





Lauri-Volpi Sings in Naples En Route 
to Milan 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Metropolitan 
tenor, en route to Genoa, left the ship, 
the Roma, at Naples at the request of 
400 of the passengers, and sang “Il 
Trovatore” at the San Carlo Theater. 
The passengers are reported to have 
attended the performance in a body. 

At the request of the captain, Lauri- 
Volpi also sang at the concert for sea- 
men’s widows and orphans on the Ro- 
ma. He was welcomed at Naples by a 
delegation of civic officials. After the 
opera, Lauri-Volpi went by train to 
Milan to sing at La Scala. 
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Nine Positions to Be Refilled 
in Orchestra Next 
Season 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 20. — Nine 

members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, including three men occupying 
first positions, have received word from 
Paul P. Lotz, orchestra manager, that 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor, has 
made changes in personnel affecting 
them. Official notice of dismissal will 
be made later under the rules of the 
Musicians’ Union, which requires that 
notice be given six weeks before the 
season ends. 

The list includes Daniel Bonade, first 
clarinet; Vincent Fanelli, Jr., first harp; 
Gardell Simons, first trombone; A. 
Hase, bass; Marius Thor, violin, who 
has served the orchestra twenty years; 
Edward Raho, oboe, whose service ex- 








tends over eighteen years; Paul Ale- 
mann, clarinetist, who last year re- 
ceived a gold watch from the orchestra 
sponsors, for his twenty-five years of 
service; Otto Henneberg, horn, who will 
complete twenty-five years of service 
at the end of this season, and Joseph 
Wolfe, oboe, who is finishing his first 
season with the orchestra. 

No reason was given for the dis- 
missals. The first intimation of pros- 
pective changes came when cards were 
mailed from the Musicians’ Union, ad- 
vising that positions in certain sections 
of the orchestra would be available 
next season. 

Possibility of pensioning men who 
have been with the orchestra twenty 
years or more was mentioned. A pen- 
sion fund was started some years ago, 
and recently a special performance of 
the orchestra brought further contri- 
butions to the fund. 








Management RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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CURTIS ARTISTS HEARD 
IN VARIED PROGRAMS 





Student Musicians Appear in Ensemble 
and Solo Events in 
Several Cities 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The third 
concert of chamber music given in the 
Pennsylvania Museum, under the aus- 
pices of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
attracted a large audience on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 26. The Swastika Quar- 
tet, assisted by Florence Frantz, pian- 
ist; Leon Frengut, viola, and James 
Collins, clarinet, presented a program 
including the Mozart C Minor Quintet, 
and Prokofieff’s “Overture on Hebrew 
Themes” and the Brahms Piano Quin- 
tet. 

The Swastika Quartet traveled to 
New York on Jan. 19 to give a concert 
for the Music School of the Henry 
Street Settlement; and to Washington, 
D. C., on Jan. 29 to appear before the 
Community Institute with Josef Levine 
as piano soloist. The quartet has had 
a busy season, with numerous radio 
and concert appearances. 

Five concerts were scheduled in Jan- 
uary on the Curtis concert course. 
Tatiana Sanzewitch, pianist, a pupil of 
Josef Hofmann, appeared before the 
Contemporary Club of Trenton, N. J., 
with Paul Gershman, violin student of 
Efrem Zimbalist; and Arthur Holm- 
gren, baritone, student of Horatio Con- 
nell. Edna Phillips, harpist, a pupil 
of Carlos Salzedo, was soloist before* 
the Ventnor, N. J., Music Club; with 
the Swastika Quartet. 

At the Hill School a concert was 
given by Florence Frantz, piano stu- 
dent of Mme. Isabel Vengerova; 
George Pepper, student of Prof. Auer, 
and Max Arnoff, pupil of Louis Bailly. 

State Teachers’ College, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., heard a program given by 
Rose Bampton, pupil of Mr. Connell; 
Ladislaus Steinhardt, violin student of 
Edwin Bachmann, and William Harms, 
piano student of Abram Chasins. 

A concert at Marywood College, 
Scranton, was given by Florence Irons, 
pupil of Mr. Connell; William Harms, 
and Ladislaus Steinhardt. The solo- 
ists were all accompanied by pupils of 
Harry Kaufman, head of the division 
of accompanying. 

Five broadcast programs were given 
during the month over the network of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Student recitals at Casimir Hall were 
a feature of the work at the Institute. 


Chicago Opera Conductor Weds 


Frank St. Leger, conductor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, and 
Katherine Elisabeth Millspaugh, a 
member of the American Opera Com- 
pany, were married in New York on 
Feb. 10. The marriage was performed 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
H. Senior by the Rev. Dr. Richard Wil- 
son of Yonkers. Vladimir Rosing, di- 
rector of the American Opera Com- 
pany, was best man. 
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Unusual Scope of Interest 
Noted Through Diversity 
of Type of Musical Enter- 
tainment Newcomers 
Make Good Impressions in 
Well-Chosen Programs— 
Favorite Artists Return 


HE numbers of concerts continue 

unabated in New /York’s concert 
rooms although, as a rule, the middle 
of February shows a distinct falling off 
in quantity. This season, a number of 
debutants have put off appearing until 
the mid-season and have, in general, 
created good impressions by their work. 
Old favorites, returning for their cus- 
tomary appearances have been greeted 
by large audiences. Several of the or- 
ganizations featuring new compositions 
have brought out works by the younger 
generation, giving these an opportunity, 
at least, of hearing how their work 
sounds. 

David Barnett, Pianist 


David Barnett, pianist, who was heard 
with pleasure last season, reappeared 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Feb. 
8, playing a program that would have 
staggered a long-seasoned concert artist. 
Beginning with the Liszt arrangement 
of Bach’s. mighty G Minor Organ Fan- 
tasy and Fugue, Mr. Barnett played 
the Brahms-Paganini Variations, two 
books of Schumann Kreisleriana and 
some Chopin. Mr. Barnett, a fine pian- 
ist when first heard, seems to be even 
better. Digital dexterity he has in 
abundance, and it never failed him even 
in the tricky Brahms, which so few can 
play accurately. The Schumann had 
variety and obvious musical under- 
standing, and the Chopin was sympa- 
thetically interpreted. Program notes 
by Mr. Barnett, while well done, seemed 
superfluous in view of the familiarity 
of the music itself, J. 


Catherine Reiner, Soprano 


Catherine Reiner, soprano from the 
Budapest opera, who appeared early in 
the season, gave her second recital in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 
3, with Richard Wilens at the piano. 





t Arthur Judson 


Hall. N.Y 
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Variety the Keynote of Fortnight’s Recitals 


Miss Reiner’s main number was the 
aria from Mozart’s “Shepherd King,” in 
which the violin obbligato was played 
by Alexander Cores. “Elsa’s Dream” 
from “Lohengrin” was also. sung. 
There were groups of German lieder by 
Brahms and Schubert, and a polyglot 
one by Debussy, Ravel, Mrs. Beach and 
Szabados. Miss Reiner’s singing pos- 
sessed the same distinguishing quali- 
ties as at her former hearing and her 
audience listened with attention and ap- 
plauded with fervor. 


Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, Pianists 


First at one piano, then at two, Josef 
and Rosina Lhevinne in Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 4, played with the disciplined free- 
dom of expert ballet dancers. They had 
chosen satisfying music in familiar 
style: Schubert’s Fantasy in F Minor 
for four hands, an old-fashioned duet, 
and, at separate instruments, Reinicke’s 
Impromptu on a theme by Manfred 
Schumann, a Chopin Rondo arranged 
by Lee Pattison, Rachmaninoff’s “Ro- 
mance,” and the Strauss-Chasins “Blue 
Danube” freely adapted from Schulz- 
Evler. Beneath the grave attentiveness 
of the two musicians fine conceptions 
took shape in limpid, iridescent tones, 
nicely shaded phrases and authoritative 
rhythms. Mr. Lhevinne opened the pro- 
gram with a Chopin group. For some 
reason, the large audience, stampeding 
to the stage at the end, showed more 
curiosity over Mrs. Lhevinne’s fleet fin- 
gers, and left her gifted husband play- 
ing lonely and unobserved until after 
the third encore, when there was no 
other place to stand but on his side of 
the fence. Z. 


Harold Samuel, Pianist 


Harold Samuel, one of the most 
ardent exponents of Bach, turned to 
Mozart’s Sonata in F, two Intermezzos, 
two Ballades and two Capricci of 
Brahms, Franck’s Prelude, Aria and 
Finale, for three-quarters of his Town 
Hall program on Feb. 4. Not deserting 
his favorite composer entirely, the pian- 
ist ended his printed program with 
Bach’s Toccata in G Minor. Especially 
in the Brahms group, Mr, Samuel indi- 
cated the flexibility of his broad, warm 
tone, how quick he is to perceive and 
project differing moods, and with what 
facility he uses a full range of color- 
ing. 

Elshuco Trio 

The Elschuco Trio, in its third con- 
cert of the season, in the Engineering 
Auditorium on the evening of Feb. 4, 
presented a nicely-balanced program. 
The members of the group, Karl 
Kraeuter, violinist, Willem Willeke, 
’cellist, and Aurelio Giorni, pianist, 
were assisted in this concert by Edwin 
Jelev, violinist, Nicholas Moldavan and 
Conrad Held, violas, and Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ’cellist. 

The program opened with Beethoven’s 
E Flat Piano Trio, Op. 70, No. 2, one 
of the composer’s more exuberant 
works, though one containing some 
beautifully lyric passages, which was 
played with skillful phrasing and bal- 
ance. Reger’s Sextet in F Major, Op. 
118, rarely heard, had the benefit of a 
very earnest and at moments impas- 
sioned performance, but apart from its 
slow movement of a sustained and 
often eloquent style, proved rather aca- 
demic music. The charming C Major 
Quintet by Michael Haydn, for years 
attributed wrongly to the more famous 
Joseph Haydn, brought the evening to 
a satisfying close and elicited some of 
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the best playing of the concert. There 
was a large audience, and warm ap- 
plause was given throughout. R. 


Nikolai Orloff, Pianist 


Nikolai Orloff, pianist, whose recitals 
have been features of several musical 
seasons, was heard in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 5, offering a pre- 
gram that contained nothing of nov- 
elty. The numbers heard were parts of 
Mozart’s A Major Sonata, the Schu- 
mann Carnaval, a group of Chopin, 
Balakireff’s “Islamey” Variations, 
Liszt’s Tarantella and Debussy’s “Re- 
flets dans l’Eau.” Mr. Orloff’s best 
playing was done in the Chopin group, 
though parts of the Mozart had fine 
poetic meaning. The Carnaval was 
somewhat lacking in variety of quality 
both in the matter of tone and inter- 
pretation. In both the Balakireff and 
the Liszt, Mr. Orloff’s technical facil- 
ity was equal to the occasion. Indeed, 
the former had moments of real thrill. 
All in all, while Mr. Orloff’s playing 
has been more interesting on other oc- 
casions, it was of a high order on this 
one. J. 


James R. Houghton, Baritone 


James R. Houghton, baritone, who 
has sung in and about Boston, gave his 
first New York recital in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 5, with Reginald 
Boardman at the piano. Mr. Houghton, 
of unusual physical stature, has a voice 
of large volume, well handled in gen- 
eral, though not invariably to its ulti- 
mate resource. There is still lacking, 
also, the ability to communicate a wide 
gamut of emotion, but all these things 
seem transient. Mr. Houghton obvi- 
ously has the “real thing,” and only 
further experience and further study 
(more of the inner meaning of his 
songs than their extraneous interpreta- 
tion) is required to make him an artist 
of the very first rank. His program at 
this concert included the none-too-easy 
aria “Revenge! Timotheus Cries!” from 
“Alexander’s Feast” by Handel, songs 
by Gretchaninoff, Balakireff, the 
Brahms “Vier Ernste Gesinge” (one of 
which was especially well done), four 
Old English songs and an American 
group. a 
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Ailsa MacColl, Pianist 


Ailsa Craig MacColl, pianist, who 
hails from Philadelphia, gave an in- 
teresting program in an interesting 
manner before an audience that filled 
Chalif Hall on the evening of Feb. 6. 
Miss MacColl led off with Myra Hess’s 
transcription of Bach’s Chorale, “Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring,” following this 
with the same composer’s French Suite 
No. 5, a theme and Variations by Gla- 
zounoff, the Ravel Sonatine and pieces 
by Bax, Medtner, Poulenc and Debussy. 
Miss MacColl’s playing made a good im- 
pression on her listeners. Her tech- 
nique was always the servant of her 
interpretative sense, never the raison 
d@’étre itself, and one can say as much 
only very seldom. The Bach had real 
feeling for classical style and the mod- 
ern French group, in pleasant contrast, 
was well differentiated. It was an even- 
ing of very interesting piano playing. 


Biltmore Musicale 


Rosa Raisa, soprano, and Giacomo 
Rimini, baritone, both of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, gave the program at the 
Biltmore Musicale on the morning of 
Feb. 7, making their first appearance 
in New York in four seasons. Horace 
Britt, ’cellist, was also heard. Mme. 
Raisa’s principal number was “Casta 
Diva” from “Norma,” in which she was 
heard here a decade ago when Bellini’s 
opera was conjured from a long sleep 
by the late Cleofonte Campanini. Mme. 
Raisa’s singing of the aria was magnifi- 
cent in every way and her superb voice 
was heard later in song groups and a 
duet from “Don Pasquale” with Mr. 
Rimini. Mr. Rimini sang arias from 
“The Barber of Seveille” and “Carmen,” 
achieving success in both. Mr. Britt 
was much applauded in his solos. Carol 
Perrenot was accompanist for the sing- 
ers and Josef Bonime for Mr. Britt. 

H. 


Hans Lange String Quartet 


The Hans Lange String Quartet, for 
its second concert in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, on Feb. 7, gave 
Ravel’s Piano Trio with Harry Cump- 
son at the piano; Bach’s Suite in D 
Minor for ’Cello, with Percy Such, 
’cellist, as soloist. The final number 
was Haydn’s G Major Quartet, Op. 54. 
The final number was, perhaps, the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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TO DISCUSS SCHOOL MUSIC 





Chicago Conference of Nation’s Super- 
visors Has Vital Programs 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Amateur music 
will be the keynote of the second bien- 
nial meeting of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference in Chicago the 
week of March 24. Seven thousand 
school music supervisors are expected 
to attend. 

The entire question of the incentive 
to music study will come before the 
supervisors for thorough discussion. 
Since school children are taught to 
write essays, stories and poetry in com- 
position classes, not to make them 
writers by profession, but because such 
creative writing experience will inspire 
them to read the best authors, it is 
similarly held that every child should 
learn music, not to gain a larger income, 
but because first-hand experience in 
music opens the way to a richer life. 

The complete program for the Chi- 
cago meeting, as made known by 
Mabelle Glenn, president of the Con- 
ference,. includes as speakers Walter 
Damrosch, Edward Howard Griggs, 
John Erskine, director of the Juilliard 
School of Music; Peter W. Dykema, 
William J. Bogan, superintendent of 
the Chicago public schools; Rudolph 
Ganz, Guy Maier, Percy A. Scholes, 
noted British music critic; Helen Hay 
Heyl, Frantz Prochowski; Joseph N. 
Weber, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians; Dean G. L. 
Butler, of Syracuse University, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Schools of Music; Ruth Haller Otta- 
way, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and Dean Charles 
H. Mills of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Musical features of the week include 
a concert by the Paulist choristers, a 
band demonstration by five champion 
school bands, an all-Chicago school 
chorus, a concert by the Flint (Mich.) 
A Capella Choir, two concerts by the 
National High School Orchestra, and 
one by the National High School 
Chorus, and a complimentary concert 
to the supervisors by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Frederick Stock. 





Maduro Works Given First Perform- 
ance by Hadley Forces 


At the eighth concert of the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra, Henry 
Hadley, conductor, given at the Mecca 
Auditorium on Feb. 23, the Scherzo 
Espagnole, Trianon and Espana of 
Charles Maduro were performed for 
the first time. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory Gives Opera 








Photo by Young & Carl, Cincinnati 


Scene from Eugen d’Albert’s Opera, “Tiefland,” Given in English Translation by 
the New Cincinnati Conservatory Opera Company, Jan. 30, in Emery Auditorium, 
Cincinnati. 


INCINNATI, Feb. 20.—Cincinnati’s 
newest musical venture, the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory Opera Company, 
presented Eugen d’Albert’s “Tiefland” 
on Jan. 30, in Emery Auditorium under 
the auspices of Bertha Baur, president 


and director of the Cincinnati Con- 


servatory of Music. 
under professional management, is pre- 
paring two other productions, “La 
Bohéme,” which will be given March 
12, and “Bride of the Tsar,” for March 
22. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory Opera 
Company was formed this winter under 
the sponsorship of Charles J. Livin- 
good, vice-president of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, with Charles G. Miller, 
manager of the ten summer seasons 
of opera at the Cincinnati Zoological 
Gardens as manager. Alexander von 
Kreisler of the Conservatory faculty 
is the musical director and Maria 
Kirsanova (Mrs. von Kreisler) the 
stage director. Burnet C. Tuthill, gen- 
eral manager of the Conservatory, is 
the secretary of the new organization. 

‘The company’s production of “Tief- 
land” was the first time d’Albert’s 
opera was sung in English in the 
United States. 

The orchestra, under the baton of 
Mr. von Kreisler, was composed of 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra musi- 
cians, augmented by members of the 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra. 
The well-trained chorus of picked 
singers in colorful costumes of the Pyre- 
nees lent a picturesque touch to the 
scenes. 

Martha Elizabeth Dwyer, dramatic 
soprano, of Dayton, Ohio, pupil of Ruth 
Townsend, sang the title role of Marta, 
and Sam Adams, tenor, Lexington, Ky., 
a pupil of Dan Beddoe, was Pedro. 
Hubert Kockritz, of Evansville, Ind., 
was Morruccio and Sebastiano 
was sung by William Lang Shaw, 
Farmington, Mo. Leonard W. Treash 
of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, was the vil- 
lage elder, Tomaso, and Nadelle Schup- 
ing, Nuri.. Nandro, the shepherd boy, 
was sung by Franklin Bens, Cincinnati, 


Now the company, 


and the three gossips, Pepa, Antonia 
and Rosalia, were effectively played by 
Frances Delo, Covington, Ky., Jane 
Edwards, Van Wert, Ohio, and Kath- 
erine Rose, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Eleanor Patterson Resumes Concert 
Work 


Eleanor Patterson, contralto, having 
recovered from injuries received in an 
automobile accident a year ago, is again 
actively engaged in concert work, prin- 
cipally in the South. Her headquarters 
for the winter are in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., where she has sung for many or- 
ganizations. She will sing in a return 


engagement at Tarpon Springs, Fla., 
soon, and is planning a concert tour 
through the Middle West in the late 
spring. 
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CONTEST BOOKLET ISSUED 





Contains Plans for National and State 
School Orchestra Events 


The 1930 yearbook of the State and 
National School Orchestra Contests has 
been issued by the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music and is now 
available without charge. It contains 
the rules and assigned and selective 
compositions to be used at the National 
contest and which are recommended for 
use in the State contests. The volume 
is similar to the band contest yearbook 
issued previously. 

The Bureau fosters the State and 
National Contests in coéperation with 
the Committee on Instrumental Affairs 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference, giving prizes and recognizing 
the winners as eligible to the national 
contest. The Bureau organized or gave 
assistance to thirty State contests last 
year, and six or eight more states will 
be added this year. The 1930 contest 
will probably be held in Lincoln, May 
16-17, but final arrangements have not 
yet been announced. 

The Bureau and the Committee have 
organized and aided school band con- 
tests since 1924 and in 1928 extended 
their work to orchestra contests also. 
The States having the largest list of 
competing orchestras last spring were 
Iowa with 88, Michigan with 52, 
Nebraska with 38, and South Dakota 
with 28. 

The spread of the movement is being 
furthered by the establishment of pre- 
liminary district contests in a number 
of the states, these local meets making 
participation possible to many of the 
smaller and financially weaker schools 
which could not ordinarily send their 
orchestras to the State finals. 

The membership of the Committee 
on Instrumental Affairs is as follows: 
J. E. Maddy, chairman, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; A. A. Harding, Urbana, IIl.; 
Lee M. Lockhart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
David E. Mattern, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann, Yonkers, 
N. Y., and C. M. Tremaine, secretary. 

The yearbook may be obtained from 
C M. Tremaine, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 
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LONG BEACH HEARS 
NOTABLE VISITORS 


Tibbett Welcomed Among 
Recitalists—Friedheim 
Heads Faculty 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Feb. 20.—Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, packed the 
Municipal Auditorium Feb. 7, when he 
appeared in the Philharmonic Course, 
L. D. Frey, manager. In splendid voice, 
the singer gave a remarkable program, 
including grand opera arias, oratorio 
selections, modern art songs and a 
group of Schumann lieder. 

Stewart Wille, pianist-accompanist, 
gave artistic support to the singer, and 
was well received in his solos. Mrs. 
Tibbett, the poet-wife of the singer, 
accompanied him to the city, and after 
the concert an impromptu reception was 
held on the stage. 

Hans Barth, pianist, harpsichordist 
and exponent of the quarter-tone piano, 
appeared at the Municipal Auditorium 
Jan. 31 in the Philharmonic Course, 
and was well received by a large audi- 
ence. 

The Long Beach Municipal Band, 
Herbert L. Clarke, director, gave an 
“all-Rhapsodies” program for the first 
special concert of the year, Jan. 30. 
As the band gives two concerts every 
day, these special programs prove of 
interest to layman and musician. 

Arthur Friedheim, who came to Long 
Beach to teach a master class in piano, 
has aecepted the position of chancellor 
in the University of Music, Drama and 
Art, of which Dr. Constance Henry 
Beauer is director and manager. F. X. 
Arens, well-known vocal teacher from 
New York, will head the voice depart- 
ment. 

Alice Spellings, concert soprano, who 
has taken up residence in Long Beach, 
gave a delightful program in the Villa 
Riviera Jan. 21, with Jane Stanley, 
pianist. 

The Opera Reading Club, Leon Raines, 
director, heard the analysis of Wag- 
ner’s “Das Rheingold,” Feb. 6, with 
tolla Alford, baritone, of Long Beach, 
singing the two most important réles, 
Wotan and Alberich. 

The Verdi Group of the Woman’s 
Music Club gave a program Jan, 29. 
Those taking part were Mesdames 
Moore, Hodgson, Tincher, Fleming, 
Johnson, Iehl, Reese and Parkinson, 
and Ora Keck, Helen Dalzell, Onalee 
Repp and Ethel Seiver. The Mozart 
Group gave a concert Feb. 5, the artists 
taking part being Ruth Foster Herman, 
Amy Kaynor, Constancia Weisberger, 
Bradley Knocke, Florence Gale, Louise 
Spoor, Mae Gilbert Reese, Maurice Eis- 
ner, Dwight S. Defty and Mrs. Defty. 
These groups were formed to raise 
money for the scholarship fund. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS 








Edwin and Jewel Hughes to Give 
Novelty 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 
will give their second recital of the 
season, playing music for two pianos, 
in Town Hall on the evening of March 
8. They will have the collaboration of 
Perey Grainger in one of the latter’s 
compositions for two pianos, six hands. 
The program will also include a new 
Waltz Suite for two pianos by Heinrich 
Gebhard, Boston composer and pianist, 
Which will have its first New York 
presentation at this concert. 
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Maier and Pattison to Abandon 





ys gorse ang there is nothing left for 
them to do in two-piano music, ex- 
cept to play over again what audiences 
have heard them play many times be- 
fore, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
pioneers in the field, are abandoning 
their joint appearances. The two 
pianists are in the midst of what they 
insist will be their last tour in this 
type of recital. Mr. Pattison, spokes- 
man for the pair, explained their par- 
tial retirement. 

“Mr. Maier and I began delving into 
two piano literature in 1916 and 
1917,” he said, “and gave several con- 
certs devoted exclusively to that music 
during that season here and in the fall 
of 1917-1918. With America’s entry 
into the war, we both went to France 
and were not able to think about con- 
certs of any kind until the late spring 
of 1919. Since then we have played a 
large number of concerts each season 
in America and every few seasons have 
played in Europe. We also toured 
Australia. 

“This means that we have specialized 
in this kind of music for more than a 
decade. Gratified and pleased at the 
appreciation audiences everywhere 
have shown, we have enjoyed working 
out these ensemble programs and ex- 
ploring a comparatively little known 
field of music. Musicians have been 
interested and a number of composers 
have written compositions for two 
pianos—especially for us to play or 
inspired by our performances. 

“However, even with the new addi- 
tions, the repertoire of two-piano music 


Duo Work for Solo Recita 
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is limited. We have given the few 
really great compositions in that reper- 
toire again and again, studying and 
restudying and continually giving to 
them our devoted attention. There are 
a great many light compositions— 
charming to do—but they do not make 
for one’s musical growth. 

“We have always prided ourselves on 
giving a varied fare in our programs. 
Now we feel we are beginning to repeat 
ourselves. Too much repetition will 
inevitably kill inspiration. We are not 
satisfied to get into a sort of musical 
treadmill. We want our audiences, 
if possible, to remember our concerts 
at their highest stage of perfection, 
and not risk letting them ever hear 
those concerts if they have gone stale 
or seem to be going stale. 

“We both are greatly interested in 
many forms of musical activity. Dur- 
ing the past few years Mr. Maier has 
developed into a practical and effective 
thing his idea of children’s and young 
people’s concerts. He would like to 
devote more time and thought to it. I 
want to spend more time in composi- 
tion. 

“Both Mr. Maier and I will go on 
making solo appearances, and will no 
doubt be heard with string quartets 
and other ensemble organizations. We 
may even occasionally play together— 
for some special kind of concert. But 
we are through as ‘specialists’ in two- 
piano music.” 

During 1930-31, Mr. Maier and Mr. 
Pattison will be under the management 
of the new NBC Artists’ Service. 





REVIVE LEHAR WORK 
AT JOLSON THEATRE 





“Count of Luxembourg” Heard as One 
of Series Presented by Shuberts 
with Excellent Cast 


Franz Lehar’s tuneful “Count of 
Luxembourg,” first heard in this coun- 
try in September, 1912, was given as 
one of the series of revivals now cur- 
rent at the Jolson Theatre, awaking 
memories ard gviving much present 
pleasure to a large audience. Anne 
Swinburne’s original role of Angele 
Didier fell to Manila Powers in the 
present case, and was well done both 
dramatically and vocallv. Florenz 
Ames was successful in Frank Mou- 
lan’s role of Grand Duke Ruzinoff, and 
Roy Cropper did good work in the title 
role. 

Although our ideas of what’s what 
in light opera change from decade to 
decade, there remains much in Lehar’s 
score and the Willner-Bodanzky book 
which proves that good music and real 
humor are ageless. The revival was 
one of the best of the series. 

Roles other than those mentioned 
were enacted by Hobson Young, Trudy 
Mallina, Carl Dews, J. Charles Gilbert, 
Clif Heckinger, Maurice Holland, 
Helen Cowan, Alice O’Donnell, Ralph 
Brainard, Ivan Arbuckle, Charles Car- 


ver, Frances Baviello, Wee Griffin 
and Elizabeth Crandall. Louis. Kroll 
conducted. H. 





Organist Gives Concerts 


A recital was given by Henry F. 
Seibert on the afternoon of Feb. 9, in 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, White 
Plains, N. Y. His program included 


Sonata I, Mendelssohn; Andante from 
the Fifth Symphony, Beethoven; “Will 
o’ the Wisp,” Gordon Balch Nevin; 
“Evening Bells” and “Cradle Song,” 
Macfarlane, and the Festival Prelude 
on “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” 
by Faulkes. 

Among the numbers played by Mr. 
Seibert at his recital in Town Hall, on 
the evening of Feb. 14, was the An- 
dante from the Fifth Symphony by 
Beethoven. 


Ailsa MacColl Heard in Boston Recital 


Boston, Feb. 20.—Ailsa Craig Mac- 
Coll, pianist, presented the following 
program in Jordan Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 23: Chorale from Cantata, 
No. 147, Bach-Hess; French Suite, No. 
5, Bach; Theme and Variations, Gla- 
zounoff; Sonatine, Ravel; “A _ Hill- 
Tune,” Bax; Allegro con grazia, Medt- 
ner; “Trois Mouvements Perpetuels,” 
Poulenc; “L’Ile Joyeuse,” Debussy. 
Miss MacColl exhibited fine technique, 
a high degree of musical intelligence 
and delicacy of nuance in her inter- 
pretations. There was a large attend- 
ance. Ww. Jd. P. 


Lucile Lawrence Having Busy Season 


Lucile Lawrence, harpist, recently ap- 
peared in Canton, Ohio; at two con- 
certs at the University of Illinois in 
Urbana and in New Orleans, La., with 
the New Orleans Philharmonic Society. 
On Jan. 4 she was soloist with the Con- 
ductorless Symphony Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall. On Feb. 17 she was 
heard with the Beethoven Association 
in Town Hall. Miss Lawrence is head 
of the harp department of the Philadel- 
phia Musical Academy and also teaches 
in New York. 


QUEBEC APPLAUDS 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Casadesus Ensemble Makes 
Local Debut—Lecture © 
Recitals Given 





QuesBec, Feb. 20.—The Paris Society 
of Ancient Instruments gave its first 
recital in this city on Feb. 7 in the 
Chateau Frontenac. The entire quin- 
tette gave performances of “The Gar- 
den of Love” by Mouret and “Les 
récréations de la campagne” by Clé- 
ment. Henri Casadesus, viola d’amore, 
appeared as soloist in the Concerto 
of Asioli. Regina Patorni-Casadesus, 
harpsichordist, and Marius Casadesus, 
quinton, also gave solos. Emma Hoyt, 
American soprano, sang two groups of 
old songs, one in French and the other 
in English. 

Lucille Defrenne, French soprano, 
with R. G. Gingras at the piano, gave a 
lecture-recital on “French Songs of Dif- 
ferent Ages” at Laval University re- 
cently. 

André Morize, recently the guest of 
the Canadian Institute, lectured on the 
genesis of the dance. His wife played 
at the piano some characteristic forms. 
Rev. Charles Desrochers gave a lecture 
on “Music and Education” recently. He 
was assisted by a string quartet com- 
posed of members of the Quebec Sym- 
phony. 

At its last concert in Laval Univer- 
sity, the Symphony, J. Robert Talbot, 
conductor, presented “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance” by Elgar; “Mosaique” by 
Vézina, ex-conductor of the Symphony, 
and Overture from “Iphigénie en Au- 
lide” by Gluck. 

The first concert of the new year 
was given by Conrad Bernier, organist 
and professor at the Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington. The young vir- 
tuoso played the fine instrument of St. 
John Baptist Church. His program in- 
cluded works of Purcell, Palestrina, 
Gabrieli, Bach, Franck, Gigout and 
Vierne, and ended with the artist’s 
improvisations on Christmas themes. 

Alfred Wallenstein, first ‘cellist of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society, gave his first Quebec recital at 
the Chateau Frontenac under the aus- 
pices of the Quebec Ladies’ Musical 
Club before an audience of six hundred. 
He interpreted pieces by Frescobaldi, 
Haydn, Chopin, Bloch, Hindemith and 
Boéllmann; a Sonata by Debussy, a 
Granados Intermezzo, a Hungarian 
Dance by Brahms and a Rondo by 
Boccherini. His wife, Virginia Wilson, 
played the accompaniments. 

The Pro Arte Quartet gave its second 
Quebec recital on Jan. 28. Three quar- 
tets were on the program: the Mozart 
in D Minor, No. 13; the Schumann No. 
8, and the Debussy Quartet. The en- 
semble played as encores two works by 
Glazounoff. 

Other artists who appeared on the 
concert stage in January were Berthe 
Roy, pianist; Jean Belland ’cellist; 
Edmond Trudel, pianist; Lucienne De- 
frenne, soprano; A. Saint-Hilaire, vio- 
linist, and Cecile Marcotte, soprano. 

The concerts scheduled for February 
include one by Marcel Grandjany, 
harpist, and Rene Le Roy, flutist. 

F. J. BRASSARD 
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Rethberg Is Soloist with 
Cleveland Orchestra— 
Sokoloff Welcomed on Re- 


turn as Conductor — 
Native Works Presented 
in Modernist Concert — 
Salzinger Sings Title Role 
in “Flying Dutchman” 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20. — Elisabeth 
Rethberg was the soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra in the twelfth pair 
of concerts of the season, Jan. 23 and 
25. Rudolph Ringwall, assistant con- 
ductor, offered such old favorites as 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony, the 
Overture to “The Bartered Bride” of 
Smetana, and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 
Mme. Rethberg, in excellent voice, sang 
the aria, “Leise, leise,” from “Der Frei- 
schiitz,” Elsa’s Dream from “Lohen- 
grin,” and two exquisite songs by 
Joseph Marx, “Venetianisches Wiegen- 
lied” and “Hat dich die Liebe beriihrt.” 

Nikolai Sokoloff’s return from his 
winter vacation was celebrated in the 
orchestra concerts of Jan. 30 and Feb. 
1, with much glorious music and splen- 
did performance from orchestra and 
soloist. Mr. Sokoloff opened the pro- 
gram with Beethoven’s C Minor Sym- 
phony. Preceding Tchaikovsky’s B 
Flat Minor Concerto, played by Vladi- 
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Cleveland Hears Orchestral Events; 
German Opera and Noted Recitalists 





mir Horowitz, the beautiful symphonic 
poem, “La Procession Nocturne,” by 
Rabaud, was given. Mr. Horowitz’s 
dynamic power and highly-developed 
technique were brought into play in the 
concerto. These were particularly 
lively concerts, with enthusiastic wel- 
come from the audience for Mr. Soko- 
loff, and prolonged applause for the 
pianist. 

On Jan. 20, Jascha Heifetz gave a 
recital in Public Music Hall. The pro- 
gram, which listed several unfamiliar 
works, was delightful throughout. Es- 
pecially interesting was a Concerto by 
Liapounoff, a show piece, but full of 
lovely music. Isidor Achron was at 
the piano. 

Beniamino Gigli returned to Cleve- 
land for his annual concert under the 
direction of the Philharmonic Concert 
Course, at Music Hall, Jan. 22. Sing- 
ing in his usual perfect form to a full 
house, Mr Gigli added another to his 
successful Cleveland appearances. 

Two works in advanced form by 
young American composers were heard 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 26. A Sonata for 
piano by Roy Harris, which was first 
performed in Paris last year, was 
played by Harry Cumpson of New 
York, an ardent protagonist of the 
moderns. The second work was a vio- 
lin sonata by Quincy Porter, formerly 
of Cleveland, now in Paris. Herman 
Rosen, who is a member of the faculty 


of the Cleveland Institute of Music, as- 
sisted by Arthur W. Quimby, curator 
of music at the Museum, gave the Por- 
ter work a sympathetic interpretation. 
Michael Arenstein, second ’cellist of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, gave a recital 
in Wade Park Manor ballroom, Jan. 
21. Carl Lamson accompanied Mr. 
Arenstein in a well-chosen program, 
including Grieg’s Sonata in A Minor 
for ’cello and piano; the A Minor Con- 
certo of Saint-Saéns, a Berceuse by 
César Cui, a Scherzo by Klengel and 
Popper’s “Polonaise de Concert.” The 
recital was well attended, and Mr. 
Arenstein was cordially applauded. 


German Opera Gives Series 


Through the efforts of Marcel Sal- 
zinger of the Institute of Music and 
a committee of more than one hundred 
Clevelanders, the German Grand Opera 
Company came to Public Music Hall 
for a three days’ season, Jan. 24-26. 
With remarkable improvement over 
last year in singers and equipment, 
this organization presented the finest 
performances of German opera heard in 
Cleveland for many a year. 

Juliette Lippe’s heroic Isolde was the 
high spot of the first night’s “Tristan 
und Isolde.” However, as in all the 
operas the entire cast was more than 
adequate. Karl Jérn showed himself 
a fine singer. The duet in the second 
act by these artists brought an ovation. 
Richard Gross as Kurwenal was warm- 
ly applauded for his splendid singing 
in the last act. Ernest Knoch, as con- 
ductor, showed adherence to the tradi- 
tions of the work. 

Ernst Mehlich, conducting the per- 
formance of “Don Juan,” set a swift 


pace, and the singers maintained the 
speed throughout the brilliant produc- 
tion. First-rate singing was done by 
the entire cast, with special honors 
going to Edna Zahm as Donna Elvira 
and Franz Egenieff in the title role. 
Margarethe Baumer sang the role of 
Donna Anna, her voice blending beau- 
tifully in the trio. Carl Braun’s Lepo- 
rello was excellent. 

In spite of having sung Isolde the 
night before, Juliette Lippe shone in 
the role of Sieglinde the following 
night. This company’s performance of 
“Die Walkiire” is superlative. Johannes 
Sembach’s Siegmund was all that the 
hero should be. Johanna Gadski as 
Briinnhilde was greeted with loud ap- 
plause. Sonia Sharnova was a power- 
ful Fricka. we 

The final performance by this com- 
pany was “The Flying Dutchman,” 
with Marcel Salzinger in the title role 
for the Cleveland production. Mr. Sal- 
zinger, who sang Wagnerian roles in 
Europe for years, was impressive vo- 
cally and histrionically. Miss Baumer 
was Senta, and Mabel Ritch sang the 
role of Mary. 

The Chamber Music Society pre- 
sented the Cleveland String Quartet in 
Wade Park Manor ballroom, Feb. 3. 
The Quartet, composed of Messrs. 
Fuch, Ringwall, Cooley and de Gomez, 
played Beethoven’s Quartet in F, Op. 
59, and Ernest Bloch’s Quintet for 
piano and strings, with Arthur Loes- 
ser at the piano. The Quartet has 
played the Bloch work in Washington 
and in New York, but this was the first 
public performance in Cleveland. Much 
interest was evidenced by the audience. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4732 








Mme. Ella Backus-Behr 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
COACHING OF ADVANCED PIANISTS 


Correspondence invited with out-of-town students 
contemplating a study period in New York 
Address: 

231 W. 96th St., N. Y. C., Tel. Riverside 8041 





B “er SCHOOL a tAneuAgES 
uccimi 5 Columbus Cirele, New York 
Courses of 25, 50 and 100 conversational class 


lessons in Italian, French, Spanish and German 
starting semi-monthly. Junior class, 3 months $25. 
EXCELLENT DICTION TO SINGERS BY Miss 
Buceini and her native French, Spanish, German, 
Russian assistants. 


Charles Maduro 


COMPOSER 
Musie Published by 


@. Schirmer, Inc.; Q Fiashner Musie Co.; Carl 
Fischer, Inc.; Recordings by Victor, Columbia, 
Ampico, Brunswick, Duo-Art. 

200 W. 58th St., New York Tel. Circle 4812 








Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8623 Rhinelander 


Address: 








Philipp Mittell 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 








Arthur Baecht 


Distinguished American Violinist 
and Pedagogue 
Serious, Talented Pupils Accepted. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. Tel. Penn. 2634 


V. Colombati 
VOICE PLACEMENT 
COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: Susquehanna 1980 


Homer Mowe 
VOICE TRAINING 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 2165 








Harriot Eudora Barrows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
37 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON 


John Warren Erb 
CONDUCTOR—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 171 West 7ist Street, New York 

Telephone: Trafalgar 3110 


Wallingford Riegger, Mus. Doc. 


COMPOSER—TEACHER 
Harmony—Counterpoint—Composition 
Studio: 518 West ilith St 
Cathedral 3826 











E. Beaufort-Godwin 


ART SONGS CONSULTANT 


Seng Shopping Service 
Sengs Coached and Programs Arranged 


164 E. Gist Street Tel. Regent 4138 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
543 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Frederick Schlieder 
M., F.A.G6.0. 


Mus. 

Science and Art Blended in Creative Ex- 
pression—Author of “‘Lyric Composi- 
tion Through Improvisation” 

The Olcott, 27 West 72 St., New York, N. Y. 








Susan S. Boice TEACHER OF THE 
ART OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, Studio 717, New York 
Residence Telephone: Sacramento 6349 
Studio: Circle 0187 





Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine 
Coach—A paniste 
Voice—Piano 

1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Circle 1350 


Edgar Schofield 
BASSO-CANTANTE 

Studio: 73 West lith Street 
Tel.: Algonquin 7253 


New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
PIANIST and COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Telephone: 584 Poughkeepsie 








Claude Warford 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


4 West 40th Street, New York 
"Phone: Penn. 4897 








Arthur Warwick 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


Director of Piano— 
Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th St., N. Y. 

Tel. Circle 4780 











CHICAGO 





Mae Graves Atkins 
SOPRANO 
Studie 520 Fine Arts Bidg., Chieage 








J. Lewis Browne 
Director of Music 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 








William S. Brady 
TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 3580 








Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
260 West 72nd Street - - New York 








Telephone: Trafalgar 4119 


Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGINGG 


Steinway Hall, Studio 616, Tel. Circle 5833 
Residence: 41 W. 83rd St., Tel. Traf. 8136 
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(Continued from page 25) 

most interesting of the program, being 
more smoothly played than the previous 
ones, although these both had points of 
high excellence. The work of the or- 
ganization has made obvious strides 
forward in every respect. The person- 
nel includes Mr. Lange and Arthur 
Schuller, violins; Zoltan Kurthy, viola, 
and Mr. Such, ’cello. J. 


John Powell, Pianist 


A disarmingly unpretentious artist, 
John Powell opened his Town Hall re- 
cital Feb. 8 with a quiet, finished inter- 
pretation of Bach’s G Major Partita. 
The delicacy of this playing broadened 
and deepened in the pianist’s powerful 
reading of the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
111, in C Minor. Then, climactically, 
he launched with brilliance and virtu- 
osity into the bravura of the Liszt Con- 
certo Pathétique. Cries of bravo min- 
gled with the applause which followed 
this number. Chopin’s Mazurka in B 
Flat Minor and Polonaise in E Flat 
Minor; “The Leprechaun’s Dance” by 
Stanford-Grainger, Rufty’s “Hobby-on- 
the-Green” and Guion’s “Arkansas 
Traveler,” given with clean-cut phras- 
ing and propelling rhythms, closed the 
printed program. An audience which 
was not nearly as large as the pianist 
deserved stayed to demand and hear a 
group of encores. F, 





v TREVISAN 


BASSO 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
Vocal Studios 
4412 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ml. 
Phone 4106 Wabash 
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Mary McCORMIC 


SOPRANO 
Paris Opera, Opera Comique, 
Monte Carlo Opera, Chicago Civic 
pera 


Concert Management, Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres., 20 Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 








ANNA EARNSHAW 


SOPRANO 


Mgt. Richard Copley, 10 E. 43rd St. 
New York 








ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, L. I. 
Phone Manhasset 741 








DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tel. Circle 0321 


Studio: 
Mondays in Philadelphia 








The Longy School of Music 
@nnounces a new member of its faculty 
FREDERIC TILLOTSON 
Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Mr. Tillotson studied under Heinrich Gebhard, 
Boston, and Tobias Matthay, Has also con- 
ducted Master Classes at the Lamont School, Denver. 
See Caen aw ee Se Se ee 

clusively. Catalogue sent 








request 
MINNA FRANZISKA HOLL Director 
108 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 





Edna Gansel, Violinist 


Edna Gansel, violinist, one of the 
numberous winners in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs’ contests, 
made a New York debut in the Chalif 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 8, with 
Juliette Arnold at the piano. Miss 
Gansel displayed a full, clear tone and 
a good interpretative sense, as well 
as a personality that was a distinct ad- 
dition. Her program began with the 
Nardini D Major Sonata, which was 
followed with the first movement of 
the Vieuxtemps E Major Concerto and 
ended with Hubay’s “Carmen” Fantasy 
with a group by Lotti, Mendelssohn- 
Achron and Wieniawski in between. 
The audience was attentive and inter- 
ested through the recital and bestowed 
considerable applause upon the young 
artist. J 


Viado Kolitsch, Violinist 


Vlado Kolitsch, violinist, attired in 
an eighteenth century costume and ac- 
companied by Mildred Gardner, sim- 
ilarly clad, gave a recital of music of 
the same period in Steinway Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 8, the clavichord re- 
placing the piano. This was Mr. 
Kolitsch’s second appearance this sea- 
son, and his work repeated the good 
impression made at his first. In spite 
of the fact that the audience was re- 
quested not to applaud between the 
numbers, its enthusiasm was such that 
it was unable to refrain. Among the 
numbers heard were an unaccompanied 
Prelude and Fugue of Bach, Tartini’s 
G Minor Sonata and the Mozart D Ma- 
jor Concerto, also numbers by Corelli, 
Pugnani and Couperin. J. 


Helen Taylor, Soprano 


Helen Taylor, soprano, heard here 
two seasons ago, gave a recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 8. 
Miss Taylor’s program included some 
not very familiar songs of Brahms and 
Schubert besides more familiar ones by 
modern French, English and American 
composers. In the Schubert “Hirt auf 
dem Felsen,” which seems to be becom- 
ing the rage at present, the obbligato 
was played by A. Gorodner, clarinetist. 
Miss Taylor’s singing was more nota- 
ble for its intelligence than for its emo- 
tional appeal. The voice is a clear 
soprano and well handled. H. 


Charles Fleischman, Violinist 


Charles Fleischman, violinist, with 
Sanford Schlussel, was heard in reci- 
tal in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 9. Lalo’s Symphonie Espag- 
nole formed the main issue of the pro- 
gram, which began with Handel’s E 
Major Sonata. Shorter numbers by 
Bloch, Francceur-Kreisler, Tchaikovsky, 
Sarasate and Wieniawski, all in a 
group, closed it save for some encores. 
Mr. Fleischman displayed musicianship 


and a scholarly attitude toward his 
numbers which, in general, were well 
and satisfactorily played. H. 


Andres Segovia, Guitarist 


For the second time this season, An- 
dres Segovia, guitarist, packed the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 9, 
and held his audience in coughless at- 
tention through an interesting pro- 
gram. The first number was a Prelude 
and Théme Varié by Sor. This was 


followed by a Sonatina dedicated to Mr. 
Segovia by Federico Torroba. A Bach 
Suite for the Lute and a Menuet of 
Schubert followed. The final group be- 





gan with a Lamento a Improvisation, 
dedicated to M:. Segovia by Pedrell, 
and short Spanish numbers by Grana- 
dos and Albeniz. There were also nu- 
merous encores. Mr. Segovia not only 
soothed the ear by the exquisite color 
of sound which he extracted from an in- 
strument whose potentialities are not 
fully realized in this country, but he 
amazed by the fluency of his technique. 
The rapt attention during the pieces and 
the tumultuous applause after them 
was ample proof of this fact. H. 


Friends of Music 


Bach’s humorous “Phoebus and Pan,” 
which had its first performance in New 
York last season by the valiant Lit- 
tle Theatre Opera Company, was sung 
by the Friends of Music in the Mecca 
Auditorium on the afternoon of Feb. 9, 
preceded by the same composer’s Gold- 
berg Variations, played by Harold 
Samuel. Mr. Samuel’s playing of the 
lengthy Variations, which one must ad- 
mire even if one cannot love, was amaz- 
ing in every way. He varied the varia- 
tions so as to relieve them of much of 
their inherent—and _ intentional—mo- 
notony and was amply and justly ap- 
plauded for his three-quarters-of-an- 
hour labors. 

Of the Cantata, conducted by Mr. 
Bodanzky, little can be said. It was 
dry and dull and none of the soloists 
seemed to feel the spirit behind the text 
and Bach’s treatment of it. On one 
occasion the facial antics of one soloist 
brought titters from various parts of 
the house. Thus, some of Bach’s light- 
est and loveliest music lay in heaviness. 
The singers taking the solo parts were 
Editha Fleischer, soprano; Marion 
Telva, contralto; George Meader and 
Max Bloch, tenors; all from the Metro- 
politan; Fraser Gange, baritone, and 
Dudley Marwick, bass. J. 


Hattie Strauss, Soprano 


Hattie Strauss, a soprano who, it is 
said, has had a successful radio car- 
eer, made a debut before a visible au- 
dience in the John Golden Theatre on 
the evening of Feb. 9, with Gregory 
Ashman at the piano and Helen Mezo- 
wics, violinist, assisting with obbligatos. 
Miss Strauss was heard to advantage 
in “Pace! Pace!” from Verdi’s “Force 
of Destiny” and well-sung lieder by 
Schubert, Schumann and Franz. Two 
Russian songs with Miss Mezowics’s as- 
sistance were sung in their native 
tongue with good effect, and a group 
by English and American composers, 
closing with A. Walter Kramer’s “In- 
vocation,” was much applauded. J. 


Copland-Sessions Concert 


The third season of the series of 
concerts sponsored by Aaron Copland 
and Roger Sessions in the interest of 
contemporary composers opened in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of Feb. 
9 with a program largely devoted to 
chamber music. All of the numbers 
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were heard for the first time and were 
applauded by an interested audience. 
Jeffrey Mark’s “North Country” Suite 
for piano, played by Colin McPhee, was 
followed by two pieces for flute and 
piano, Nocturne and Dance, by Robert 
Russell Bennett, for which the soloist, 
Quinto Maganini, had the assistance of 
the composer at the keyboard. Vladimir 
Dukelsky’s Piano Sonata in E Flat was 
given by Nicholas Kopeikine, after 
which Dorothy Seegar, soprano, sang 
three songs by Nino Rota. Six short 
pieces for the piano by Henry Brant, 
played by the composer, and Robert 
Delaney’s String Quartet, No. 3, per- 
formed by the New World String 
Quartet, completed the program. The 
music was in general of a high order, 
with a welcome lyrical quality pre- 
dominating, particularly in the works 
for the piano. E. 


Tito Schipa, Tenor 


Tito Schipa, Italian tenor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, gave his 
annual New York recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 10, before 
a large and demonstrative audience. 
His program, covering a wide range of 
composers, periods and _ languages, 
brought out all the appeal of his glori- 
ous voice, from the most delicate pian- 
issimo, with which he_ delivered 
Massenet’s “Le Réve,” to the ringing 
climaxes of operatic arias and Neapol- 
itan folksongs. His diction was at all 
times a delight, in his native tongue, as 
well as in French, Spanish, German and 
even English. Frederick Longas, the 
accompanist, contributed several piano 
solos, and both Mr. Schipa and he gave 
many encores. E. 


Eleanor Spencer, Pianist 


Eleanor Spencer, pianist, gave her 
second recital of the season, in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 10, 
being much applauded by an interested 
audience. Miss Spencer’s program con- 
sisted of the Scarlatti Pastorale, Cap- 
riccio and Sonata in A; Schumann’s G 
Minor Sonata; Mendelssohn’s Varia- 
tions Sérieuses; Chopin’s Berceuse; 
Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre;” Res- 
pighi’s “Notturno;” Two Preludes by 
Perrachio, and Pick-Mangiagalli’s 
“Danse d’Olaf,’”’ which was repeated by 
request from her previous program. 
Miss Spencer’s playing was again note- 
worthy for its sincerity and authority 
and her audience appreciated it to the 
extent of demanding a number of en- 
cores. The artist also was very suc- 
cessful in differentiating the diverse 
styles of the music played. J. 


Bach Cantata Club 


The Bach Cantata Club of New York 
held its third meeting of the season 
on the evening of Feb. 10, at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church. The choir of the 
church, conducted by David McK. Wil- 
liams, organist and choirmaster, gave a 
cantata recital, with the assistance of 
Ruth Shaffner, soprano; Pearl Benedict 
Jones, alto; Arthur Kraft, tenor, and 
Frank Cuthbert, bass. The cantatas 
were the Church Cantata No. 30, “Give 
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the Hungry Man Thy Bread,” the organ 
Fantasy in G Minor and three choral 
preludes, “The Old Year Is Going,” “O 
Man, Bewail Thy Heavy Sin,” and 
“From Depths of Woe”; the motet for 
double chorus, “Blessing, Glory and 
Wisdom”; three congregational hymns 
edited by Dr. Terry, and the Church 
Cantata, No. 50, for double chorus, 
“Now Hath the Grace and the 
Strength.” There was much interest, 
particularly in the performance of the 
choral works by the choir and soloists. 
If the standard of achievement was not 
always impeccable, the earnestness of 
the participants and the beauty of the 
music did much to create an atmosphere 
of potent appeal. M. 


Emilie Underhill, Soprano 


Emilie Rich Underhill, soprano, 
heard last season, gave a recital in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 10, with Blair Neale at the piano. 
With the exception of three songs 
from the “Frauenliebe und Leben” 
of Schumann, Miss Underhil!’s pro- 
gram was more or less modern in 
content, including songs by Santoliqui- 
do, Cimara, Grovlez, Moret, Paladilhe, 
Moreau, Vivian Burnett, Bridge, Hors- 
man and Godfrey. Miss Underhill’s 
singing gave the impression of good 
style and interpretative ability of a 
high order, which stood her in good 
stead through the varying moods of the 
songs given. Her audience received 
her warmly. H. 


Alton Jones, Pianist 


Alton Jones, pianist, whose work is 
well-known to New York audiences, was 
heard in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 11, by an audience of size. The 
opening numbers on the program were 
three pieces by Handel recently un- 
earthed in the library of the Earl of 
Aylesford, an Allegro, a Larghetto and 
a Gigue. All proved of interest not 
only on account of their novelty, but 
also because of their inherent beauty 
and Mr. Jones’s playing of them. The 
remainder of the program held less of 
novelty if an equivalent of beauty. It 
included, among other things, Schu- 
mann’s C Major Fantasy, some Chopin 
and three Debussy pieces of which the 
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much over-played “Cathédral En- 
gloutie” had the best performance. Mr. 
Jones’s playing was distinguished 
throughout his program by a notable 
singing tone which he combined happily 
with considerable volume. H. 


Maleva Harvey, Pianist 


Maleva Harvey, pianist, who made a 
New York debut last season, was heard 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 12. Miss Harvey played the 
“Waldstein” Sonata of Beethoven, a 
group by Chopin, one by old French 
composers, Couperin, Pasquini and 
Rameau, and a modern group by Liszt, 
Tcherepnine and Debussy. J. 


Agnes De Mille and Co-artists 


The Martin Beck Theatre was the 
scene of a recital by Agnes De Mille 
and Warren Leonard, dancers, assisted 
by Frank Parker, diseur, on the even- 
ing of Feb. 12. Louis Horst was the 
musical director and accompanist. Miss 
De Mille contributed many of her de- 
lightful genre pictures, some of gently 
satiric trend, repeating some of the 
favorite pieces of former programs. 
New were “Julia Dances” to airs by 
Weelkes and an amusing “Blues.” With 
Mr. Leonard she gained particular ap- 
plause in the amusing “Can Can,” seen 
in the Hoboken “Black Crook” produc- 
tion. Mr. Leonard showed earnestness, 
if not a completely matured technique, 
in a tragic “Hero Saga” and scored as 
a medieval jester in a danced version 
of the traditional “Spring Song” by 
John of Fornsete. In Mr. Parker was 
found an artist of much originality, 
who gave amusing old French and En- 
glish numbers in costume, with a finish 
of detail and sense of humor that often 
suggested something of the art of 
Yvette Guilbert. He is that rare thing 
—something new in the entertainment 
field. M. 


Alberto Sciaretti, Pianist 


Alberto Sciaretti, pianist, a native 
New Yorker who has not played here 
publicly for some years, reappeared in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 
13, presenting a program of wide varie- 
ty. The Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata 
was the main offering and the Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole of Liszt a close sec- 
ond. The remainder of the program 
was of works by Italian composers, 
Martucci, Franco da Venezia and Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco. Mr. Sciaretti’s play- 
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ing exhibited qualities of individuality 
and charm backed by excellent technical 
facility. He was applauded profusely 
by a large audience. J. 


Hart House Quartet 


The Hart House String Quartet from 
Toronto, gave the first of a series of 
three concerts in Steinway Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 14. The personnel of 
the choir includes Geza de Kresz and 
Harry Adaskin, violins; Milton Black- 
stone, viola, and Boris Hambourg, ’cello. 
The program consisted of the Debussy 
Quartet, Two Sketches by Ernest Mac- 
Millan, and the César Franck Quartet 
in D Minor. The entire program was 
interpreted with that perfect tonal bal- 
ance without which ensemble music is 
as nothing, and the interpretations 
showed careful thought and inherent 
musicianship. Mr. MacMillan’s 
Sketches, based on Canadian folk songs, 
proved interesting. H. 


Frieda Hempel, Soprano 


Frieda Hempel, soprano, who has not 
sung here since the fall of 1928, reap- 
peared in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Valentine’s Day before an audience 
that proved loud in its approval of her 
singing. With Frank Bibb at the piano, 
Mme. Hempel sang an interesting pro- 
gram which carried her from Handel 
and Mozart, through Beethoven and 
Schubert to a modern French group 
and one of “Folk Songs and Old Songs.” 
Unfamiliar numbers from  Ravel’s 
“L’Enfant et les Sortiléges,” Georges’s 
“Miarka” and the arrangement of the 
“Blue Danube” associated for many 
years with this singer, were among the 
high lights of the recital. Mme. Hem- 
pel displayed all her individual charm 
both of personality and artistry. Her 
lighter moments in such songs as the 
Mozart Lullaby and the Old English 
“O Dear! What Can the Matter Be?” 
were especially engaging. There were 
also numerous encores demanded by the 
enthusiasm of the audience. J. 


Serge Rachmaninoff, Pianist 


Serge Rachmaninoff, one of the most 
popular pianists of the present day, 
drew a capacity audience to Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 15, to 
hear a program which included the Bee- 
thoven Sonata in F Sharp, Op. 78; the 
F Sharp Minor Novelette of Schumann; 
the B Flat Minor Sonata of Chopin; 
six of his own Etudes Tableaux, and 
the Tausig transcription of Johann 
Strauss’s Waltz, “Man Lebt nur Ein- 
mal.” Mr. Rachmaninoff’s playing of 
the Sonata, one not frequently given, 
was delightful in every respect, and his 
contrasting of the varied moods of the 
work was masterly. The Schumann 
Novelette was somewhat loud in many 
of its moments, but the interpretation 
an individual one. This may be said, 
also, of the Chopin Sonata, particularly 
the Funeral March movement and the 
final one for which no one has a really 
authoritative reading. 


New York Oratorio Society 


A varied and interesting program of 
old and modern music was given by the 
New York Oratorio Society, under Al- 
bert Stoessel, in the Town Hall on Sat- 
urday night, Feb. 15. The large chorus 
sang works of Bach, Praetorius, Hassler 
and modern arrangements of folk-songs 
by Vaughan Williams and H. 8. Robert- 
son. Features of the concert were the 
chorus’s beautiful a cappella singing in 
a work by Vittoria, “O magnum Mys- 
terium,” and in Loeffler’s “By the 
Waters of Babylon” for four-part cho- 
rus of women’s voices, accompanied by 
René LeRoy and Sallie Possel, flutist; 





Marcel Grandjany, harp; Naoum Ben- 
ditzky, cellist; Hugh Porter, organist, 
and Alfred Greenfield, accompanist. The 
soloists, Messrs. Le Roy and Grandjany, 
were heard in expertly played duo num- 
bers and in solos. Mr. Stoessel appeared 
with them as viola player in a Sonata 
by Debussy, which had a praiseworthy 
performance. Particularly interesting 
was Vaughan Williams’s arrangement 
of “Turn Back, O Man,” a melody from 
the Genevan Psalter, as sung by the 
chorus. M. 


Harold Bauer, Pianist 


With the fresh viewpoint of one un- 
folding new discoveries, Harold Bauer 
gave a recital of old favorites in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 15. 
The pianist’s program included the 
Fantasia of Mozart in C Minor, 
Haydn’s Fantasia in C, Bach’s B Flat 
Partita, arranged by Mr. Bauer “in the 
style of the harpischord,” Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata, Brahms’s E Flat 
Rhapsody, Mendelssohn’s E Minor 
Scherzo, Schumann’s “Papillons,” Chop- 
in’s A Flat Ballade, Schubert’s A Flat 
Impromptu, and Debussy’s “Clair de 
Lune.” The distinguished musician was 
in fine form, and from the first note of 
the Mozart Fantasia, to the last in a 
long list of encores, he played with 
spirit and delicacy. Beneath his im- 
pelling rhythms, his rich pianissimos, 
his powerful sonorous chords, the most 
familiar phrases took on new life and 
meaning. A large audience greeted him 
with obvious expectancy, and stayed to 
demand numerous encores. Z. 


Leonora Cortez, Pianist 
Another concert re-appearance after 
several seasons was that of Leonora 
Cortez, pianist, in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 16. Miss Cortez’s 
program included two of the Preludes 
and Fugues from the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord, Mendelssohn’s Variations 
Sérieuses, four of the Schumann Inter- 
mezzi, Chopin’s Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise and compositions by Medtner, 
Borodin and Liszt. Miss Cortez’s Bach 
was exceedingly well played, her ex- 
cellently grounded technique standing 
her in good stead. The Schumann was 
somewhat lacking in imaginative poesy, 
but was not unmusicianly withal. 
The Chopin pieces had full mead of 
care and attention and the Russian 
group was characteristically given. 
Miss Cortez’s audience was one of size 
and enthusiasm. J. 


Adele Epstein, Soprano 


Adele Epstein, soprano, with Pierre 
Luboshutz at the piano, and A. Ger- 
shunoff, flutist, appeared in Steinway 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 16. With 
Mr. Gershunoff, Miss Epstein sang the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia” and by her- 
self, arias from Isouard’s “Le Billet de 
Loterie,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sniego- 
routchka” and “Sadko.” A group of 
arrangements for voice made by Alex- 
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Columbia Opera Company Disbanded ; 
Lack of Support Given as Cause 


Wi 


Despite Creditable Artistic 
Showing, Coast Organiza- 
tion’s Tour Ends Abruptly 
in San Francisco—“‘Zaza” 
Is Novelty of Final Week 
—Symphony Gives Usigli’s 
“Don Quixote,” with Com- 
poser Conducting—Promi- 
nent Recitalists Appear in 
Fortnight of Music 


AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.—Internal 

complications and lack of box-office 
support are said to have caused the 
premature demise of Alexander Beva- 
ni’s Columbia Opera Company, which 
occurred midway in its San Francisco 
stay. Its failure was not due to any 
lack of merit in the performances, for 
they were surprisingly good, many of 
them surpassing those of the same op- 
eras at six dollar prices. The débiacle 
is attributed to losses in excess of $5,000 
per week, and the sudden withdrawal 
of one of the financial backers, Mrs. 
Hector Geiger of Los Angeles. The 
untimely end came at the beginning of 
the seventh week of what was to have 
been a twenty weeks’ season on the 
West Coast. 

After all-day conferences, legal ad- 
vice and appeals to the labor commis- 
sion, salary and transportation settle- 
ments satisfactory to a large part of 
the operatic ensemble were effected. 
But there are still rumors of future 
suits and various complaints which ag- 
grieved employees threaten to air in 
the local courts before the memory of 
the Columbia Opera Company is allowed 
to rest in peace. 

Mrs. Geiger paid out a total of $13,- 
174.60 in claims to stars, chorus and 
musicians and received releases from 
further liability. 

The principals contend that they had 
a contract for twenty weeks, twelve of 
which are yet to run, and that they 
have some $24,000 coming to them. Mrs. 
Myra Hershey, Hollywood philanthro- 
pist, was the principal financial backer 
of the company. 

From the auditors’ standpoint, the 
memory of the season will be pleasing. 
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The second week opened auspiciously on 
Jan. 20 with “Andrea Chenier,” which 
was given a splendid performance, quite 
the best of any of those in which Nino 
Piccaluga and Myrna Sharlow were fea- 
tured. They were ably supported by 
Carlo Scattola, Galileo Parigi and Za- 
ruhi Elmassian. The production was 
well mounted. 

With Tina Paggi singing brilliantly 
in the title role, “Lucia” was given on 
Jan. 21. Giuseppe Barsotti as Eduardo 
sang well. Others heard were Enrico 
Spada, Mario Fiorella, Edith Mackey 
and Ettore Ghisletti. The chorus did 
excellent work. 

“Faust” was presented in a medley 
of French and Italian by the company 
on Jan. 24. The performance fell con- 
siderably below previous. standards. 
Miss Sharlow was the Marguerite and 
Mr. Barsotti the Feus*. Mr. Spada gave 
an interesting portrayal as Mephis- 
topheles. Claudio Frigerio was a fine 
Valentin, and Valeria Post made a fa- 
vorable impression as Siebel. The 
chorus was considerably below par. 
Seenically, the production was as ef- 
fective as it was unorthodox. 

The opera finished out the week with 
repeat performances and began its third 
week on Jan. 27 with “Zaza,” which 
proved to be its swan-song. The Colum- 
bians gave it a well-balanced perform- 
ance, with Patricia Robazza in the title 
role and Mr. Barra, Mr. Parigi, Miss 
Elmassian and Miss Mackey rounding 
out the list of principals. The opera 
had not been played here for a decade, 
the last previous performance having 
been given by the Scotti Opera Com- 
pany with Geraldine Farrar in the title 
role. 

Alberto Conti conducted each opera 
with a high degree of proficiency. 


Novelties by Symphony 


The San Francisco Symphony, on Jan. 
24, had an “Italian” day. The large 
audience first listened to Mendelssohn’s 
“Italian” Symphony. Then Usigli’s 
“Don Quixote” and Respighi’s “Roman 
Festivals,” two works never before 
played here, were given. 

Gastone Usigli conducted his own 
work. which presented some astonishing 
instrumental effects. It was awarded 
the Ricordi Prize in the symphony com- 
petition of 1924. 

Respighi’s realistic “Roman Festi- 
vals.” which Alfred Hertz chose as an 
outstanding novelty for this season, 
also stirred listeners by its intricate 
rhvthms and forceful orchestration. 

Patrons of a recent Sunday afternoon 
Symphony “pops” heard a typical Hertz 
program, featuring Michel Penha, first 
’eellist, as soloist. He played excerpts 
from Lalo and Dvorak concertos. The 
orchestra’s major offering was Dohnan- 
yi’s Orchestra Suite, Opus 10. 

The Abas String Quartet surpassed 
all of its own past performances on 
Jan. 28 in a program featuring Sam- 
martini’s Concerto for String Quartet, 
Brahms’ A Minor Quartet, Opus 51, 
No. 2, and the very lovely Trio in A 
by Pizzetti, in which Nathan Abas and 
Michel Penha were assisted by Imre 
Weisshaus, pianist. 

Beniamino Gigli delighted patrons of 
the Selby Oppenheimer concert series 
on Jan. 31. The program was a typical 
one, sung with rich vocal beauty and 
distinguished phrasing. One of the best 
numbers was the singer’s own lyrical 
arrangement of Liszt’s “Liebestraum.” 
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Miguel Sandoval was a fine accompa- 
nist. Margaret Shotwell, pianist, was 
heard as assisting artist. 

Angna Enters again revealed her ex- 
traordinary art to an appreciative audi- 
ance in Scottish Rite Auditorium on 
Jan. 24, under Alice Seckels’ manage- 
ment. This was a return engagement. 

Phyllida Ashley played a diversified 
program of piano music, under Alice 
Seckels’ management, in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium on Jan. 21. Miss Ashley 
played Bach and Chopin brilliantly, but 
was at her best in a group of modern 
numbers. 

Marsory M. FISHER 


“Die gluckliche 
Hand” 


(Continued from page 7) 
it necessary to re-live what you had so 
often suffered?” 














Series of Sharp Contrasts 


The music is most intimately bound 
up with action. Corresponding to 
the conciseness of the stage action, it 
presents an extraordinarily colorful pic- 
ture, strikingly concentrated in detail, 
and in its continuity full of contrast. 
For a single gesture which is used to 
express what would formerly have re- 
quired a lengthy monologue, a short 
melodic phrase must be given sufficient 
weight and intensity to substitute for a 
whole aria. This makes a special de- 
mand on the audience for its complete 
attention. But the expressive force of 
this music is unprecedented. Only the 
two chorus ensembles which open and 
close the work are more broadly devel- 
oped. For the greater part they are 


composed as “melodrama” in the man- 
ner used by Schénberg in “Pierrot 
Lunaire”: the “sprachmelodie,” the 


rhythm and the cadence are explicitly 
indicated. In “Die gliickliche Hand” 
Schénberg employs this medium for the 
first time in a movement for several 
voices. A rare solemnity is evoked by 
this choral “melodrama.” And when 
this exalted speech actually achiev°s 
song, the effect is even more powerful. 


New World of Sound 


Schénberg’s music opens a new world 
of sound to him who has ears to hear. 
But to hear it is not simple. The many- 
voiced chords, the melodies sounded 
through wide intervals, the new sound 
of his orchestra needs to be thoroughly 
comprehended. It is not enough to 
simply yield oneself up to the stream 
of music. The auditor must actively 
absorb into his consciousness each 
melodic phrase, in order to recognize 
the beauties of this music. From the 
boundless tenderness of several places 
—when, for example, the Man greets 
life anew and the Woman appears, or 
when, standing before the workshop, he 
plans the masterwork that he will cre- 
ate (flute, harp, celesta, xylophone, 
flageolet, ’cello and trumpet accompa- 
nying the melody in the clarinet)—to 
the stirring wildness of the high-storm- 
ing trumpet cry at the climax of the 
light-crescendo. 

It would be impossible to understand 
Schénberg’s music drama entirely at a 
first hearing. Yet an impression of the 
whole is surely possible. Let the spec- 
tator simply follow the action on the 
stage. What he sees before him is the- 
atre, something to look at. And it is 
accompanied by music, something to 
listen to. No critical adjustments! Those 
cancers in the relation of the layman 
to art. Attention and receptive hearing 
are what this work demands that it may 
attain its effect. 
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ANNOUNCE WORKS FOR 
CHICAGO OPERETTA LIST 





Frank St. Leger to Conduct Season in 
English Which Includes Sullivan 
Scores 


Cuicago, Feb. 20.—Details of per- 
sonnel and repertoire for the season of 
light opera to be given in the Civic 
Theater, April 21 to June 21, have 
been announced by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. Frank St. Leger, of 
the conducting staff of the opera com- 
pany, has been engaged to conduct the 
season. Charles Jones, for many years 
stage director for the productions of 
Henry W. Savage, has been engaged as 
stage director. 

“The Bohemian Girl,” by Balfe, will 
open the season. Works under con- 
sideration include “The Chimes of 
Normandy” by Planquette; “The 
Daughter of Mme. Angot” by Lecoq; 


two Gilbert and Sullivan works, “The 
Gondoliers” and “Yeoman of the 
Guard,” and “Veronique” by Messager. 


All the works will be given in English. 

The orchestra and the ballet will be 
drawn from the organization of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. The 
productions are being built in the 
studios of the opera company, from 
sketches by Julian Dové, chief scenic 
artist. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 25, 1930 


Paul Rosenfeld Surveys the American Horizon 


BUTT LULL eA CLL 


Jazz Not the Solution of Our 
Problem — A Mengelberg 
Eulogy—Songs and Leg- 
ends of the Papagos and 
the Southeastern Indians 
Compiled—Roerich Tells 
of Tibetan Journey 


AUL ROSENFELD, in “An Hour 

with American Music,” begins by 
dismissing jazz with just such a vit- 
riolic vividness as the Puritans used to 
dissuade potential sinners from evil. 
“Jazz is not music,” is Mr. Rosenfeld’s 
second sentence. He asserts that jazz 
is an escape from reality, while music 
is an identification with the forces of 
what may even be the worst of all 
possible worlds. However, he admits 
that “Jazz may continue to bulk large 
and remain the most striking product 


of our direction toward the instruments 
of music.” 

But in Aaron Copland he finds Amer- 
ican music at last commencing to repre- 
sent the forces of American life and 
interpret them in a large way. Mr. 
Rosenfeld finds that the composer has 
“absorbed jazz motives and correlated 
them with the developments of the 
past,” with fine effect. It is, then, not 
quite a consistent attitude. The ques- 
tion is not whether jazz is music, but 
whether upon its inspiration a composer 
ean build music. 

Mr. Rosenfeld looks for composers 
whose music expresses the direct in- 
spiration drawn from the forces of life 
within and around him, and not the 
derivative inspirations of literature and 
the other arts which constitute the cul- 
ture of the age, or of the music of the 
past. On this basis, he finds faint 
glimmerings of an American music in 
MacDowell, growing stronger in 
Loeffler, Ornstein and Rudhyar, all of 
whom, however, are eclectic, he says, 
building upon European music which 
preceded them. Roger Sessions, too, he 
finds, eclectic, but if the possible and 
sufficiently fortunate development of 
his powers took place, declares Mr. 
Rosenfeld, “it could scarcely fail of pro- 


ducing an American Brahms.” Very 
generous indeed! 
In Horatio Parker’s “Mona” and 


“Hora Novissima,” American music for 
the first time carries over elements in- 
herent in race and environment. Roy 
Harris is another composer whom Mr. 
Rosenfeld finds not selecting other 
models, but transmitting by an inner 
compulsion an _ inherited tradition. 
While Sessions is described fulsomely 
as the potential American Brahms, 
Harris, in Rosenfeld’s estimation, con- 
stitutes also “one of the chief poten- 
tialities of American music; perhaps 
of modern music altogether.” Since 
Brahms’s vestments are _ already 
allotted, Mr. Harris must be content 
with a vague halo. 

Gershwin and William Grant Still are 
adjudged to have failed in elevating 








jazz to music, as Copland has suc- 
ceeded. Carlos Chavez, the Mexican, 
writing with a primitive idiom, ex- 
presses an individualism and integrity 
which entitles him to a place in the 
vanguard of American music, says the 
critic. And in Edgar Varése Mr. Rosen- 
feld finds the greatest fullness of power 
and prophesy yet come to music in 
America. Such is the American scene 
as Mr. Rosenfeld surveys it in the One 
Hour Series, published in Philadelphia 
and London by J. B. Lippincott. F. 


* * * 


Even the most ardent admirers of 
the Dutch conductor will doubtless find 
in “Mengelberg and the Symphonic 
Epoch,” by Edna Richolson Sollitt 
(New York: Ives Washburn), a hint 
of exaggeration in the rhapsodical pen- 
pictures and gushing adulation the 
author accords her subject, particular- 
ly throughout her fourth chapter en- 
titled “Amsterdam.” 

No one denies Willem Mengelberg’s 
greatness as a conductor; but when the 
author unqualifiedly states that the 
Hollander was responsible for putting 
New York on the musical map since his 
coming in 1920 to lead the National 
Symphony (combined the following 
season with the Philharmonic Society), 
she oversteps the mark widely, to say 
the least. What of Damrosch, Tosca- 
nini, Stransky, Hadley, Bodanzky and 
the many other fine conductors who for 
years previously brought their dis- 
tinguished resources to the development 
of New York’s symphonic ensembles? 

Not only that! Miss Sollitt in her 
unrestrained enthusiasm gives Mengel- 
berg entire credit for the world-wide 
interest in symphonic music—that is, 
for the creation of the “symphonic 
epoch”—through his activities as con- 
ductor of the renowned Concertgebouw 
in Amsterdam. 

Miss Sollitt, who, according to her 
own testimony, has been a guest in the 
Mengelberg ménage periodically for 
years, enjoying the privilege of hearing 
the conductor rehearse and perform in- 
numerable times here and abroad, de- 
votes about half of her book to en- 
comiums on Mengelberg written by 
newspaper critics and by composers 
whose works he has performed. The 
latter include Grieg, Pierné, Roussel, 
Casella, Manén and others. The vol- 
ume closes with an amusing and some- 
what naive chapter on the conductor’s 
foibles in his Swiss retreat—the 
“Chasa Mengelberg” in the Engadine. 

* *~ * BE. 

A scholarly and sympathetic study 
of the songs of the Papagos, an agri- 
cultural tribe in Southern Arizona, 
Sonora and Mexico, has been prepared 
by Frances Densmore and published in 
Washington by the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office as Smithsonian 
Institution Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy Bulletin 90. : 

It contains a minute analysis of the 
melodies these Indians used for cere- 
monials and for entertainment, or to 
lighten their daily tasks. Tonality, 
keynote relationships within the songs, 
the nature of the scales and triads 
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which form the tone material, and 
rhythmic characteristics are discussed 
at length. 

The songs themselves being repro- 
duced, with an explanation of the moods 
they evoke, the book becomes an ex- 
cellent manual for the music student 
who wishes to discover in what lies 
the peculiar quality of native Indian 
music. Each song is given with an 
account of the legends to which it be- 
longs and the traditions surrounding 
their rendition. 

Since the monograph also contains a 
general description of the tribe, its 
habits of life, and its ceremonial cus- 
toms, nearly everything that went into 
the making of these songs is placed 
before the student. 

A related volume, “Myths and Tales 
of the Southeastern Indians,” by John 
R. Swanton, is published as Bulletin 
88. There is no discussion of how 
these stories have been used in music. 
The book records nearly 250 legends 
woven around natural phenomena, 
ancient heroes and personified animals. 
These tales are filled with a childlike 
wonder and a childlike invention. The 
similarity of mood in these stories and 
in much of the Indian-inspired music 
is, as one would expect, decidedly 
marked. F. 

* * * 

MusIcaAL AMERICA acknowledges re- 
ceipt of the annual report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929. In it, Carl Engel, 
chief of the Music Division, record- 
ing the activities of the year, lists as 
the most signal event, the foundation 
of “The Friends of Music in the Library 
of Congress.” It pays tribute to the 
services of the late Oscar Sonneck, first 
chief of the division, who upon his 
death left it a legacy for the purchase 
of an original manuscript. The report 
lists the most important gifts and ac- 
quisitions, which have been described 
previously in these columns. F, 


* * * 


In “Heart of Asia,” Nicholas 
Roerich, poet and painter, records his 
emotional reactions during an expedi- 
tion through Tibet. It is his account 
of the sights, sounds, legends and in- 
credible inhuman customs which the 
party found on their way from the 
Yellow River to the Caspian Sea. Mr. 
and Mrs. Roerich seem almost to have 
themselves accepted the weird super- 
stitions, the tales of reincarnation and 
psychic marvels, of the people through 
whose territory they passed. So, to 
read this travelogue is very nearly like 
seeing that strange, dirty, mystic, mag- 
nificent region through the eyes of the 
native population. 

This is Book 1 of Series 2 of the 
“New Era Library.” The collection is 
published in New York by the Roerich 
Museum Press. “Flame in Chalice” 
(Book 1 of Series 10, “Songs and 
Sagas”) contains the painter’s impres- 
sionistic, free verse, of mysticism and 
parable all compact. Its imagery is 
based largely on events of nature. F. 


* * * 


Musically inclined mothers, as well 
as teachers, will welcome the third 
volume of “The Music Hour” (New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co.), which 
presents about seventy-five songs for 
children, set to folk airs and melodies 
by the great masters and contemporary 
composers. Compiled by four leading 
directors of public school music and 
attractively illustrated, the book em- 


ploys extra large type for the notation. 
The songs are without accompaniment, 
consisting solely of tunes in the treble 
clef. This little volume will aid little 
students to learn note values, key 
signatures, and the like, and to read 
at sight. The dedication is “To Theo- 
dore Thomas, who taught America to 
love good music.” 


* * * 


A pocket-size, paper-covered “Music 
Year Book, 1929-30” (Liverpool: Rush- 
worth & Dreaper, Ltd.) is a chronicle 
of the extensive musical activity in one 
section of England—the city of Liver- 
pool and surrounding counties. In a 
foreword the publishers assert that the 
radio in Great Britain has developed 
musical appreciation to such an extent 
that there is an unprecedented popu- 
larity of the piano in the home and a 
greater demand than ever for music 
teaching. 

At any rate, there is no lack of 
teachers for the youth of England, for 
the Year Book lists approximately 
3750 of them for Liverpool, Birken- 
head, Wallasey, Wirral and their dis- 
tricts, and the Isle of Man! The book 
also gives an imposing concert and 
entertainment calendar for the current 
season, as well as seating arrangements 
of the local halls and theaters. E. 


*” * * 


A pamphlet “On Inspiration” (Lon- 
don: J. & W. Chester, Ltd.), begins 
with a hypothesis on the nature of the 
phenomenon from Frank Howe’s 
“Borderland of Music and Psychology,” 
and ends with Joaquin Turina’s word 
that it remains a mystery. L. Dunton 
Green conducted the symposium for 
The Chesterian, from which it is re- 
printed. He asked twenty or more com- 
posers how their works sprang up. The 
replies he received varied from Arnold 
Bax’s insistence that inspiration is 
wholly apart from conscious effort, to 
Pizzetti’s “For me it is a mystery 
which a kind of reverential diffidence 
will scarcely permit me to attempt to 
unravel.” Obviously, it is going to be 
of no use whatsoever to correspondence 
schools which will make finished musi- 
cians in so many exchanges of letters, 
but it does make interesting reading. 

* * * . 

A handy manual for school authori- 
ties and music teachers on what fre- 
quently is one of the main problems of 
the school year has been written by 
Kenneth R. Umfleet, head of the De- 
partment of Public School Music, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indi- 
ana, in “School Operettas and Their 
Production” (Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Company). This work makes excel- 
lent suggestions as to the selection of 
an operetta, the problems of organiza- 
tion, casting, rehearsals, settings, 
lighting, make-up, and even the busi- 
ness details of advertising and sale of 
tickets. Mr. Umfleet had in mind the 
young teacher, and very admirably 
provides him with a working technique. 

F. 
ok * * 

In dictionary form, “Musical Spain 
from A to Z,” by William Sewell Marsh 
(Campbell Music Co., Providence, R. 
I.), lists Spanish and Spanish-Ameri- 
can composers, performers, music forms 
and instruments peculiar to it, with 
brief paragraphs of opinion by way of 
definition. Wherever there are illustra- 
tive phonograph recordings, these, too, 
are catalogued. The 52-page pamphlet 
is a handy reference for names and 
dates and for finding quickly what 
Spanish music is available through me- 
chanical reproduction. 
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DETROIT APPLAUDS 
SYMPHONY LISTS 


Kolar Presents Novelties— 
German Opera Gives 
Three Works 


Detroit, Feb. 20.— The nine-day 
period from Jan. 26 to Feb. 3 was 
highly significant musically. In addi- 
tion to excellent performances of “Die 
Walkie,” “Don Juan” and “Tristan 
und Isolde” by the German Grand 
Opera Company, a joint recital was 
given by Elisabeth Rethberg and John 
Charles Thomas; and Victor Kolar, as- 
sociate conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, led his men in four 
concerts. 

Mr. Kolar introduced three first per- 
formances for Detroit at the concerts 
of Jan. 30-31. These were the Scherzo 
from Borodin’s “Petite Suite,” with 
orchestration by Glazounoff; an Ar- 
menian Rhapsody” by Ippolitoff-Ivan- 
off; and Kotchetoff’s “A la Balalaika.” 
Each was received with favor. Al- 
though none can be considered first- 
class music, each can be looked upon as 
worthy of serious presentation. Glaz- 
counoff’s Fourth Symphony was the 
major orchestral number. The concerts 
closed with the “Marche Slav” of 
Tchaikovsky. 

At these concerts, Sigrid Onegin sang 
gloriously Meyerbeer’s “O prétres de 
Baal” from “Le Prophéte,” and Ros- 
sini’s “Nacqui all’ affanno” from “La 
Cenerentola,” receiving a remarkable 
ovation. Mozart’s “Hallelujah” was the 
encore, 

On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 2, Mr. 
Kolar played Schumann’s First Sym- 
phony. The Beethoven “Fidelio” Over- 
ture opened the concert. Other num- 
bers were the symphonic poem, “From 
Bohemia’s Fields and Meadows” by 
Smetana, excerpts from Herbert’s 
“Princess Pat,” and the Overture to 
Rosini’s “Wiliam Tell.” 

On the preceding Sunday, Henrietta 
Schumann, pianist, played with the 
orchestra the thunderous Liszt “Dance 
of Death.” She revealed a brilliant 
technique. Numbers on the program 
included Cherubini’s Overture to “The 
Water Carrier,” a first performance 
here; the introduction to Act III of 
Goldmark’s “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” excerpt from “Die Kénigs- 
kinder” by Humperdinck; fragments 
from Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe,” and 
Liadoff’s Eight Russian Melodies, Opus 
58 





Mme. Rethberg and Mr. Thomas sang 
in Masonic Auditorium before one of 
the largest houses of the season. Each 
is unusually popular here. 

S. Hurok, managing director of the 
German Opera Company, and James E. 
Devoe, local impresario, were given 
much praise for bringing the singers 


here. The three evenings provided gala 
occasions for the Detroit German 
colony, in addition to finding unusual 
favor with lovers of opera. 

Johanna Gadski, as Briinnhilde in 
-“Die Walkiire,” received first honors 
for her singing and impersonation. 
Others who did fine work were Juliette 
Lippe as Sieglinde; Gotthold Ditter as 
Wotan; Carl Braun as Hunding; 
Johannes Sembach as Siegmund, and 
Sonia Sharnova as Fricka. Ernest 
Knoch, who conducted both this opera 
and “Tristan,” was a tower of strength, 
and an important factor in the success 
of the organization. 

“Don Juan” was conducted by Ernest 
Mehlich. In the Mozart opera, Mar- 
garethe Baumer sang expertly as 
Donna Anna. Edna Zahm as Donna 
Elvira, Milo Miloradovich as Zerline, 
and Hans Hey as Leporello, all received 
praise for their efforts. It was a de- 
lightful production, and the first time 
Detroit has had an opportunity to hear 
this charming work in some years. 

“Tristan,” the final offering, provided 
the climactic vehicle for the troupe. 
Juliette Lippe, a fiery, dramatic Isolde, 
easily was the favorite. Carl Jérn, 
who substituted for Rudolf Ritter as 
Tristan, did a capable bit of work. 
Other favorites were Laurenz Pierot as 
King Marke and Sonia Sharnova as 
Brangane. 

All three operas were beautifully 
staged and directed. The choruses were 
excellently trained and sang well. 

HERMAN WISE 





Barrére to Celebrate Anniversary With 
Three New York Concerts 


Celebrating his twenty-fifth year in 
America, George Barrére will give 
three Sunday evening concerts with his 
Little Symphony at the New York 
Guild Theatre in March. The flutist 
and conductor came to this country for 
the first time on May 13, 1905, and had 
not played since in his native France 
until last fall, when he was welcomed 
back as soloist in the concerts arranged 
by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. The dates of 
the New York concerts are March 16, 
23 and 30. Old and new music will 
be given. Out of twenty composers 
represented, eight will be Americans, 
including two women composers. 





Pro Arte Quartet Heard in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The Pro 
Arte String Quartet appeared in the 
sixth concert of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber Music Association series in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 16. They 
played the Beethoven Quartet, No. 11, 
opus 95; Three Novellettes by Glazoun- 
off, and the Franck Quartet in D 
Major. The members of the Quartet 
are A. Onnou, first violin; L. Halleux, 
second violin; G. Prevost, viola, and R. 
Maas, ’cello. 
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PORTLAND HEARS “TILL” 





Novelties Are Presented by Symphony 
Under Hoogstraten 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 20.—‘Till Eu- 
lenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” by Strauss, 
the score a gift of a New York friend, 
was heard for the first time in this city 
at the concert given by the Portland 
Symphony, led by Willem van Hoog- 
straten, at the Auditorium, on Jan. 27. 
Another first presentation here was 
Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony. De- 
bussy’s “L’Apres Midi d’un Faune” and 
Wagner’s Overture to “Die Meister- 
singer” closed this artistically signifi- 
cant program, in which Mr. van Hoog- 
straten and his players were accorded 
an enthusiastic tribute. 

The Portland Symphony gave its only 
out-of-town concert this season at Mc- 
Arthur Court, in Eugene, Ore., on Jan. 
20, under the direction of the Associ- 
ated Students of the University of 
Oregon. The University Choir, of 
which John Stark Evans is director, 
assisted. They sang choruses from 
“Die Meistersinger.” 

Lynnwood Farnam, of New York, 
gave an organ recital at the First 
Presbyterian Church, on Jan. 26. 

The Junior department of the Oregon 
Federation of Music Clubs, Jean War- 
ren Carrick, chairman, sponsored a re- 
cital by Ruth Wilson, of Los Angeles, 
with Dorothy Robinson as accompanist, 
at the Woman’s Club Building, on Jan. 
25. This gifted young violinist was the 
winning student contestant at the Na- 
tional Federation’s biennial in Boston 
last year. 

Carl Denton directed a piano ensem- 
ble program played by members of the 
Monday Musical Club at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel ball room, on Jan. 27. The 
performers were Ethel Burtt, Zelma 
Rutan, Helen Hunt Jackson, Helen 
Westerman, Gladys Robinson, Frances 
Plummer, Constance Mattingly Mae 
Ross Walker, Mrs. J. H. MacKenzie 
and Mrs. T. J. Maupin. 

JOCELYN FOULKES 


Philadelphia Simfonietta Heard in 
Harrisburg 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Feb. 20.—The Phil- 
adelphia. Chamber String Simfonietta, 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, presented 
one of the most delightful concerts of 
the season in the Chestnut Street Audi- 
torium, under the auspices of the 
Wednesday Club. The players showed 
much skill in their playing of a well- 
balanced program. 





Juilliard Head Among 
Artists Opening Music 
Centre for Atlanta 





ATLANTA, Feb. 20.—The formal 
opening of the Atlanta Music Centre 
was marked by a musicale held on Jan. 
19 at Steinway Hall in the Phillips and 
Crew Company Building, where the 
Centre is located. Clark Foreman, of 
Atlanta, to whom credit is due for the 
formation of the Music Centre, and 
Helen Coyne Riley, its director, for- 
merly of New York and the Juilliard 
Foundation School, were the host and 
hostess. 

The artists heard were Olga Samar- 
off and John Erskine, pianists, the 
latter being president of the Juilliard 
School of Music; Marie Rosanoff, 
’cellist, and Sascha Jacobsen, violinist. 
The artists were _ enthusiastically 
greeted by an audience of 500, which 
crowded every available seating and 
standing space of the Hall. 

Harry M. Atkinson, president of the 
Atlanta Festival Association, was 
master of ceremonies. Mme. Samaroff 
and Miss Riley made illuminating 
speeches on future plans for the Music 
Centre. Mr. Erskine, in an interesting 
address, expressed greetings from his 
colleagues of the Juilliard Foundation. 
The musical program included the 
Beethoven A Major Sonata, played by 
Mme. Rosanoff; the Brahms G Major 
Sonata, played by Mr. Jacobsen, and 
the Haydn Trio in G Major, played by 
Mme. Rosanoff, Mr. Jacobsen and Mr. 
Erskine, 

There are cordial interest in the 
Atlanta Music Centre and an encourag- 
ing codperation with Miss Riley’s edu- 
cational program on the part of the 
music-lovers of Atlanta and of other 
cities in this and adjoining States. 

HELEN KNOx SPAIN 


Branscombe Cantata Given 
Diego 

SAN Dieco, CAL., Feb. 20.—The first 
concert of the seventh season of the 
Morning Choral Club took place Jan. 
30, with Louis Bangert conducting. 
Carl Omeron was tenor soloist, and 
Helen Omeron accompanist. Among 
the works on the program was a can- 
tata by Gena Branscombe, “The 
Dancer of Fjaard,” taking its inspira- 
tion from a tale of Scandinavia of the 
sixteenth century. The soloists were 
Mrs. Leslie J. Tavener, soprano, and 
Mrs. William T. Main, contralto. 

Dr. Omeron sang arias from Handel, 
Mozart and Verdi and songs by Fourd- 
rain, Ware and D’Auria. With the cho- 
rus he sang “Capri” by Charles O. 
Bassett. 
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welcome the newest offerings of 

several publishers in the nature 
of music for Lent and Easter, for the 
material under consideration is of a 
high order, though on the whole not 
difficult to perform. 

“The Last Supper,” a cantata by 
Eric H. Thiman (New York: The H. 
W. Gray Co.) may be sung not only in 

Lent, but general- 
Lenten Cantata ly; and in some 
and Motet of churches as a pre- 
Distinct Worth lude to the Com- 

munion Service. 
This noteworthy addition to church 
literature offers several appealing solos 
for soprano and baritone. Three cho- 
rales from German sources are in- 
troduced, the closing one being a har- 
monization by Bach of Joh. Criiger’s 
“Schmiicke dich” (Deck thyself). The 
work is of moderate length. 

George B. Nevin’s motet for mixed 
voices, “The Words on the Cross” 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.), is a truly 
devotional and moving setting of a hal- 
lowed text. With infinite feeling the 
composer has employed The Words in 
vocal utterances for baritone. Noble 
passages for combined voices, on hymns 
by Rev. Thomas B. Pollock and Jacques 
Bridaine, and the Hassler-Bach Pas- 
sion Chorale, “O Sacred Head, Now 
Wounded,” are interposed as responses. 

* + oe 

For Palm Sunday, H. Leroy Baum- 
gartner has written an excellent an- 
them for chorus of mixed voices, “My 
King Rode in Through the City Gates” 
(New York: The H. W. Gray Co.). 
Particularly effective is a contrapuntal 
movement in which “Hosanna!”’ is re- 
peated incisively and variously by the 
different voices. 

* * * 


Inspiring new anthems for Easter 


() wetcome' and choirmasters will 


include: Edwin H. Pierce’s “To Him, 
Who Died and Rose Again,” for 

mixed voices, and 
Easter Anthems Eduardo Marzo’s 
and Carols “Hark! I Hear a 


Newly Published Strain of Music,” 
for two sopranos 
and alto, with incidental soprano solo 
(New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.). Also 
Franz C. Bornschein’s “Behold the 
Rock Is Rolled Away,” H. Leroy Baum- 
gartner’s “The Conqueror,” both for 
mixed voices, and without solos; a 
folio of ten traditional carols from 
England, France and Germany, in the 
usual four-part arrangement; and “O 
Risen Lord,” Barnby-Nevin, for men’s 
voices (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.). 


* * * 
“Easter Triumph,” by the German 
composer, Eugen Hildach, will be 


gratefully received by church soloists. 
Edited and arranged by Howard D. 
McKinney, this joyous sacred song 
comes in a variety of forms—as a solo 
for high or low voice; as a duet for 
soprano and alto or tenor and bass, in 
all cases with or without violin or 
‘cello obbligato; also as an anthem for 
quartet or chorus (New York: J. 
Fischer & Bro.). 


* * * 


Two timely new organ solos of dis- 
tinct merit are George Vause’s “Pre- 
lude for Easter” and Will C. Mac- 
farlane’s “Chanson 
Joyeuse” (New 
York: G. Schirmer, 
Inc.). The latter 
is a gracious can- 
tilena, decidedly impressive though of 
medium difficulty. The Prelude, in the 


Organ Music 
for Church or 
Recital Use 
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Leo Sowerby, Who Has Made Three 
Admirable Settings of Psalms for 
Bass Voice 


form of a toccata, is a lengthy vir- 
tuoso piece, sweeping to a full-throated 
and brilliant climax. 

The American Organ Quarterly for 
January, 1930, (New York: The H. W. 
Gray Co.) offers four striking numbers 
for service or recital—“Adoration,” by 
Mauro-Cottone, “Dreams,” by McAmis, 
an Intermezzo by Dickinson and a 
Processional March by Archer. Each 
is in the spirit of its title, and none 
presents any very great technical prob- 
lems. All of them, however, demand a 
responsive instrument. C. E. 


* * * 


Not in a long time has one met with 
so pronounced a song-writing talent as 
that exhibited by Vittorio Giannini in 
his “Heart Cry,” 
“’*Mpruvvisata” and 
“Fenesta Vascia” 
(New York: G. 
Ricordi & Co.). ‘The 
latter two are transcriptions of Italian 
folk material—there is no indication on 
the printed copies as to where the ma- 
terial comes from, though the “u” in 
“’Mpruvvisata” suggests Sicily!—and 
are magnificently done. 

“Heart Cry,” to a poem by Karl 
Flaster, is a big dramatic song, pitched 
with that genuine emotional pulse that 
labels the real composer on first ac- 
quaintance. It is for a high voice. 

Three songs by Martin Cole, “Just 
You.” “Love” and “Parting” (New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co.) suggest an 
extraordinary kinship with the work of 
Mr. Giannini. Particularly in work- 
manship is “Just You” notable, and 
although “Love” suggests the kind of 
song Rachmaninoff used to write and 
“Parting” has more than a touch of 
the impatient desire of Tchaikovsky, 
these songs are worth while in every 
way and are well written, expressive 
items that deserve places on recital 
programs. “Just You” is for medium 
voice, “Love” and “Parting” for high 
voice. 


Masterly Songs 
by Giannini 
and Others 


* * * 


Avery Robinson’s version of “Swing 
Low” (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 
for voice and piano seems to us agree- 
able enough in its way, but it certainly 
is no improvement on the very fine 
setting that this tune received some 
years ago from H. T. Burleigh in his 
series of Negro spirituals. This one 


savors too much of the “special ar- 
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rangement” sort of thing that is done, 
—rather, we should say, overdone—on 


the radio. 
a ~ 7~ 


With genuine pleasure one meets with 
three fine sacred songs, three psalms, 
for a bass voice with organ accompani- 
ment by Leo Sower- 
by. This composer 
has written with a 
dignity and nobility 
that are comforting 
in this day of wickedly banal church 
music. The psalms chosen for setting 
are “Hear My Cry, O God,” “The Lord 
is My Shepherd” and “How Long Wilt 
Thou Forget Me?” (New York: H. W. 
Gray Co.). 

Mr. Sowerby’s thematic material is 
genuinely devotional and his treatment 
of voice and organ is distinguished, 
just what one would expect of a 
musician of his calibre. The psalms 
are dedicated to John Macdonald. They 
are for real artists, and should be ap- 
proached only by singers who can 
measure up to the status of “artist.” 


Notable Sacred 
Solos for Bass 
by Leo Sowerby 


* * * 


Two compositions by Royal Andrews 
Merwin are a Serenade for piano solo 
and a ballad, “Adoration” (New York: 

G. Ricordi & Co.). 
Appealing Music Mr. Merwin, who is 
from the Pen of the pianist of the In- 
Royal A. Merwin ternational Singers, 

that fine male quar- 
tet which is also known as the Atwater 
Kent Quartet and the Baldwin Singers, 
has a straightforward enough melodic 
talent. “Adoration” proves this, and 
tenors will rejoice in its well-climaxed 
final page. 

The Serenade is very conventional 
music for this day and age, but as a 
teaching number it will doubtless be 
useful. Its opening phrase pays more 
than gentle flattery by sincerest imita- 
tion to Alexander Macfadyen’s once 
widely-sung, “Love is the Wind.” 

* * ok 


“A Cycle of Flowers” (Syracuse: 
Oliver Music Co.) is one of the recent 
works from the pen of William Ber- 

wald, settings of 
William Berwald poems by Oliver 
Writes Floral Murray Edwards. 
Song Cycle The cycle is in two 

parts and comprises 
the following songs: “The Beauty of 
the Mystical,” “The Rose,” “The Vio- 
let,” “The Orchid,” “The Orange Blos- 
som,” (these comprise the first part); 
then “The Bridge of Flowers” serves 
as the introductory number of Part II, 
followed by “The Forget-Me-Not,” 
“The Pansy,” “The Crocus” and “The 
Lily.” 

Mr. Berwald’s music is finely lyrical, 
harmonically pure and yet individual 
in many ways, and the setting of the 
fluent poems is managed with genuine 
skill. The songs are some for high 
voice, though most of them are for 
medium voice. The verses of Mr. Ed- 
wards are very singable and in more 
than one instance appealing. 

* x aa 


In the field of serious recital songs, a 
field to which some of our publishers 
seem to be giving little attention these 
days, Walter Golde has made a note- 
worthy contribution in his song “Offer- 
ing” (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 
to a poem by Laurence Housman. 

This is music of genuine distinction, 
music which stems from Brahms and 
Hugo Wolf, but which Mr. Golde has 





managed with his knowledge of con- 
temporary harmony, so that its funda- 
mental Lied crigin is only revealed 
after close examination. It is for a 
medium voice and is dedicated to Rich- 
ard Bonelli. 

oF * * 

Louis Danz’s “Harlem” (Los An- 
geles: W. A. Quincke & Co.), for piano, 
is one of the things that have appeared 
in the aftermath of 
Mr. Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Biue” 
and other effusions, 
calculated to prove 
that the music of the dance hall is suit- 
able in concert, or at least possible. 

Mr. Danz has written an attractive 
piece, harmonically engaging, melodi- 
cally not unarresting. Whether this 
kind of music will eventually take its 
place in recital program alongside 
Chopin, Brahms, Debussy and Liszt no 
one can say. We have our doubts. The 
piece is dedicated to Franz Darvas, the 
composer’s teacher. A. 


A Jazz Number 
for Concert Use 
by Louis Danz 


GUION WORKS HEARD 





New “Ballet Primitive” and Other Num- 
bers on Dallas Program 


DALLAS, Feb. 20.—An important event 
of last month was the first presenta- 
tion of David W. Guion’s “Ballet Prim- 
itive,” before an invited audience on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 12, at the Litt 
Theatre. In its present form, it is ar- 
ranged for two pianos and is in thre¢ 
movements. The first movement is 
typical of the African jungle, savage 
emotions being faithfully portrayed 
The second has somewhat the quality 
of a Negro spiritual. The third move- 
ment might portray aboriginals danc- 
ing to the beat of drum and tom-tom. 
Mr. Guion has truly caught the spirit 
of the jungle in this ambitious composi- 
tion, portions of which are modern in 
treatment. Mr. Guion played the first 
piano and Harlan Pettit the second. It 
proved a triumph for the composer. 

The first part of the program was 
composed of piano numbers and songs 
by Mr. Guion, who played two piano 
solos, “Nocturne” and “Barcarolle.” 
These were followed by a piano compo- 
sition in manuscript, “The Scissors 
Grinder,” played by Mr. Pettit. Daisy 
Polk, soprano, sang four of Mr. Guion’s 
songs, the composer playing the accom- 
paniments. They were “When You 
Go,” and “Wild Geese” (words by 
Grace Noll Crowell, Dallas poet), both 
from manuscript, and “At the Cry of 
the First Bird” and “Embers.” As an 
encore, Miss Polk sang one of Mr 
Guion’s typical Negro songs, from man- 
uscript, “Please Shake dem "Simmons 
Down.” 

Oliver Hinsdell, director of the Little 
Theatre, acted as master of ceremonies, 
and a group of Mr. Guion’s friends 
assisted. 

The Music Study Club, of which Mrs. 
George S. Watson is president gave a 
receht morning musicale, with Betsy 
Ayers, soprano, giving the program. 
Miss Ayers is a native of Dallas, who 
went to New York several years ago 
to study. Her singing was artistic. 
In New York she is soloist at the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church and also at 
the Church of Incarnation. Mrs. Fred- 
erick B. Ingram of Dallas was a cap- 
able accompanist. Miss Ayers ap- 
peared twice while here as soloist over 
Radio Station WFAA. 

MABEL CRANFILL 
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NASHVILLE GREETS 
MINNEAPOLIS MEN 


Verbrugghen Forces Heard 
on Their Annual Visit— 
Chorus Applauded 


NASHVILLE, Feb. 20.—The Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra, with Henri 
Verbrugghen in command, made its 
annual guest appearance in the local 
symphony series on Jan. 23. The 
afternoon program, given in Hume- 
Fogg High School, was well attended 
by pupils in the public schools. For an 
adult audience which gathered in the 
War Memorial Auditorium in the even- 
ing, Mr. Verbrugghen offered the Pre- 
lude to “Meistersinger;” Brahm’s First 
Symphony; “L’Aprés-midi d'un 
Faune,” by Debussy, and Respighi’s 
Symphonic Poem, “The Pines of Rome.” 
The orchestra was in fine fettle and 
played well throughout, doing its best 
playing in the modern works. 

Mrs. Kenneth Rose’s Fine Arts 
Series was concluded with a recital 
by Nikolai Orloff, who paid his first 
visit to the city on Jan. 16. The artist’s 
excellent technique, quality and balance 
of tome, and striking individuality 
made a deep impression. The program 
contained compositions by Scarlatti, 
Schumann, Chopin, Balakireff, Debussy 
and Liszt, with the Schultz-Evler “Blue 
Danube” and Liszt’s “Liebestraum” as 
added numbers. 

The concert given by St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir, in Ryman Auditorium 
on Jan. 22, proved to be one of the 
high-water marks of the season thus 
far. The appearance was sponsored by 
the Exchange Club. 

Helen Scoville, pianist, gave an in- 
vitation recital in the Social-Religious 
Building of George Peabody College 
recently. The series of free recitals 
which this college has given during the 
winter has added materially to the 
extent and merit of the musical season. 
Miss Scoville gave a program made up 
of a Polonaise and a Nocturne of Cho- 
pin; Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an 
Exhibition”; Ravel’s Sonatina, and 
three Preludes by Rachmaninoff. 

Kenneth Rose, head of the violin de- 
partment in Ward-Belmont Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave a recital in the 
college auditorium on Jan. 24. Mr. 
Rose played Grieg’s C Minor Sonata; 
the Allegro from Mozart’s Concerto in 
D, and a final group made up of the 
Londonderry Air, Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dance, No. 2; “Marguerite” by Rach- 
maninoff, all arranged by Kreisler, and 
the Auer arrangement of Beethoven’s 
“Chorus of Dervishes.” Hazel Coate 
Rose was at the piano. 

The Nashville Conservatory of Music 
presented the advanced students in the 
dance department in a program on Jan. 
18, before an audience that completely 
filled the large auditorium of the Scot- 
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BALTIMORE STARTS STUDENT CONCERTS 


tish Rite Temple. Sarah Jeter and 
Louise Smith have charge of the danc- 
ing in the conservatory. 

A band concert by the student or- 
ganization from the University of Min- 
nesota was given on Feb. 2. The con- 
cert marked the beginning of a south- 
ern tour by the band. 

SYDNEY DALTON 





FOSTER MILLER SINGS 





Young Baritone Gives Recitals—Will 
Take Important Operatic Role 


Foster Miller, baritone, young artist 
pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, appeared 
at the semi-monthly recital of the New 
American Artists Concert Series, spon- 
sored by the Music Department of the 
Hotel Barbizon, the Juilliard Founda- 
tion and the National Music League, 
at the White Plains-Belmont Hotel, 
Jan. 18. The program included songs 
by Handel, Schubert, Massenet and 
Mozart. 

Mr. Miller was heard in seven per- 
formances of “The Magic Flute” at the 
Hecksher Theatre in New York and in 
Brooklyn during the week of Jan. 20 
under the direction of the Little Theatre 
Opera Company. He was heard over 
WOR with the American Operatic Play- 
ers as Valentine in “Faust,” Feb 3; and 
in recital at the Hotel Barbizon, Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 16. 

He will give a recital in the High 
School Concert Course Series, Linden, 
N. J., on March 13; on March 23 he 
will sing “Stabat Mater” at Ridgewood, 
N. J.; and on March 28 Mr. Miller will 
sing the role of Plunkett in “Martha” 
with the American Operatic Players 
before the Century Theatre Club at the 
Hotel Plaza. He is under the exclusive 
management of the National Music 
League. 





Frank Kneisel to Make New York Debut 


Frank Kneisel, violinist, will give his 
first New York recital at Town Hall, 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 25. He received 
his early training under the supervision 
of his father, the late Franz Kneisel, 
leader and founder of the famous 
Kneisel String Quartet and head of the 
string department of the Institute of 
Musical Art. Mr. Kneisel is using the 
famous Stradivarius on which his 
father played. He has given successful 
concerts during the past two seasons 
in the South and Middle West. His 
New York program includes the Sonata 
No. 4 in D Major by Handel; the 
Sonata in A Major by César Franck, 
and the Concerto in D Major by Paga- 
nini-Wilhelmj. 





Doris Doe Acclaimed in Berlin Recital 


Doris Doe, American contralto, gave 
a recital in Berlin at the Bachsaal on 
Jan. 24. Miss Doe sang arias from 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” and 
Verdi’s “Ernani,” and songs by Strauss, 
Hugo Wolf, Fourdrain, Fauré, Griffes 
and Riehard Hageman. Michael Rauch- 
eisen accompanied the singer. Her re- 
ception by the German public and 
press was extremely cordial. 





Dalcroze Lecturer Presents New 
Quartet 


Harvey Officer, composer and lec- 
turer, addressed the Musical Club of 
Albany, Jan. 27. His subject was: 
“Romanticism in the Arts.” Mr. Of- 
ficer’s string quartet gave its first pub- 
lic performance, Feb. 2, at the Bar- 
bizon. Mr. Officer teaches harmony and 
musical history at the American Insti- 
tute of Dalcroze Eurythmics. 
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Symphony Orchestra Plays 
to School Children in 
New Series 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 20.—The municipal 
orchestra definitely proved its educa- 
tional value through a concert given 
on Jan. 30 at the Lyric Theatre, at 
which the audience consisted of stu- 
dents of the public, parochial and pri- 
vate schools. The program was pre- 
faced with brief description by John 
Denues, supervisor of music in the 
public schools. 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
Gustav Strube, conductor, will con- 
tinue these educational concerts, as 
announced by Frederick R. Huber, 
municipal director of music, giving 
programs this month and April. Be- 
sides these a series is being given 
before students of the colored schools. 
The first concert took place Feb. 8, at 
Douglass High School, with Henrietta 
Kern, soprano, as soloist. 

Alexander Sklarevski, pianist, mem- 
ber of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music faculty, was the artist at the 
fourteenth recital, Friday, Feb. 7. 
Many encores were given. Felix Sal- 
mond, ’cellist, with Ralph Angell at the 
piano, gave the program at the thir- 
teenth recital at the Peabody Institute, 
Jan. 81. 

Beatrice Harrison, ’cellist, at New- 
comer Hall, Maryland School of the 
Blind, Feb. 2, played with authority 
and her musical grasp. Ellis Ham- 
mann was an excellent accompanist. 

The musical features of the Cen- 
tenary Celebration of the Baltimore 
Hebrew Congregation, at the Lyric, 
Sunday, Feb. 2, were under the direc- 
tion of Abram Moses, who had written 
the musical background to the various 
episodes of the pageant which had been 
prepared by Dorothy Rose Cahn, 
Adolph D. Cohn, Pauline H. Lazaron, 
Amy F. Greif, Arthur Kaufmann, 
Helen D. Oppenheim, Robert Frank 
Skutch and Rita Solmson. The pageant 
was dramatically effective. Adele 
Nathan, the producer, deserves credit 
for the smooth performance. 


Organist Guest Artist 


Arthur Jennings, organist, was the 
guest artist of the Chesapeake Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, 
Tuesday, Feb. 4, playing a program 
that stressed modern organ composi- 
tions at Grace and St. Peter’s Church. 


The midwinter concert of the Treble 


Clef Club, Herbert J. Austin, con- 
ductor, with George Bolek, accom- 
panist, took place at the Peabody 


Institute Feb. 4, and was repeated, 
Feb. 9, at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. 

The Baltimore Music Club gave its 
bi-weekly program at the Emerson 
Hotel, Feb. 1, with Theo Aldrich Didier, 
harpist; Margarete Anger, soprano; 
and a string quartet consisting of 
Celia Brace and Catherine Spicer, vio- 
linists, Otto Franke, viola, and Rita 
May Baker, ’cello. The program was 
in charge of Mrs. R. B. Tyson. 

An unusual recital was given at 
Stieff Hall, Jan. 30, by Ruth Stieff, 
soprano; Fernando Guarneri, baritone; 
Zinaida Hanenfeldt and Leon Theremin, 
the latter demonstrating his electrical 
appliance which is termed “Theremin.” 
The management of this instrument 
and the tone qualities were of scientific 
interest. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
appeared at the Lyric Theatre on 
Feb. 5, and aroused keen interest with 
a colorful program including Ravel’s 
“Bolero.” The concert was under the 
local management of Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene. 

Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, assisted 
by Hubert Giesen at the piano, played 
a program of outstanding compositions 
of the violin literature at the Lyric 
on Jan. 31. The outbursts of applause 
indicated the audience’s reaction to the 
remarkable interpretations of the 
youthful artist. Additional numbers 
were demanded. This concert was lo- 
cally managed by the Wilson-Greene 
Bureau. 

The Philharmonic Symphony Society, 
with Bernardino Molinari as guest con- 
ductor, gave its third subscription con- 
cert at the Lyric Jan. 29. Two Italian 
compositions, Malipiero’s “Pause del 
Silenzio” and the suite “La Giara” by 
Casella were the principal numbers. 
This was the closing concert of the 
series presented locally by the T. 
Arthur Smith Concert Bureau. An- 
nouncement has been made through 
Arthur Judson that the Philharmonic 
Orchestra would discontinue its visits 
to Baltimore. F. C. B. 


La Argentina, Spanish dancer, can- 
celled her final New York recital, on 
Feb. 6, because of illness. After con- 
valescence, she will sail for Europe. 


SONGS 


For Soprano: 


For Tenor: 





by 
MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


For Baritone and Orchestra: 


OUT OF THE ROLLING OCEAN Sitti ter Rental) 
(Walt Whitman) 


SONG OF YLEN 
WANDER CHILD 


A SAILOR SINGS 
YOU’LL LOVE ME YET 


G. Ricordi & Co., 14 East 43rd St., New York 
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Rodzinski Players Present 


Concertmaster as Soloist 
—Hulda Lashanska Sings 
in Loeffler “Poem”—New 


Quartet by Alois Reiser 
Heard—Moderns Promi- 


nent in Recital Programs 


OS ANGELES, Feb. 20.—Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski’s flair for the moderns 
was again demonstrated in the concerts 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra on Jan. 
30 and 31. Of prime importance, after 
Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” Overture, 
was the first performance in these con- 
certs of Miaskovsky’s Sixth Symphony. 
The concert also brought Louis Gruen- 
berg’s “Jazz” Suite its first Los 
Angeles hearing, and introduced Josef 
Borissoff, concertmaster, as soloist in 
Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto. 

The work of the Russian composer 
is by all odds one of the most alluring 
compositions presented here in recent 
months. Miaskovsky does not disdain 
a beautiful melody, and he often uses 
one with telling effect in his efforts to 
express the depths of a tortured soul. 
The orchestra played with fine fervor, 
commanding some memorable effects in 
many passages. 


“Jazz” Symphony Played 


The Jazz Suite, which drew a long 
apology from Dr. Rodzinski in a 
program leaflet, did not prove to be 
the barnstorming variety which one 
might have expected, although it was 
given more than polite applause. As 
an expression, in the modern musical 
idiom, of present-day life, the work 
represents an achievement. But after 
the haunting and soul-stirring Russian 
score, the Gruenberg opus seemed bar- 
ren of emotional depth conviction. 
There was cleverness of construction, 
as in the closing phrase of each move- 
ment, when a ripple of laughter ran 
through the audience. Mr. Rodzinski 
had mastered well the intricate 
rhythms and communicated his zeal to 
the players, who gave a smooth and 
finished performance. 

The solo number came last on the 
program, in accordance with the con- 
ductor’s new policy of arrangement. 
Mr. Borissoff is not unknown as soloist 
here. He drew a good tone, was care- 
ful as to intonation, and succeeded in 
infusing a fine spirit into the composi- 


tion. The violinist had a noteworthy 
success. As usual, the audience was 
large. 


The previous symphonic pair, on 
Jan. 16 and 17, presented Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano, as soloist, singing 
an aria from Tchaikovsky’s opera, 
“Pique-Dame,” “Komme, siisse Tod” by 
Bach, and “Zueignung” by Strauss. 
The soprano was in felicitous mood 
and good voice, and achieved a triumph. 
The orchestral program included Loef- 
fler’s “A Pagan Poem,” in which Olga 
Steeb appeared as a piano soloist; 
Ravel’s “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” and 
Bloch’s Concerto Grosso for string 
orchestra and piano. 

That the public is coming to appre- 
ciate more fully the orchestra and the 
ability of the new conductor, is shown 
by the recent announcement of George 
Leslie Smith, manager, that only a few 
seats for Thursday nights may be had 
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Los Angeles Applauds Miaskovsky Symphony 
and Gruenberg Novelty by Philharmonic Forces 


and that there is a waiting list for the 
Friday afternoon series. 


New Reiser Quartet Heard 


Another event of keen interest was 
the second concert of the Bartlett- 
Frankel String Quartet in the Biltmore 
music room, on the evening of Jan. 24. 
This ensemble group, founded and sup- 
ported through the patronage of Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel in memory of her father, 
has shown steady progress since its 
first concert several weeks ago. On 
this occasion, Los Angeles heard a 
first performance of the Quartet in E 
Minor, Opus 16, by Alois Reiser. Mr. 
Reiser, born in Bohemia, arrived in Los 
Angeles at the First National studios 
by way of the New York Symphony 
and the Strand Theatre. His quartet 
is a meritorious work of exceeding 
boldness and sincerity of content. 
Although a pupil of Dvorak, Reiser 
clothes his ideas in strictly modern 
garb. The work enjoyed an immediate 
success and brought an ovation to the 
composer, who was present. Respighi’s 
Quartet in D, which closed the pro- 
gram, sounded rather pallid after the 
tempestuous Reiser work, although it 
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called forth the best talents of the 
group. 

The fourth and last appearance here 
of La Argentina under the Behymer 
management, on Jan. 20, attracted a 
capacity audience. 

Efrem Zimbalist made one of his in- 
frequent appearances on the evening 
of Jan. 21, also under the Behymer 
management. He again proved himself 
an aristocrat of the violin and delivered 
his program with rare suavity of tone 
and finish of phrase. The program in- 
cluded Handel’s Sonata in E, Frederick 
Stock’s Concerto in D Minor, a “Suite 
Bizarre” by Achron and a concluding 
group of shorter works. Emanued Bay 
provided expert accompaniments. 


New Organ Series 


Frank H. Colby inaugurated a series 
of interesting organ recitals at St. 
Vibiana Cathedral recently. Mr. Colby, 
editor of the Pacific Coast Musician, is 
an organist of sound training and 
achievement. For more than twenty 
years he has been organist at the 
Cathedral, which has lately installed 
one of the finest organs in the South- 
west. Mr. Colby was assisted in the 


opening concert by the Women’s Lyric 
Club. Richard Keys Biggs, who came 
from the East last year to become 
organist of th. Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament in Hollywood, gave the sec- 
ond program, which attracted a large 
audience. The third program was 
given by Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, 
San Diego’s official organist. The pro- 
grams are free to the public, the Cathe- 
dral’s gift to the community. 

Other programs that have been given 
recently include an evening with the 
moderns by Imre Weisshaus, who in- 
cluded several of his own works to- 
gether with samples by Dane Rudhyar, 
Matthias Hauer, Hindemith and others. 

Modern works were included in the 
piano program of Dimitri Tiomkin, 
sponsored by the local chapter of the 
Pro Musica Society, in the Biltmore 
on the evening of Jan. 20. Mr. Tiom- 
kin chose his works largely from the 
modern Russian school. His fleet 
fingers and wide range of dynamics 
enabled him to present his program in 
a most favorable light. 

A piano program was given by 
Frances Woodmansee in Beaux Arts 
Auditorium on Jan. 27. 

Wide interest is being manifested in 
the appearance here next month of the 
German Grand Opera Company, which 
will present the Wagnerian “Ring” in 
the Shrine Auditorium. L. E. Behymer 
is the local impresario. 

HAL D. CRAIN 





MILWAUKEE ORCHESTRA 
GIVES THIRD CONCERT 





Soloists Presented by Philharmonic, 
Under Baton of Waller, Before 
Large Audience 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 20.—The third of 
the series of six concerts which the 
Milwaukee Philharmonic Orchestra is 
giving in the Auditorium was heard 
on a recent Sunday afternoon. Three 
movements of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth 
Symphony formed the meat of the 
program which Frank Laird Waller, 
director of the orchestra, prepared for 
an audience of 3000 persons. The bal- 
ance of the orchestral program con- 
sisted of the Overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman” and “Baba Yaga” by Lia- 
doff. 

Two soloists assisted in the concert, 
Dorothy Bowen, soprano, of Chicago, 
and Raymond Brown, concertmaster of 
the orchestra. Miss Bowen, who has 
had operatic experience abroad, sang 
the aria “Depuis Le Jour” from 
“Louise” and the Ballatella from “Pag- 
liacci.” Her fine, resonant soprano 
and her charming personality made a 
marked impression upon the audience. 
She was forced to repeat part of her 
second number. 

Mr. Brown selected Lalo’s “Spanish 
Symphony” as the vehicle for his ap- 
pearance, and proved himself the 
owner of a fine, clear tone of ample 
body. 

The orchestra at this concert drew 
the largest audience of any of the 
three appearances it has thus far made. 
The next concert will be given on Sun- 
day, March 2. 





“Stabat Mater” Sung in Brooklyn 


The “Stabat Mater” by Rossini was 
sung on Feb. 2 at the Plymouth Church 
in Brooklyn by Marion Armstrong, so- 
prano; Ruth Watson, contralto; Walter 
Greene, baritone, and George Dietz, 
tenor, assisted by a second quartet. 
J. E. Corneille, the organist, directed 
the work. 


KANSAS CLUB GIVES 


SPANISH MUSICALE 





Local Artists in Costume 
Recital — Concerts by 
Visiting Stars 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 20.—Mischa 
Levitzki played the fourth concert of 
the Tuesday afternoon Fritschy series 
here recently. His program included 
César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, Schumann’s Symphonic Studies, 
six of the more popular Chopin num- 
bers and a final group including De- 
bussy, Ravel, Levitzki and Strauss- 
Schulz-Evler. Levitzki’s pianism is as 
orthodox as his choice of program. Both 
seemed to find approval from the audi- 
ence. Mr. Levitzki added the Sixth 
Rhapsody of Liszt as encore. 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sang in Con- 
vention Hall, Jan. 27, a program of 
operatic arias and songs. The large 
audience thoroughly enjoyed the tenor’s 
singing, particularly in songs that em- 
ployed the artist’s lovely mezza-voce. 
Two groups were sung by an assisting 
artist, Ann Hamilton, dramatic so- 
prano. Miguel Sansoval was piano ac- 
companist for both singers. 

From the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany came Margaret Matzenauer, con- 
tralto, to sing the fifth concert in the 
Fritschy Tuesday afternoon series at 
the Shubert Theatre, Jan. 28. The 
singer measured her artistic stature 
with music of Brahms, Schumann, 
Schubert, Gretchaninoff, Arensky, 
Grieg, Meyerbeer, Chausson, Fourdrain 
and La Forge. Mme. Matzenauer gave 
admirable interpretations. Edward 
Hart was at the piano. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon morning mu- 
sicale series gave for its January con- 
cert a Spanish program in costume. 
Mrs. A. Allan Taylor, soprano, Mrs. 
Ralph W. Street, violinist, Mary Betty 
Felts, pianist, and Stanley Deacon, 
baritone, guest artist, interpreted 





numbers by Granados, Albeniz, Bizet, 
de Falla, Ravel, Yradier, Delibes and 


Pablo Luna. The capacity audience 
was enthusiastic in its reception of 
the program. Mrs. Robert Garver was 
the accompanist, and the serenaders 
were Mrs. Lewis Hess, Mrs. A. Allan 
Taylor and Charles Chortino. Bertha 
Hornaday is president of the organiza- 
tion and Catherine Hatch, chairman 
of the program committee. 

Dr. Henry Purmort Eames, of Cali- 
fornia, was presented by the Kansas 
City Music Teachers’ Association in a 
lecture recital on Wagner’s “Ring” 
operas in the Hotel Muehlebach, Jan. 
14. Dr. Eames was also presented in a 
recital during the week by the Chamber 
of Commerce, which sponsored the per- 
formances of these operas here by the 
German Opera Company. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
NAME NEW OFFICERS 
Max Swarthout Elected President at 
Meeting in San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.—The music 
Teachers’ Association of California re- 
cently installed its new officers at a 
meeting in Sorosis Club Hall, presided 
over by the retiring president, John C. 
Manning. 

Max van Lewen Swarthout, head of 
the piano department of the University 
of Southern California, is the new State 
president. His brother is the sec- 
retary of the national association and 
is affiliated with the University of 
Kansas. 

Mr. Swarthout’s assisting officers 
are: Mrs. Mabel Hill Redfield of Ala- 
meda, first vice-president; Mrs. Gladys 
T. Littell of Los Angeles, second vice- 
president; Alvina Heuer Willson, San 
Francisco, treasurer; Olga Steeb of 
Los Angeles; Frank Carroll Giffen of 
Hollywood; Mrs. R. A. Dorland of San 
Diego, board members. 

The banquet was held in the Em- 
bassy room of the Hotel St. Francis. 

M. M. F. 
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FROM FOREIGN MUSICAL CENTRES 
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Stravinsky Returns to Pre- 
war Style in New Capric- 
cio—A Belated Novelty by 
Mendelssohn Unearthed— 
Music for the One-Armed 
Is New Foible—Soviets 
Ban Bourgeois “Butterfly” 
and “Tales of Hoffmann” 


Aaa PREMIERE” of any 
Stravinsky work is still an event 
of considerable importance in Paris. 
Therefore, the composer’s appearance 
as soloist in his new Capriccio for 
piano and orchestra, under Ansermet, 
stirred the scribes. The new work em- 
bodies all the tendencies the critics 
have been missing in his recent works, 
and eschews the formalism and neo- 
classicism which they have abhorred. 


“The Capriccio,” writes Paul Le 
Flem in Comedia, shows the piano 
treated as a solo instrument. It fol- 
lows the Concerto, the Sonata, and the 
Serenade, likewise written for piano. 
But, whereas in those works Stravin- 
sky wrote for the instrument in a 
rather severe, polyphonic style, leaving 
little chance for the display of virtu- 
osity or brio, this time he has recap- 
tured some of the riches he employed so 
lavishly in ‘Petrouchka.’ And, in re- 
turning to them, he has giwen us a 
work full of individuality, strength and 
invention. 

“In this work the piano is treated 
with an astonishing knowledge of its 
resources and its possibilities. Our at- 
tention is commanded from the very 
beginning. . ‘ 

“The incisive, interrupted, imperious 
rhythms which Stravinsky seemed to 
have given up, returned to favor in the 
final allegro capriccioso, conceived in 
rhapsodie style and executed with a 
sure and brilliant hand.” 

New York will probably hear the 
work before many moons are gone, 
and then we shall have an opportunity 
to judge at first hand. 


* * * 


Of the finding of music there is no 
end. Now there has been played in 
Paris a Symphony written by Mendels- 
sohn at the very tender age of 13. This 
was four years, if we remember rightly, 
before the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music was composed. 

“The Mendelssohn Symphony,” 
writes Robert Brussel in Le Figaro, 
“is interesting on more than one score. 
It was written in 1823 and performed, 
in the intimacy of the family circle, on 
the 26th of December in the same year. 
It is the ninth by its composer.” [Six, 
according to Grove, were written in 
1822 and 1823—Ed.]. “Both the form 
and the thought of Mozart are con- 
stantly present, especially in the first 
and last movements. . . . 

“The Andante, on the other hand, is 
worth especial attention. In feeling, 
in color, if not in its technique, it an- 
ticipated the Prelude to ‘Lohengrin.’ 

- One of the chief charms of this 
symphony is to find in the boy, whose 
forehead has been touched by the wing 
of genius, all the essential qualities of 


the man.” 
* * * 


The highest paid Professor in the 
ancient and honorable Conservatoire 


Nationale of Paris earns, in a year of 
continuous teaching, just about two- 
thirds of the monthly salary of the sec- 
ond bassoon in any sound-film studio! 
One must take into consideration the 
relatively greater purchasing power of 
the franc in its homeland, however. 

La Semaine Musicale of Paris pub- 
lishes the contents of a recent govern- 
mental decree fixing the salaries of 
professors of the Conservatoire. There 
are to be 73 professors of the first class 
—twenty-eight at a yearly salary of 
15,000 francs ($600), thirty at 13,800 
francs ($552), and fifteen at 12,000 
francs ($480). The minimum wage for 
a 33-hour week in an American talk- 
ing movie orchestra is, we believe, $200. 
Thus the equivalent of the salaries of 
—let us say—the second bassoonist, the 
piccolo player and a second violinist en- 
gaged in the production of the latest 
“100 per cent singing” picture would 
pay the entire faculty of professors of 
the first class, (73 men, presumably the 
leaders in their fields) at the Conserva- 
toire. 

No wonder the French musical press 
is full of comparisons and envious re- 
marks! Some, perhaps, might be 
taken with a grain of salt, as when 
we read that Al Jolson, the singer 
of jazz, has signed a talkie contract 
for an annual salary of 5,000,000 dol- 
lars (this last according to Musique). 
After reading this, it is no wonder M. 
Jean Chantavoine fills the columns of 
Le Menestrel with plaintive compari- 
sons: the French Government, it seems, 
is probably going to accord each of the 
two leading orchestras of Paris (the 
Colonne and the Lamoureux) a sub- 
sidy of 80,000 francs—$3200! We offer 
him this consolation: that is just 80,- 
000 francs—$3200!—more than any 
New York orchestra receives from any 
official source. 

* * * 


And now comes an interest in musi- 
cal acrobatics. The recently deceased 
Herr C. H. Unthan, according to the 
Journal des Debats, a virtuoso well 
known in Germany, who died at the age 
of 81, was born without arms and 
learned to play the violin with his feet. 
“A student at the Conservatory of 
Kénigsberg, he quickly became a re- 
markable virtuoso, unique, doubtless, of 
his kind.” 

One might mention in this connection 
that Ravel, after finishing the piano 
concerto on which he is now working, 
is to write one for the left hand alone. 
Strauss, we know, wrote his Parergon 
for piano especially for a left-handed 
pianist who lost the other in the war. 
Has anyone written for the right hand 


alone? 
oe * * 


“The Marriage,” an opera which 
Moussorgsky gave up after having 
written the first act, to devote himself 
to “Boris Godounoff,” was to have its 
premiére at the Opera in Monte Carlo 
about the middle of January. “Hap- 
pily,” says the Paris Courrier Musical, 
“this act forms a dramatic whole well 
adapted to the theatre, and would long 
ago have been produced if it had been 
orchestrated. That delicate task [the 
emphasis of understatement—Ed.] was 
undertaken by Mme. M. Beclard d’Har- 
court during the summer of 1928.” 


* * . 
There was for a time talk of making 


a sound film of Henri Rabaud’s opera, 
“Marouf.” M. Rabaud, having care- 





fully considered thé project, has de- 
cided against it. 

Eugene Ysaye, about whom the most 
startling rumors constantly circulate, 
is giving the lie to them all by writing 
the score of an opera on a Walloon 
text. 

* * * 

“Madame Butterfly” and “The Tales 
of Hoffmann” have been added to the 
Index Expurgatorius of the Soviet cen- 
sor. 

The inroads of mechanized music 
continue. In Berlin a synagogue has 
used phonograph records for liturgical 
music. 

* * * 

Stravinsky’s “Les Noces” was sched- 
uled to have its first English perform- 
ance in London during January. 

* * * 


Emile Tavan, arranger and orches- 
trator of a thousand and one operatic 
fantasias, is dead. He was the orig- 
inator, according to the Courrier Musi- 
cal, of instrumentations so arranged 
and cued that they could be given more 
or less satisfactory performances by 
any number of performers, from three 
to a hundred. The Courrier credits 
him with having made some of the 
world’s great music available to those 
who would never otherwise have heard 
it; at the same time, it very discreetly 
and mildly suggests that it might have 
been better if he had taken greater 
pains with the transcriptions which he 


wrote. 
ok * * 


An entire isssue of the Courrier 
Musical is devoted to questions related 
to the sound films. 

Louta Nouneberg announces a tre- 
mendous benefaction to all students of 
piano-playing: the study of the work 
of great pianists with the aid of the 
high-speed camera, which takes “slow- 
motion” pictures. She promises an 
interesting study, to be published by 
Eschig, of the first Etude of Chopin, 
as played by Alfred Cortot and ana- 
lyzed with the camera’s aid. 


* * * 


The plans of the city of Munich for 
the summer of 1930 are on an ambitious 
scale. There will be concerts by three 
orchestras: the Munich orchestra; the 
Berlin Philharmonic, under Furtwiing- 
ler, and the New York Philharmonic, 
under Toscanini. Messrs. Walter, 
Muck and Knappertsbusch will also 
conduct this summer. There will be a 
festival from July 21 to Sept. 1 of 
operas by Wagner, Mozart, Strauss 
and Pfitzner, with the latter two com- 
posers conducting their works. During 
July, Reinhardt is to give his produc- 
tion of Johann Strauss’s “Die Fleder- 
maus,” 

The opera companies of Strasbourg 
and Freiburg-im-Breisgau recently ex- 
changed visits. Freiburg presented 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Sly” to the Strasbour- 
geois. Strasbourg, become a seat and 
fountainhead of French culture, repaid 
the courtesy with “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande.” 

* ok * 

The Radio Times, the organ of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, Eng- 
land’s radio monopoly, contains an art- 
icle full of well-aimed shots at Ameri- 
can radio programs. “It is pleasant to 
lay these medleys aside,” concludes 
Matthew Quinney, “and turn to our 
own B. B. C. programs, with their mix- 
ture, mainly of good stuff of all kinds. 
The nauseating mixture of ‘uplift,’ 
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cheap sentiment, and even cheaper 
jocosity that marks the wireless fare 
of America reads like a kind of night- 
mare.” 

7 + x 

At a recent sale in Vienna, locks of 
hair of Liszt, Rubinstein and Lesche- 
tizky brought, respectively, $15.00, 
$7.50 and $30.00! 

A committee composed of Robert 
Bridges, Percy Buck, Walford Davies, 
Henry Hadow, Selwyn Image, David 
Lloyd George, Richard Terry and W. G. 
Whittaker is appealing for funds for 
enlarging the scope of the work that 
has been done by Arnold Dolmetsch in 
the Haslemere Festivals and elsewhere 
for the cause of ancient music and its 
instruments. Further information may 
be obtained from the Secretary, 37, 
Walbrook, London, E. C. 4., England. 


* * * 


A recent British radio program con- 
tained, according to the Radio Times, 
two fugues, on the subjects C-A-B- 
B-A-G-E and B-A-G-G-A-G-E, by de 
Courcy Smale. 

* * » 

News reaches us of the death of Pro- 
fessor Max Chop, of Berlin, director of 
Die Signale fiir die musikalische Welt. 

* * * 

According to the (London) Musical 
Standard, E. W. Slavinsky, a Russian 
technician, has invented an 88-note 
“electric piano.” Each note is operated 
by an electro-magnet conveying cur- 
rents of varying intensity, the circuit 
being closed by a perforated band like 
that in the ordinary player-piano. 

* * * 

Darius Milhaud’s “Le Train Bleu” 
is to be performed in Hanover soon. 
A “blue train,” it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to state, is the French equivalent 
for an extra-fare express. A. M. 


EINSTEIN PLAYS VIOLIN 
IN BERLIN CONCERT 





Noted Scientist Gives Services 
Benefit Arranged by Jewish 
Congregation 


for 


Albert Einstein, noted scientist of 
relativity fame, who is an accomplished 
violinist, was heard in a benefit concert 
for the poor of Berlin, given at the New 
Synagogue on Jan. 29, according to a 
copyrighted dispatch to the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

The announcement that this world 
celebrity would play drew throngs, the 
tickets for the concert being entirely 
sold in advance. Despite the curiosity 
manifested, a reverential atmosphere 
prevailed throughout the program, 
which was opened by the synagogue 
choir in old Hebrew music. Hermann 
Jadlowker, tenor, who was once a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the soloist at the ser- 
vice. 

Professor Einstein, wearing a skul! 
cap in conformity with ritual, took his 
place unobtrusively. With Alfred Le- 
wandowski he played a Sonata by 
Handel, and also gave an Adagio by 
Bach, to organ accompaniment. Be- 
cause of the religious decorum prevail- 
ing, no applause was given. The scien- 
tist’s performance is described as one 
of “true musical mastery.” At the 
conclusion, he lingered only to shake 
hands with several members of the 
choir, before slipping away without 
ostentation. 
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NEWARK SYMPHONY 
HAILED IN DEBUT 


New Orchestra Gives Its 
First Concert Under 
Balendonck 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 20.—Under the 
auspices of the Newark Music Founda- 
tion, the Symphony Orchestra of New- 
ark, of which Armand Balendonck is 
conductor, made its debut, giving the 
first in a series of three concerts in 
the Broad Street Theatre on the after- 
noon of Jan. 26. 

Opening with the Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger,” the concert included 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 6, in B 
Flat Minor, Theophile Ysaye’s Fantasy 
on a Walloon Theme, and Paul Grae- 
ner’s Comedietta, Op. 82, the last two 
works being interesting novelties. 

The Fantasy by the brother of the 
noted violinist, Eugen Ysaye, is based 
on the melody of the “Cromignon.” The 
work shows knowledge of orchestral re- 
source on the composer’s part. 

Graener’s Comedietta is a brief but 
lively number, well-wrought and pleas- 
ing. 

Mr. Balendonck showed skill in build- 
ing climaxes, and gave satisfactory 
readings in respect to nuance and 
subordination of details. 

Most of the men have had experience 
{n ensemble work, and as a result of 
the many careful rehearsals of the 
program, the orchestra played with con- 
fidence, surety and smoothness. Its 
general tone is excellent in quality and 
is well balanced. Its attack is quick 
and firm. Its next concert will be given 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 23. 


MAX ROSEN TO TEACH 








Noted Violinist to Devote a Portion of 
His Time for Talented Students 


Max Rosen, the noted violinist, in 
addition to making many concert ap- 
pearances, will devote a limited part of 
his time to teaching at his Park Central 
residence in New York. According to 
announcement recently made by the 
artist, Mr. Rosen’s instruction will be 
limited to students of definite talent. 
Repertoire and interpretation will form 
a part of the work. 

Mr. Rosen has appeared this season 
in a New York recital and has played 
in other cities. His notable concert 
career, in which he has appeared with 
many leading orchestras and in recitals 
throughout America and Europe, gives 
him a unique background for such in- 
struction. 

A pupil of Leopold Auer and of Willy 
Hess, Mr. Rosen made his American 
debut in 1918. Previously he had given 
many concerts in Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. Since that time he has toured 
widely in the United States, where he 
has made his permanent home. 





Pupils of Ellen Kinsman Mann Heard 
in Italy 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Word has been 
received from Ellen Kinsman Mann, 
Chicago voice instructor, now in Italy 
with a class of pupils, that four of her 
students recently made appearances in 
Florence. Programs were given at the 
home of the American Consul, at the 
Hotel Beau Sejour, and at two private 
musicales. Mrs. Mann and her pupils 
arrived in Berlin on Jan. 10, where 
they will study with German coaches. 
After a month in Paris and London, 
the party will sail for home on April 5. 
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IN THE STUDIOS 





Frank La Forge Pupils in Recital 


Frank LaForge presented a group 
of his artist pupils in recital at the 
Bowery Mission on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 4. Milford Jackson, baritone, sang 
three arias with good style, with 
Charles King at the piano. Mabelle 


Patterson and Marie Castle, contraltos, 
were heard in numbers. The accom- 
panists for these singers were Doro- 
thy Birney and Phil Evans. Angela 
Gilberti, soprano, sang an aria and 
a group of songs. Richard Cody, bass- 
baritone, gave evidence of good train- 
ing in an aria from the “Magic Flute.” 

Mr. LaForge presented his pupil, Ma- 
ria Morena, soprano, over WEAF on 
Feb. 6. Miss Morena revealed a pleas- 
ing coloratura voice. Mr. LaForge 
played solos, as well as the accompani- 
ments. 

Another La Forge-Bertimen musicale 
was broadcast over WEAF on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 30. The artists heard were 
Louise Vermont, contralto; Phoebe 
Hall, pianist, and Hilda Holpeer, ac- 
companist. 

Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, 
pupil of Frank La Forge was heard 
in recital in Brooklyn on Feb. 14. Mr. 
La Forge was at the piano. 


Hodgson Pupil Heard at the Sutton 


Ruth Goldsmith, pianist, a pupil of 
Leslie Hodgson, and Helen Graves, 
mezzo-soprano, who is studying with 
William Whitney, gave the opening re- 
cital in the series of musicales inaugu- 
rated at the new Sutton in New York 
last month. 


Artists Give Studio Musicale 


A program of vocal and instrumental 
music was presented by Malda Fani, 
lyric soprano; .George Morgan, bari- 
tone, and Salvatore De Stefano, harp- 
ist, on Sunday evening, Feb. 9, at a 
Musicale given by Harriet Steel Picker- 
nell and Paul P. Berthoud in one of 
the studios of the Steinway Building. 
The musicale was given in honor of 
Mme. Fani, who is a new arrival from 
Italy, and who sang the Romance from 
“La Wally” by Catalani and songs by 
Debussy, Pergolese and other com- 
posers. Mr. De Stefano was heard in 
two groups, and Mr. Morgan sang an 
excerpt from Korngold’s “Die Tote 
Stadt” and a number of songs. Grace 
Mattson was the piano accompanist. 





Pupil of Walter S. Young Heard 

Mary Louise Meeker, mezzo-contralto, 
pupil of Walter S. Young, gave a recital 
in his studio in East Fifty-sixth Street 
on the afternoon of Feb. 9. Her pro- 
gram included classic airs by Lotti and 
Handel, Old French songs, lieder by 
Schubert and Wolf, songs by Tchaikov- 
sky, Strauss and Gounod, and modern 
pieces by Debussy, Beach, Novello, 
Gibbs, Griffes and Rogers. Miss Meeker 
displayed a voice of charming quality 
and a musicianly interpretative sense. 
Mrs. Young was the accompanist. 





Mme. Renova Teaching in New York 


Anna Renova of the Renova School 
of Voice Culture of London, has re- 
cently arrived in America. Mme. Re- 
nova is teaching at the present time 
at her studio on Central Park, South. 





OPERA PERFORMED BY 
GUNN SCHOOL STUDENTS 





Faculty and Pupils of Chicago Insti- 
tution Appear in Many Programs 


CuHIcaGo, Feb. 20.—A performance 
of “The Mikado,” by Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, was given on Jan. 21 at Curtiss 
Hall, under the direction of Frank 
Laird Waller, of the opera department 
of the Gunn School of Music. The per- 
formance was under the auspices of the 
Chicago Artists’ Association. Rita 
Rothermel, of the piano faculty, was 
the accompanist. 

Albert Goldberg, of the piano faculty 
of the Gunn School, gave a lecture on 
“Modern Music” at the Lake View High 
School on Jan. 13. Two artist stu- 
dents, Mollie Opper and Theresa Bot- 
chek, pupils of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
presented piano selections. Mr. Gold- 
berg gave three lectures on “Der Ring 
des Nibelungen” on Jan. 27, 29 and 31 
at the school. 

Frank Olin Thompson, assistant 
musical director of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Music, will become a member 
of the piano faculty for the Summer 
Master School session. 

Elsa Holinger, a member of the voice 
faculty, appeared as soloist at the an- 
nual organ recital held at Kimball Hall, 
on Jan. 31, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Artists’ Association. On the 
same evening she participated in a 
“Pageant of all Nations” given in the 
Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, sing- 
ing the Swiss national anthem in 
native costume. 

Lolita Bertling and Arnold Isolany, 
artist students of Frank L. Waller, 
head of the opera department, assisted 
by Rita Rothermel of the piano faculty, 


presented a program at the Twilight 
Musicale of the University Club of 
Milwaukee on Jan. 19. 

Dorothy Cortis, pupil of Christine 
Dickson of the voice faculty, appears 
regularly over WGN, on the 11.30 
Tuesday morning programs. Begin- 
ning Feb. 1, she is appearing in the 
Twilight Musicale hour. 

Jane Laboda, artist pupil of Alberta 
Lowry of the voice faculty, appeared 
at a benefit concert given by Mount 
Sinai Hospital at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on Jan. 7. She also appeared as 
soloist at the Drake Hotel on Jan. 19, 
at the banquet given by ‘Temple 
Emanuel in honor of its Golden Jubilee. 
On both occasions her accompaniments 
were played by Rose Saron of the piano 
faculty. 

Nada Goldstone, dramatic art pupil 
of Viola Roth, appeared on the Benefit 
program of the Mount Sinai Hospital 
on Jan. 7. 

Rose Saron, pianist, and Sidney 
White, violinist, both of the faculty, 
gave a program at the reception given 
at the St. James Community House, 
in honor of the ninety-fifth anniver- 
sary of the St. James Episcopal 
Church, on Jan. 20. 

Lee Pattison, member of the piano 
faculty, was at the school for special 
engagements from Jan. 26 to Feb. 17. 

Bula Berke, pupil of Christine Dick- 
son, winner of one of the 1930 Rosa 
Raisa scholarships, sang over WIBO 
on Jan. 31. Mme. Raisa gave a short 
talk on the program. 

The Northwest Branch, located at 
Chicago Avenue and Robey Street, is 
making rapid strides toward establish- 
ing one of the best branches of the 
school. Many new students are being 
enrolled, Henri Hayza, of the violin 
faculty, is in charge of the branch. 


PLAYHOUSE WILL 
EXTEND ACTIVITIES 


Neighborhood Group Plans 
Full Season and Road 
Tour 


On its fifteenth anniversary the 
Neighborhood Playhouse Company, 
Alice and Irene Lewisohn, directors, an- 
nounces for next season a longer series 
in New York and a road tour. Other 


plans projected call for expansion of 
school activities, extension of research, 
the building and operation of a suitable 
theater home, and the underwriting of 
a fund to endow the theater and make 
possible the expansion of its activities. 

The road tour repertory will be 
drawn from the following, all of which 
have been produced by the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse either in Grand Street 
or at the Manhattan Opera House: 
Richard Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben,”’ 
Ernest Bloch’s “Israel,” Debussy’s 
“Nuages” and “Fétes,” Charles Griffes’ 
“The White Peacock,” Borodin’s “On 
the Steppes of Central Asia” and 
“Prince Igor,” Georges Enesco’s “Rou- 
manian Rhapsody, No. 1,” three compo- 
sitions by Rabaud, Loeffler and Janssen 
recently presented; a dance satire, 
“Sooner or Later,” with music by Em- 
erson Whithorne; a Hungarian dance 
suite by Béla Bartok; “Burmese Pwe,” 
with music by Henry Eichheim; “Salut 
au Monde,” based on Whitman’s poem, 
with music by Charles Griffes; an “Arab 
Fantasia,” with music arranged by 
Anis Fuleihan; Haydn’s “The Apothe- 
cary”; and plays with music including 
“The Dybbuk,” “The Little Clay Cart,” 
“Gibour,” and “Tamura, a Japanese 
Noh.” The studios associated with the 
Neighborhood Playhouse will include 
further courses in the dance, music and 
various arts related to the theater, and 
take an additional number of students, 
it is announced. In the extension of re- 
search activities, the Playhouse hopes 
to encourage a search for new mate- 
rials and undeveloped resources, in- 
cluding folk-lore and music, such as that 
collected by Kurt Schindler and used in 
the “Basque Folk Scene” presented by 
the Junior Players this year during the 
Christmas holidays. 


DOANE FOR SAN DIEGO 


ey 


Will Teach Eighth Summer Class in 
California City 


John Doane, voice teacher, will hold 
his eighth summer class this year in 
San Diego, Cal. A number of his pupils 
will again accompany Mr. Doane to 
San Diego to continue their work in the 


unparalleled climate of this western 
resort. 

Della Baker, soprano, a pupil of Mr. 
Doane’s, has just been engaged to sing 
in “Turandot” with Mme. Frances 
Alda on the Puccini opera broadcast 
on March 15. She will also sing the 
role of Musetta in the radio version of 
“La Bohéme” to be heard in the same 
series in April. 

Margaret Olsen, soprano, another 
pupil of Mr. Doane’s, has been booked 
for many appearances this season. These 
include two performances of “The Mes- 
siah” with Harry Barnhart’s Chorus in 
East Orange and Maplewood, N. J. She 
has also been engaged to sing in Men- 
delssohn’s “St. Paul” with the Flushing 
Choral Society this spring. 
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Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 30) 

ander Aslanoff of piano pieces by De- 
libes, Mozart, Durand and Liadoff were 
also heard. Miss Epstein’s voice was 
best in its higher reaches, the middle 
and lower register seeming less well 
developed. The audience was interested 
and appreciative. H. 


Mischa Elman, Violinist 


Mischa Elman, violinist, gave his sec- 
ond recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 16. His 
opening number, the Vivaldi-Nachez 
Concerto, with piano and organ, had to 
be given without the latter instrument 
because of a difference in pitch between 
it and the piano on account of unusually 
cold weather. The Brahms D Minor 
Sonata, Lalo’s ever popular “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” and a group of shorter 
pieces by Fauré, Brahms and Wieniaw- 
ski constituted the balance of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Elman, never in better form, 
delighted the large audience with his 
ravishing tone and exquisite interpreta- 
tions. Marcel van Gool, at the piano, 
provided ideal accompaniments. E. 


Margot Jean, Soprano, ’Cellist, Harpist 


Margot Jean, formerly known as 
Daisy Jean, gave a tri-partite recital in 
the Charles Hopkins Theatre on the 
evening of Feb. 16, being accompanied 
by Frank Bibb when she was not doing 
that duty for herself. Miss Jean began 
with the Brahms E Minor ’Cello Sonata 
which she played with Mr. Bibb. Then 
to her own harp accompaniment she 
sang a group of songs by Paladilhe, 
Gretchaninoff, Glazounoff and Chopin. 
This was followed by a group of ’Cello 
solos and the concluding one was of 
songs by Ducoudray, three first per- 
formances in America of songs by 
Lodewyk Mortelmans and two of Mrs. 
Kennedy-Fraser’s Hebridean folk-songs. 
Miss Jean showed the same facility in 
her three different departments of music 
which has distinguished her perform- 
ances in the past. 


J. 
Chamber Music Society 


The fourth of the Sunday “salons” of 
the New York Chamber Music Society, 
Carolyn Beebe, founder, was given in 
the Plaza ballroom on the evening of 
Feb. 16. The program began with a 
first performance, if memory serves, 
certainly a first New York perform- 
ance, of a Suite in G Minor, for Flute, 
Oboe, Clarinet, French Horn and Bas- 
soon by Channing Lefebvre, organist of 
Trinity Church, New York. This was 
followed by Caplet’s “Conte Fantasti- 
que” after Poe’s “Masque of the Red 
Death,” Brahm’s Trio for Piano, Violin 
and Horn, and Four Episodes by Ernest 
Bloch for String Quintet, Piano, Wood- 
wind and Horn, the last of these being 
written for the Society. The Caplet 
work is scored for String Quartet and 
Harp. Carlos Salzedo assisted in this 
number. 

Mr. Lefebvre’s Suite proved of de- 
cided interest, being melodically orig- 
inal and well constructed. The re- 
mainder of the program, excellently 
played by the various groups, was of a 
high order of excellence both intrinsi- 
cally and in the matter of performance. 
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The usual choice audience was in at- 


tendance. 
H. 


Tenold and Welsh, Pianists 


Aletta Tenold and Grace Welsh, 
pianists, were heard in a recital of 
music for two pianos in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 17. The two 
artists, admirably paired for this type 
of work, played with ease and fluency 
a program which included some in- 
teresting things. Beginning with a 
transcription by Guy Maier of a Bach 
Sicilienne, the pianists gave the in- 
eluctable if delectable D Major Sonata 
of Mozart, the Second Suite of Rach- 
maninoff, Ravel’s “Mother Goose” 
Suite, Casella’s “Pupazetti” and a 
Ritmo by Infante, with an antique 
menuet for encore. The recital was 
one of decided interest showing capa- 
bility of a high order and careful 
preparation. J. 


Beethoven Association 


The program of the fifth concert of 
the season by the Beethoven Associa- 
tion was given in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 17, by the New York 
String Quartet, the personnel of which 
consists of Otto Cadek and Jaroslav 
Siskovsky, violins; Ludvik Schwab, vi- 
ola, and Bedrich Vaska, ’cello; also 
Carlos Salzedo and Lucille Lawrence, 
harpists; Mischa Levitzky, pianist, and 
Ludwig Manoly, contrabassist. 

The program began with an interest- 
ing performance of the G Major Quar- 
tet, Op. 18, of Beethoven, which was 
followed by Debussy’s Sacred and Pro- 
fane Dances for harp with string quin- 
tet accompaniment, in which Miss 
Lawrence was soloist. With Mr. Sal- 
zedo, Miss Lawrence then played a 
group of pieces by Martini, Dandrieu, 
Couperin, Bach and Rameau, arranged 
for two harps. The program ended 
with the Schumann Piano Quintet with 
Mr. Levitzky at the piano. The usual 
capacity audience of distinguished mu- 
sicians and music lovers was present. 


J. 
The Hart House String Quartet 


The Hart House String Quartet, of 
Toronto, gave the second of three con- 
certs in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 17, presenting a program of 
modern works, all of ingratiating 
quality. These included a Quartet by 
the now internationally known English 
composer, Frederick Delius, a “Poéme”’ 
by an American, John Beach, inspired 
by lines by Fiona Macleod, and Ernst 
von Dohnanyi’s Quartet in A Minor, 
Op. 33. The ensemble played with fine 
coordination and beauty of tone, not- 
ably in the melancholy and dream-like 
third movement of the Delius work. 

E. 


Paul Kochanski, Violinist 


Paul Kochanski, violinist, who stands 
for the graceful and refined things of 
the violin, played in recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 17. The 
program contained the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, that of Vivaldi in A Minor 
and Ravel’s “Tzigane” besides a group 
of lighter pieces. 

Of all the often-played concertos, 
that of Mendelssohn sounds best for 
violin and piano and Mr. Kochanski 
made the most of it. The slow move- 
ment was a model of caressing beauty 
and the rapid, tricksy concluding sec- 
tion almost breathless in its speed. 
The Ravel number, a virtuoso piece, 
showed what the player could do when 
he tried, with the various kinds of 
bowing and picked tones. It was, per- 
haps, in this number and some of the 
shorter ones that some of the most ex- 
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citing playing was done. These latter 
included an Andante Rubato by Dohn- 
anyi, an Impromptu of Schubert, Szy- 
manowski’s “Fountain of Arethusa” 
and Tarantella. Pierre Luboschiitz at 
the piano ably seconded the violinist 
in a peculiarly satisfactory concert. 


H. 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB EVENT 





Artists Participate in Third Luncheon 
Musicale 


The ballroom of the Hotel Plaza was 
the setting for the third luncheon musi- 
cale of the season by the Rubinstein 
Club of New York, Mrs. William Rog- 
ers Chapman, president, on Feb. 11. 

Several artists participated in the 
program, which was under the chair- 
manship of Mme. Clementine deVere- 
Sapio. Two movements from Mendels- 
sohn’s Trio in D Minor, Op. 49; were 
played by Bertha Schultz, violinist; 
Constance Veith, ’cellist, and Olga 
Sapio, pianist. 

Raymond Hunter, baritone, sang the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci” and songs by 
Handel, Edward and Mana-Zucca. 

Louise Stallings, soprano, an artist 
pupil of Mme. deVere-Sapio, sang the 
“Chanson Bohémienne” from “Car- 
men,” and songs by Chabrier, Coquard, 
Buchanan, Herreshoff and Alvarez. 

Romualdo Sapio, composer, was at 
the piano for her performance of his 
song, “Premiers Mots,” a setting of a 
lyric by Jean Richepin, which is dedi- 
cated to Miss Stallings. 

Olga Sapio, pianist, was heard in 
solo numbers by Debussy, Chopin and 
Albeniz. 

Miss Stallings and Mr. Hunter sang 
the duet, “Mira di acerbe lagrime” 
from “Il Trovatore,” as a concluding 
number. 

Edward Hart was at the piano for 
the artists. 


Harold Henry to Present Piano 
Lecture-Recitals 


Harold Henry, American pianist, 
scheduled three piano lecture-recitals 
on Feb. 13, 20 and 27 at his studio, 170 
East 78th Street, New York. The pro- 
grams comprise works by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Schumann and mod- 
erns, 
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WALTER DAMROSCH BEGINS 
OPERA LECTURE RECITALS 


Conductor Heard in Interesting Talk 
on Wagner’s “Rheingold” With 
Illustrations at Piano 


Walter Damrosch, who stands pre- 
eminent in the field of the lecture with 
musical illustrations, began his series 
on the Wagner “Ring” dramas in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 11. 
The series is being given as the result 
of a petition signed by 125 persons 
asking the resumption of his recitals 
which he has given only once since the 
war, in spite of the fact that forty-five 
years ago he was a pioneer in this type 
of lecture in the interests of the then 
“new” music. 

Mr. Damrosch held his audience 
spellbound while he told the story of 
the prelude to the great operatic Tri- 
logy, and played the leading motives 
describing their significance and show- 
ing when and where they reappeared. 
The lectures will continue on Tuesday 
afternoons for four weeks. 


Composer Plays Own Compositions 

A recital of compositions by Reuven 
V. Kosakoff, composer pianist, was 
given before the Associated Music 
Teachers’ League, Guild Hall, Steinway 
Building, recently. The composer played 
himself, and the assisting artists were 
Stella Kosakoff Nahum, pianist; Lil- 
lian Reznikoff, pianist; Mabel Purdy, 
soprano, and Cyril Towbin, violinist. 
The program included four pieces for 
two pianos, “Gavotte,” “Romance,” 
“Serenade” and “Deep Sea”; two art 
songs, “Die Nacht” and “I pray you 
send me back my heart,” and two songs 
for the theater, “Gypsy Love” and “Ma- 
ria,” the Prelude and Psalm from the 
“Suite of Nocturnes,” “The Clown” 
and “Rain, rain, go away,” from “Remi- 
niscences of Childhood,” and a Sonata 
for Piano and Violin. 


Ted Shawn Gives Lecture-Recital 


Ted Shawn gave a lecture-recital on 
dances and costumes of the Orient at 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 
10. He was assisted by members of 
the Denishawn Ensemble. The musical 
accompaniments were played by Mary 
Campbell. Mr. Shawn will sail for Eu- 
rope soon, to appear in a number of 
Continental cities. 
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Orchestral Concerts 








Albert Thrice Soloist in 


Spalding, 
Mozart and Respighi Concertos with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Last 
Week 


(Continued from page 12) 


medium both dignity and grace without 
detracting from its seduction. The fa- 
miliar Berlioz excerpts, the delicate 
ballets and the furious march were 
projected with great expressiveness. It 
brought the program to a fiery close. 
To the numerous interpretations given 
Beethoven’s Seventh from Richard 
Wagner to Isadora Duncan, Gabrilo- 
witsch added his own individualistic 
and satisfactory reading. Z. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bernardino Molinari, conductor. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 13, evening. The pro- 


gram: 
Overture to “Don Giovanni”........ Mozart 
Symphony No. 4, in E Minor...... Brahms 


ae il Oa ree Debussy 

(Transcribed for Orchestra by Molinari) 

“La Valse” Ravel 
Symphonic Episode from the Opera, 

EG OMI oo dec cccduee Zandonai 
(First time by this Society) 


To a program of considerable length 
and variety Mr. Molinari appended a 
“first-time” which he had already in- 
troduced this season to Detroit—an 
“episodo sinfonico” from Zandonai’s 
opera, produced for the first time in 
Rome in 1921. It interweaves two 
themes, that of the maidens’ Dance of 
the Wine Press in Act II and Romeo’s 
breathless ride back to Verona on hear- 
ing the report of Juliet’s death. The 
music, scored for a huge orchestra, 
is markedly Straussian, despite some 
strands of melody in the Italian folk 
style. The “Ride” comes to a noisy 
climax, suggesting the cinema, in its 
employment of percussion instruments. 

The Roman conductor had his best 
success in the second half of the pro- 
gram. Ravel’s “Valse” had a virtuoso 
performance of the first order, and the 
Debussy picture was done with much 
charm. The opening Mozart work was 
dry and academic, lethargic of pace. 
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The Brahms Symphony lacked breadth 
and power of treatment, but the latter 
three movements gained in effect as the 
players adjusted themselves to the ner- 
vous, dynamic style of the leader. M. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Matinee 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bernardino Molinari, conductor; soloist, 
Albert Spalding, violinist; Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 16, afternoon. The program: 

Overture to “Don Giovanni”’........ Mozart 

Conceto in D Major for Violin and 


Orchestra 
Mr. Spalding 
“Ete Dem. ave cic caves conges Debussy 
(Orchestral Transcription by Molinari) 
Symphonic Episode from “Giulietta e , 
Ro Ph NewdaWawes cdvebote epast Zandonai 

The performance by Mr. Spalding of 
Mozart’s exquisite music was the high 
light of this concert and was so evalu- 
ated by the audience. The distinguished 
American violinist gave a superb ac- 
count of this concerto—tonally and 
technically noteworthy and truly in the 
spirit in which this music is conceived. 
He had a whole-hearted reception be- 
fore and after his playing. 

Maestro Molinari’s Mozart, both the 
overture and the orchestral part of the 
concerto, was excellent. His reading of 
Ravel’s Valse seemed far too noisy; as 
for the Zandonai, it began fortissimo 
and ended in a sort of competition to 
Respighi’s “Feste Romane,” at any rate 
as far as dynamics were concerned! 

A. 


American Orchestral Society 


American Orchestral Society, Chal- 
mers Clifton, conductor; soloist, Nadia 


Reisenberg, pianist; Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 18, afternoon. The program: 
Overture to “‘Egmont’’.......... Beethoven 


Symphony in C Major (B. & H. No. 97) 
Haydn 


Concerto No. 2 in A Major for Piano 
and Orchestra 
Miss Reisenberg 
Overture, “The Russian Easter” 
ree Tees tt ere Rimsky-Korsakofft 

Thoroughly professional was the 
playing of Mr. Clifton’s young instru- 
mentalists at this concert, the sixth of 
the present season. Magnificent sonor- 
ity, such as one hardly expects from 
any but the greatest of our symphonic 
organizations, was achieved, plus a 
buoyancy and vitality that were in- 
spiring. Mr. Clifton has trained his 
orchestra admirably and in this varied 
program gave conclusive proof both of 
his profound musicianship and of his 
gifts as a conductor. He was recalled 
repeatedly. ; 

Miss Reisenberg’s performance of 
Liszt’s less well-known concerto was 
intelligently conceived and notable for 
technical proficiency. A. 


iszt 





Metropolitan Museum Concerts Reopen 
March 1 


The March series of free public con- 
certs by a symphony orchestra with 
David Mannes conducting, at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, will begin 
the evening of March 1. The program 
includes Smetana’s Overture to “The 
Bartered Bride,” Brahms’ Symphony 
No. 2, a Bach Chorale, excerpts from 
“The Nutcracker Suite” of Tchaikov- 
sky, a Prelude, Aria and Gavotte by 
Bach, and Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll” 
and “Rienzi” Overture. 
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Opera at the Metropolitan 
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certain moments, notably the curse, she 
was not at her best, but the scene with 
Kurvenal was splendid, also the very 
difficult pantomime after the drinking 
of the philtre. The middle voice was 
of great beauty. As in “Gétterdim- 
merung,” however, the low voice seemed 
non-existent, and the upper, lacking in 
climactic force. The second act was 
not satisfactory, musically, and the 
Liebestod even less so. Mr. Kirchhoff's 
Tristan had moments of unexplained 
vehemence that added little to the sum- 
total of delights, and Mr. Schorr’s 
Kurvenal was not incisive. Mme. Bran- 
zell was at her best in the Warning 
from the Tower. Mr. Riedel, after a 
rather colorless Prelude, did good work 
and was brought out with the singers 
for his share in the applause. H. 


The Second “Sadko” 


With the same cast as at the Ameri- 
can premiére, “Sadko” was repeated at 
the Metropolitan, Feb. 5. The beauty 
of the spectacle, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
fine choruses and the melodious char- 
acter of the airs all served to deepen 
the favorable impression the novelty 
made at its first hearing. Edward 
Johnson in the title role, Editha 
Fleischer as the Sea Princess and Ina 
Bourskaya as Sadko’s wife, again car- 
ried the chief burdens successfully, 
with Gladys Swarthout, Rafaelo Diaz, 
William Gustafson and Mario Basiolo 
singing the important set numbers en- 
trusted to minor characters. Tullio 
Serafin conducted. A 


“Fidelio” Repeated 


Elisabeth Ohms was again the 
Leonore of the “Fidelio” given at the 
Metropolitan the afternoon of Feb. 8, 
and again exerted a sympathetic ap- 
peal, without, however, presenting the 
character as a particularly heroic one. 
The cast was the same as at the earlier 
performance, save that Queena Mario 
succeeded Editha Fleischer as Mar- 
zellina, and sang the role neatly and 
prettily. Friedrich Schorr as Pizarro, 
Michael Bohnen as Rocco, George 
Meader as Jacquino and Gustav Schiit- 
zendorf as Don Ferrando were the 
other principals. Artur Bodanzky, who 
conducted, cut short the concluding 
measures of the second act when the 
curtains were closed inopportunely, be- 
cause of some stage contretemps. The 
conductor put down his baton and left 
the pit with the music uncompleted. O. 


A Matinee “Traviata” 


There was a good deal of sentiment in 
Maestro Serafin’s portrayal of Verdi’s 
score of “Traviata” on Saturday after- 
noon, Feb. 15, aided and abetted by 
Miss Bori, Mr. Jagel and Mr. de Luca 
in the principal réles. The Italian con- 
ductor was responsible for the pulsing 
orchestral undertone and the superbly 
played preludes to Acts I and IV, pre- 
ludes that stand high in Verdi’s list of 
instrumental writing. 

Though vocally the role is not Miss 
Bori’s happiest, she atones for mugh of 
this by acting it with touching tender- 
ness. Mr. Jagel was vocally admirable 
as Alfredo and looked his part as well. 
But the finest singing of the afternoon 
was Mr. de Luca’s as the father. Here 
was the grand style of the old Verdian 
music, sung with that command that 
seems to have eluded the younger sing- 
ers of the day. The Misses Egener and 
Falco and the Messrs. Bada, Gandolfi, 
Picco and Ananian completed the cast. 

A. 


The Italian “Manon” 


Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” had an- 
other repetition on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 8, when Miss Bori was again the 
heroine of the pathetic story. Though 
not in her best voice, the audience ac- 
claimed her after her aria “In quelle 
trine.” Frederick Jagel sang Des 
Grieux for the first time here and made 
a splendid impression, singing with 
beautiful tone and much feeling. Grac. 
Divine as the Musician sang her song 
with charm. Mr. Didur was the 
Geronte, Mr. De Luca the Lescaut, and 
the other parts were in the familiar 
hands of Messrs. Bada, Tedesco, Cehan- 
ovsky, Gandolfi, Picco and Windheim. 
Mr. Serafin conducted effectively. R. 


Metropolitan Concert 


An all-Russian program was given at 
the Sunday night concert in the Metro 
politan Opera House on Feb. 16. Nikolai 
Orloff, pianist, was the guest artist and 
gave a brilliant performance of Tchai 
kovsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto and 
shorter pieces by Rachmaninoff, Scria 
bin and Rimsky-Korsakoff. The com 
pany’s Slavic singers, Mmes. Sabanieeva 
and Bourskaya and Messrs. Didur ani 
Cehanovsky, supplied songs and arias 
by Tchaikovsky, Liadoff, Moussorgsky 
and Seroff. The orchestra, conducted by 
Wilfred Pelletier, contributed pieces b) 
Glinka, Glazounoff and Borodine. C. 





“DAUGHTER OF REGIMENT” 
SUNG BY LITTLE OPERA 





Merry Donizetti Work Revived in 
New English Version at Hecksher 
Theatre 


Donizetti’s merry opera, “The Daugh 
ter of the Regiment,” was revived by 
the Little Theatre Opera Company at 
the Heckscher Theatre for a week’s 
run, opening Feb. 17. The work had 
not been heard in New York since the 
Metropolitan Opera revival in the 
spring of 1918, with Hempel as the 
heroine. 

Although the music of this opera 
contains only a few memorable arias 
and concerted numbers, it never wearies 
one. The Little Theatre Opera version, 
shorn of much of its lengthy recitative, 
and with a new book by John Alan 
Haughton, proved frankly charming. 
Its “argument” was as modern and as 
laugh-provoking as many a Broadway 
production. 

Chief honors among the young per- 
formers went to Susan Fisher as Maria, 
the “Daughter,” who sang with a ful! 
and very pleasing tonal quality and 
acted with a native charm that would 
seem to destine her for a career on the 
light opera stage. William Hain as 
Tonio, her village sweetheart, also con 
tributed a pleasing naiveté and sang 
many of his numbers effectively. The 
excellent Sergeant Sulpice of Wells 
Clary and the Marchesa of Sybil Colby 
must be mentioned among a large cast 
that included also Richard Hochfelder, 
Arnold Spector, Augusta Dearborn, 
Robert Miller and Karl Kohrs. The 
men’s chorus sang particularly well in 
the camp scene of Act 1, and the staging 
under Ernest Otto was colorful and 
apt. William J. Reddick conducted 


with skill an orchestra of good size 
The settings by Anthoni Panenko and 
costumes designed by Esther 
added much to the production. 
The audience was warmly responsiv: 
to the humor and romantic appeal of 
the work. . 


Peck 
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joined the Minneapolis Symphony in a 
similar capacity. 
Mr. Klass resigned from the orches- 
tra at the end of the season 1919-20, on 


Sammarco, Former Baritone of P 
Manhattan Opera, Passes in Milan 
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ARIO SAMMARCO, operatic bar- 
itone, one of the most popular 


singers in Oscar Hammerstein’s Man- 
hattan Opera Company, died in Milan 
on Jan. 24, in his fifty-eighth year. 

Mr. Sammarco was born in Palermo, 
Sicily, Dec. 13, 1873. His first musical 
study was under Antonio Cantelli in his 
native city, from 1891 to 1893. His 
debut was made as William in Puccini’s 
first opera, “Le Villi,” at the Teatro dal 
Verme, Milan, in 1894. His success was 
immediate, and at the end of his en- 
gagement at the dal Verme he went to 
Brescia and other Italian operatic cen- 
ters, returning to Milan to sing in La 
Scala in 1896. Other engagements fol- 
lowed outside Italy, and Sammarco sang 
in rapid succession at the Royal Opera 
Houses in Madrid and Lisbon, in Brus- 
sels at the Théatre de la Monnaie, in 
Odessa, Moscow, Warsaw, Vienna and 
Berlin. In the German capital he was 
associated with Alessandro Bonci and 
the late Emmy Destinn in a brilliant 
season in Kroll’s Theatre. 

In the fall of 1905, Sammarco went 
to London, making his debut at Covent 
Garden as Scarpia in Puccini’s “Tosca.” 
He became a great favorite with the 
London public and sang there every sea- 
son until the beginning of the war. 


Makes American Debut 


Mr. Sammarco’s American debut was 
made at the Manhattan Opera House, 
New York, as Tonio in “Pagliacci,” on 
Feb. 1, 1908, the second season of opera 
in that house. Mr. Sammarco had the 
rivalry of the eminent French baritone, 
Maurice Renaud, who came the same 
season. Nevertheless, he made a place 
for himself in the hearts of the fre- 
quenters of the Manhattan Opera House, 
and when opera was discontinued there 
in 1910 he became a member of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago organization. 

The first season of his appearances 
in South America, at the Teatro Colon 
in Buenos Aires, was 1897, and he re- 
appeared there in several succeeding 
seasons. 

Sammarco’s voice was a baritone of 
unusual beauty and evenness of quality 
through a range of two octaves, the low 
register having a volume unusual with 
baritones of his nationality. He was also 
very successful as a concert singer and 
appeared with leading orchestras and 
also in recital. In the last-named field 
his extraordinary ability as a linguist 
was of great assistance. He sang with 
equal facility in Russian, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, French and English, besides several 
dialects in Italian and Spanish. In 1916, 
he was made Officer of the Crown of 
Italy. 


Created Many Roles 


A baritone of such unusual vocal and 
histrionic ability as Sammarco was nat- 
urally in demand for the creation of 
roles in new operas. Among these were 
Gerard in Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” 
at the Scala, Milan, March 28, 1896; 
Caseart in Leoncavallo’s “Zaza,” at the 
Lirico in the same city, Nov. 10, 1900; 
Worms in Franchetti’s “Germania,” at 
the Seala, Milan, March 11, 1902; Alva- 
rado in Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” 
Philadelphia Opera House, Feb. 25, 
1911, and Don Fulgenzio in Parelli’s 
“Lovers’ Quarrel,” in the same theatre, 
March 6, 1912. He also sang the title- 
role at the first hearing of Perosi’s 
oratorio, “Moses,” in Milan, Nov. 16, 
1901. 

Although the number of parts in 








The Late Mario Sammarco in two of the roles in which he achieved success in Amer- 
ica. Left, as lago in “Otello,” right, as Rafaele in “The Jewels of the Madonna” 





which Sammarco appeared in the United 
States was large and varied, he is espe- 
cially associated with that of Iago in 
Verdi’s “Otello,” which he sang in Ham- 
merstein’s revival of the work with 
Melba and Zenatello, and as Tonio in 
“Pagliacci.” His Rafaele, in Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “Jewels of the Madonna,” which 
he created in the American premiere of 
the work in Chicago on Jan. 16, 1912, 
has not been equalled in this country. 
The singer was somewhat hampered in 
his more serious, more disagreeable 
roles, which usually fall to possessors 
of baritone voices, by his genial, charm- 
ing personality, which made him a host 
of friends outside the musical profes- 
sion. 





Jean Huré 


Word has been received of the death 
in Paris on Jan. 27, of Jean Huré, 
the well known French composer and 
organist. 

Jean Huré was born at Gien in the 
Department of Loiret, Sept. 17, 1877. 
His early musical and general education 
was received at Angers, after which 
he came to Paris in 1895. He went 
on numerous concert tours both as 
organist and pianist, in the interests of 
French music. He was for many years 
organist at the Eglise du Sacré Coeur, 
Paris, and since 1925, of the Church of 
St. Augustin as well. 

In Paris he founded a normal school 
which graduated a number of well 
known musicians, and the Concerts 
Mozart which he conducted for a num- 
ber of years. Besides numerous works 
on the technique of piano and organ 
playing, Mr. Huré composed operas, 
symphonies as well as many pieces in 
smaller forms. From 1927, he was 
director of the Société de Musique 
d’Autrefois. 





Conrad Ansorge 


BERLIN, Feb. 15.—Conrad Ansorge, 
pianist and composer, who made num- 
erous concert tours of the United 
States, died here on Feb. 12. Mr. 
Ansorge, whose real name was Eduard 


Reinhold, was born at Buchwald, 
Silesia, Oct. 15, 1862. He studied at 
the Leipzig Conservatory and later 
with Liszt in Weimar. From 1898 to 


1903, he was a member of the faculty 
of the Klindworth Conservatory in 
Berlin. 


Mrs. M. A. Atwood 


Mrs. Martha A. Atwood, mother of 
Martha Attwood, Metropolitan Opera 
singer, died on Feb. 13 in the Madison 
Hospital at 30 East Seventy-sixth 
Street, after a brief illness. 

She was the widow of Capt. Simeon 
Atwood. She lived with her daughter 
in New York in the winter, but in the 
summer in Boston and Wellfleet, Mass., 
where the funeral was held on Satur- 
day afternoon, Feb. 15 with services 
of the Order of Eastern Star, of 
which she was a Worthy Matron. She 
was also chairman of the board of the 
Women’s Charity Club Hosiptal of 
Boston, and a member of the White 
Shrine. 

Mrs. Atwood was the daughter of 
Samuel and Martha Ann Masterman 
Burpee of Cambridge, Mass. 

She is survived by her daughter, the 
singer, Martha Attwood, and a son, 
Simeon Atwood of Boston, also a step- 
daughter, Mrs. Etta F. Akers of New 
York. 





John G. Pfeiffer 


John G. Pfeiffer, formerly master of 
the stage band at the Metropolitan, 
died at his residence in Woodhaven, 
L. L, on Feb. 7. Mr. Pfeiffer who was 
eighty-seven years old, had played in 
the band of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis during the Civil 
War, and at the close of hostilities, on 
a show boat on the Mississippi. A 
master of the violin and viola as well 
as the cornet, he became a member of 
the orchestra at the old Academy of 
Music and later played in the stage 
band at the Metrenolitan before be- 
coming its leader. 





George Klass 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 15.— 
George Klass, for six years second con- 
certmaster of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, died recently in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Klass was born in Warsaw, Po- 
land, April 27, 1887. He was accepted 
as violin pupil when ten years of age 
at the Warsaw Conservatory, where he 
remained for several years. He later 
studied with Barcewicz, and went to 
Petrograd, spending three years with 
Leopold Auer. He came to America in 
1913, accepting the position of assis- 
tant concertmaster with the St. Paul 
Symphony. The following year he 


account of ill health, since which time 
he was still active in Minneapolis as a 
teacher and in filling recital engage- 
ments. Later, he was a member of 
the faculty of the MacPhail School of 
Music, and before moving to Los An- 
zeles, of the Minneapolis College of 
Music. 





Louise Kirkby-Lunn - 


LONDON, Feb. 17.—Louise Kirkby- 
Lunn, the prominent English operatic 
contralto, died here today after a 
month’s illness. Mme. Kirkby-Lunn was 
born in Manchester, England, Nov. 8, 
1873. She first studied singing there 
with the organist of All Saints Church. 
In 1893 she won a scholarship at the 
Royal College of Music and studied 
under Visetti. 

On Dec. 3, 1893, while still a student, 
she made an operatic debut at Drury 
Lane as Margaret in Schumann’s 
“Genoveva.” Sir Augustus Harris 
engaged her for five years but his 
death voided the contract. She had, 
however, appeared with great success 
at the London Opera Comique as 
Norah in Stanford’s “Shamus O’Brien” 
in March, 1896, and sung small roles 
in Covent Garden during that season. 
The following year she sang leading 
contralto and mezzo roles with the Carl 
Rosa Company both in London and in 
the provinces. 

In June, 1899, Mme. Kirkby-Lunn 
married W. J. K. Pearson, of London, 
and for a time following this event ap- 
peared in concert only, but in May, 
1901, she reappeared in opera as the 
Sandman in Humperdinck’s “Hinsel 
und Gretel” at Covent Garden. In 
1904 she created roles in the London 
premieres of Saint-Saéns’ “Héléne” 
and a re-written version of Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade.” 

The season of 1902, Mme. Kirkby- 
Lunn was at the Metropolitan, singing 
leading roles in Italian and German 
operas, and two seasons later she re- 
turned to sing Kundry in Henry W. 
Savage’s English production of “Parsi- 
fal,” which toured the entire United 
States. 





Hattie Clapper Morris 


Mrs. Hattie Clapper Morris, for- 
merly well-known as a concert and 
choir contralto, died at her residence 
in New York on Jan. 14. Mrs. Morris 
was soloist with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra on its final tour from coast 
to coast and was, for a number of 
years, soloist at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church. She is said to have been the 
first person to sing Sullivan’s “The 
Lost Chord” in concert. She gave up 
singing in public after her marriage to 
George E. Morris of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





Lillian Kompff Marshall 


Lillian Kompff Marshall, widow of 
Pierre H. Marshall, and formerly one 
of the most prominent church sopranos 
in New York, died in the Yonkers Gen- 
eral Hospital on Feb. 10, following a 
two months’ illness. Mrs. Marshall was 
soloist at various times at the Marble 
Collegiate Church, Church of the Mes- 
siah, First Baptist Church and the Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. She was a 
charter member of the Rubinstein Club 
and sang in its chorus for many years. 
On her marriage to Mr. Marshall about 
fifteen years ago, she gave up her public 
career and settled in Staten Island 
where she taught singing. She was a 
native of New York. 
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COMMUNITY CONCERT 
PLAN IS EXTENDED 


Corporation in Second Year 
Arranges Notable Series 
in Many Cities 





The Community Concerts Corporation 
is completing its second season with a 
record of consistent success and most 
encouraging prospects for the future. 
The number of communities organized 
for concert-giving has almost doubled 
in the past year, and the forces of a 
national organization have been aug- 
mented by the return of Loudon Charl- 
ton, well-known concert manager, in the 
capacity of executive vice-president, and 
by the addition of R. H. Ferguson and 
May Johnson to the staff of field rep- 
resentatives. 

Arthur Judson has proved an efficient 
president for the organization, with 
Lawrence Evans, of Evans & Salter, 
vice-president; Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of 
Haensel & Jones, treasurer; F. C. Cop- 
picus, of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, manag- 
ing director. 


Noted Artists Presented 


A high standard has been maintained 
in the series of concerts organized un- 
der the direction of the New York office, 
and some of the greatest names in the 
modern musical field have appeared 
even on the programs of comparatively 
small communities. Among the out- 
standing musical attractions to be heard 
on the Eastern community concert 
courses recently are Rosa Ponselle, so- 
prano; the Philadelphia Orchestra; the 
Cleveland Orchestra; Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor; the New York Theater 
Guild in a performance of “Marco Mil- 
lions”; the Barrére Little Symphony; 
Lawrence Tibbett and John Charles 
Thomas, baritones; Richard Crooks, 
tenor; Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano; 
Sigrid Onegin, contralto; Mischa El- 
man, Efrem Zimbalist and Albert 
Spalding, violinists; Harold Bauer, pi- 
anist, and the New York and London 
String Quartets. 

An attractive novelty has been an 
opera recital in costume given by Ethel 
Fox, soprano, formerly of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, and Allan Jones, tenor, 
of the Deauville Opera, assisted by Ben- 
jamin King, pianist. 

A number of new attractions are be- 
ing added to the list of the national 
managers forming the Community Con- 
certs Corporation, including Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist; the Cherniavsky Trio, 
the International Quartet and _ the 
Orquesta Charro Mexicano. 

Requests for codperation have al- 
ready come in from a number of com- 
munities, and there is every indication 
of another exceedingly busy season 
ahead for Dr. Spaeth and his colleagues, 
according to a recent announcement by 
the corporation. 

The headquarters of the Community 
Concerts Corporation are in Steinway 
Hall, New York. 


Szigeti to Return For Fifth American 
Tour Next Season 


Joseph Szigeti will return, after a 
season’s absence, for his fifth American 
tour under Concert Management Ar- 
thur Judson, Inc., next fall. The Hun- 
garian violinist will be here from Oct. 
5, 1980, to Jan. 15, 1931, 
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American Students to Study in Austrian Retreat 
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Left, View of the Picturesque Mondsee in Austria, Seat of the Austro-American Conservatory of Music and Fine Arts. Right, 


a Group of Faculty Members and Distinguished Visitors at Mondsee: 


Left to Right, Prof. Wallerstein, Mme. Wallerstein, 


Paul Weingarten, Beer Jahm, Raimund, M. K. Jullig, Mme. Hauser, Wilhelm Kienzl, Profs. Mayr, Hausie, Mme. Mark- 


Neuser, Profs. Skrla, Lierhammer and Others 


OS ANGELES, Feb. 20.—A summer 

sojourn at the picturesque Mondsee 
in Austria, with noted musicians to sup- 
ply instruction for talented students, 
will again be possible this season. A 
year or so ago, Katherine B. Peeples, 
who heads the piano department at the 
University of Redlands, conceived the 
idea that one of the things which the 
serious American student and teacher 
need is closer contact with Old World 
culture. The fruition of this idea is the 
Austro-American Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and Fine Arts, which opened its 
doors last summer for the first time. 

It was at the end of her second period 
of study for five years that Miss 
Peeples, looking up at the snow-capped 
peaks that cast their reflection in beau- 
tiful Mondsee, or Lake of the Moon, 
expressed the thought to Hans Jullig of 
Vienna that summer amid such sur- 
roundings would be of untold benefit to 
American teachers and students, who 
needed rest and recreation combined 
with serious study. 

The vision soon began to take on 
reality. Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl of Vienna, 
noted composer, saw the possibilities 
and accepted the presidency of the ad- 
ministrative board. Albert E. Wash- 
burn, American Ambassador to Vienna, 
and Edgar Protchnik, Austrian Ambas- 
sador to Washington, are among its 
patrons, and the honorary board lists 


the names of Leopold Stokowski, Artur 
Bodanzky, Emil von Sauer, Rudolph 
Ganz, Artur Rodzinski and Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne. 


Will Visit Festivals 


The second season of this unique 
summer school will be held this year. 
It is safe to say that no more perfect 
plans, from the standpoint of the stu- 
dent, have been worked out by a sim- 
ilar organization. Leaving New York 
next June 18, the party will arrive in 
Mondsee on July 7, via London, the 
Shakespeare country, Antwerp, Cologne, 
Bonn, Frankfort, Leipsic and Munich. 
After eight weeks of study, cultural 
contact and recreation, the students will 
include in their return itinerary Ober- 
ammergau, Vienna, Niiremberg, Bay- 
reuth, Heidelberg and Paris, arriving in 
New York on Sept. 14. 

“Our aim has been to include three 
objects in one,” said Miss Peeples. “So 
many American students and teachers 
spend their vacation time in study in 
some sweltering city, accomplishing 
only one thing—study. It has been our 
task to outline a summer that includes 
travel to the most celebrated of Old 
World centers, an ideal rest in the most 
beautiful scenic part of Europe, and 
eight weeks of study under world re- 
nowned masters—all for practically the 
same amount that the student would 


pay for a similar period of study in one 
of our great cities.” 


A Notable Faculty 


This summer, as last, Hans Jullig 
will be the director in Mondsee. Otakar 
Sevcik will head the violin department. 
Friedrich Buxbaum, one of Austria’s 
foremost ’cellists. will head the ’cello 
department, and the leader of the cham 
ber music will be Kolbe-Jullig. Dr. 
Paul Weingarten will be in charge of 
the piano work, and Dr. Theo Lier- 
hammer will head the singing depart- 
ment. Hanz Schiitz will give a special 
course in organ playing, and Rudolph 
von Laban will be in charge of the 
dance. The arts department will be in 
charge of Egg-Strom Skrla. All teach- 
ers will have assistants. Lessons during 
the course will be divided equally be- 
tween master and assistant. 

In addition to the Western offices in 
charge of Miss Peeples and William 
Stephenson, the organization has 
opened offices in the Packard Building 
in Philadelphia, with Arthur Bennett 
Lipkin, secretary, in charge. 

The highly favorable results of the 
first summer have justified the faith of 
the founders; and, with the continued 
interest of the student as their watch- 
word, the future should hold much suc- 
cess for the enterprise. 

HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN 





“Louise” to be Revived at Metropolitan 
at Matinee on March 1 


General Manager Giulio Gatti-Cas- 
azza announces that the revival of Gus- 
tave Charpentier’s “Louise,” which was 
last sung at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on March 30, 1922, will take 
place on Saturday afternoon, March 1. 
The opera has been musically prepared 
and will be conducted by Louis Hassel- 
mans; the stage direction is in charge 
of Wilhelm von Wymetal; the chorus 
has been trained by Giulio Setti; the 
dances have been arranged by August 
Berger, and the scenery has been de- 
signed and painted by Joseph Urban. 

The cast will be headed by Lucrezia 
Bori as Louise, Antonin Trantoul as 
Julien, Marion Telva as the Mother and 
Leon Rothier as the Father. Other 
réles will be sung by Aida Doninelli, 
Charlotte Ryan, Dorothea Flexer, Ellen 
Dalossy, Minnie Egener, Phradie Wells, 


Pearl Besuner, Maria Savage, Mildred 
Parisette, Philine Falco, Alfredo Gan- 
dolfi, Paolo Ananian, William Gustaf- 
son, Millo Picco, Marek Windheim, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, George Cehanov- 
sky, Gladys Swarthout, Grace Divine, 
Alfio Tedesco, Louis D’Angelo and Max 
Bloch. 


Metropolitan to Give Evening 
“Parsifal” as Benefit 


For the first time in seventeen years, 
a special evening performance of “Par- 
sifal” will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on April 16. This will 


be in addition to the regular Good 
Friday matinee of the Wagner work. 
The evening performance has been ar- 
ranged as a benefit for the Summer 
Schools for Women in Industry, which 
are conducted at Barnard and Bryn 
Mawr Colleges during the summer. 


Katharine Goodson to Make Another 


Tour of America Next Season 


Katharine Goodson, eminent pianist, 
who is again playing in this country 
after an absence of seven years, will re- 
turn for another tour next season from 
Oct. 15 to Dec. 15, according to an 
announcement by her managers, Haen- 
sel & Jones. 

Miss Goodson will appear in re- 
cital in Ottawa, Canada, on March 18. 
The English pianist will play with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra on March 
13 and 14, in Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto. 

Some of the organizations which 
have presented the artist recently have 
re-engaged her for the fall. Among 
the latest of these is the series in 
Cooperstown, N. Y., where Miss Good- 
son played on Jan. 17. She will re- 
appear in this city next October, the 
date to be determined later. 
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